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CALCUTTA 



REVIEW 


Aht, I .—A Lady's Voyage round the W.arhl. A Selected Tran*» 
lation from the German of Ida Pfeiffo . By Mrs . Percy Sin* 
nett. London , 1851. 


It were to do as much injastieo to our readers as to Mrs. Pfeiffer 
to suppose that they are unacquainted with her name, or with 
the a fact that she is a "v cry remarkable woman, who, leaving the 
beaten tracks of fair tourists, and abandoning the ooufscs pricked 
out on satin-paper charts by delicate yacht voyagers, adventured 
boldly forth on the stern realities of foreign travel, and unescort¬ 
ed, save by those whom casual meetings and their natural good 
nature or gallantry enlisted as her escort from time to time, and 
unprotected, save by her own matronly propriety andgood sense, 
(aided by a pair of double-lnrrellod pistols), traversed as large 
a portion of our globe as it has ever fallen to the lot of a single 
person, with very few exceptions, to peregrinate. It is With 
no little respect that, in these days of Berlin wool and the aqcom* 
plishments , we are disposed to regard sueh a lady ; and with flu 
little indulgence should w e be disposed to pass over any slight 
inaccuracies that her book might contain. Truly gratifying 
would it be to our instincts of gallantry, were we able to hold up 
the record of her adventures us a model to bo studied by all 
future travellers, and to say to them, “ In proportion as you 
‘ approach to the accuracy of hor observations, and to the vivid* 
* ness of her descriptions, you will gain the commendation of 
f those whose commendation is desirable, and the no less desira- 


‘ ble censure of those whose tastes are depraved.” Stern truth 
will not allow us thus lo gratify these instincts. But still the 
little volumes before us contain much that is interesting, and 
not a little from which students, albeit not gifted with the 
alchemical loro necessary to perform the problem of extract¬ 
ing sunbeams from cucumbers, may /derive instruction. 

With Mrs, Pfeiffer’s history we ^re not acquainted, fi 
than as it is developed in the volumes before us. It appears 
she was born in the last century j—that in her childhqfMj 
had a great love of seeing all that was visible;—that in hej “ 
she made the ordinary tours in company with her parent*, 
she was married, and lived a domestic life ; that after,#* was, 
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l>y the removal of her sons to public schools", relieved from' the 
charge of watching over them, the desire of seeing the world 
came back upon her with increased strength;—that site visited 
Palestine and other countries,—and at last adventured upon this 
great periplus , which forms the subject of the volumes now 
before us. 

A journey round the world may mean almost any thing, 
inasmuch as upon a globe any circle, larger or smaller, may be 
traced ; and every such circle may strictly be said to be traced 
round the globe. The circle round which a mill -horse paces his 
weary round is a circle traced upon the sphere —“ a girdle placed 
round the earth,” no less than the equator, or a meridian, or 
any great circle of the sphere. In one sense therefore every 
person who departs from his home for a constitutional walk, 
and returns by a different road from that by which he set forth, 
may be truly said to go round the world. But it is not in this 
sense that Mrs. Pfeiffer performed her journey round the world, 
as will appear when we indicate her route. She sailed from 
Hamburgh to Rio Janeiro—rounded Cape Horn and arrived 
at Valparaiso. Sailed thence to Tahiti—thence to China, 
Singapore, Ceylon, Calcutta. Made an overland journey to 
Delhi, and from Delhi to Bombay; from Bombay by sea to 
Muscat, from Muscat to Bagdad; visited the ruins of Baby¬ 
lon, Mossul and Nineveh ; passed over into Persia ; passed 
through Armenia and Georgia to Odessa—thence to Constan¬ 
tinople—thence |o Greece—and hack to Fatherland. Thus it 
appears that it was in no jocular sense, but in sound downright 
earnest that this voyage round the world was accomplished. 
The journey occupied exactly sixteen months, viz., from the 
29th June, 1846, to the 29th October, 1847 ; during which time 
our wanderer truly 

Mores lionmmm multorum vidit et tubes ;— 

was in various circumstances that might have tried masculine 
nerves, and retained throughout a calm subdued enthusiasm, 
sustained apparently by no very earnest desire after any of the 
pursuits that generally urge on men to travel, but simply by the 
desire to Bee with her own eyes, and to be able to say with her 
own tongue, and write with her own pen, “ I have seen,” 

We intend to confine our notice of this book to that part of 
i|phich relates to India; but wo cannot deny ourselves the 
gratification of extracting the record of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s prowess 
an very, trying circumstances that befel her in Brazil. We have 
alr^ii^etated that our authoress began her sojourn in this world 
d&ringilbe currency of the last century, and that she began this 
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voyage round it on the 29th of June, 1846; she was therefore 
as old as the century at the least, and how much more we have 
no means of ascertaining. Having two months to spend in 
Brazil, she resolved to pay a visit to a colony of her country¬ 
men, established at a place called Petropolis, within & short 
distance of *tiio de Janeiro. A Count Berchtold, who had been 
her shipmate from Hamburgh, agreed to accompany her. In 
seven hours from Rio they reached Porto d’ Estrella: and now 
we must let her tell her own Btory :— 

From Porto d'Estrolla to Petropolis we liad still seven leagues, The 
distance is usually done on mules, for which you pay four milreis a piece ; 
but since we had been told in llio de Janeiro that there was a most beauti¬ 
ful walk to it through the woods, quite frequented and safe, as it formed the 
principal communication with Minas Geraos, we resolved to travel it on 
foot* and for this we had also another inducement, as the Coqjit wanted to 
botanise, and I to collect insects. The two first leagues led through a 
broad valley, for the most part covered with thick underwood and young 
trees, and surrounded by lofty mountains. The path was beautifully adorn¬ 
ed on either side by wild pine-apples, not yet quite ripe, but of a glowing 
rose colour ; but unluckily they are not quite so good as they look, and are 
therefore very seldom plucked. I was delighted too with the humming 
birds, of which 1 saw several of the smallest species. Nothing can be ima¬ 
gined more delicate and graceful than these little creatures. They get 
their food out of the cups of flowers, hovering about them like butterflies, 
for which, indeed, they may be easily mistaken. The trees rather disap¬ 
pointed me, for I had expected to find those of a primeval forest with thick 
and lofty trunks, but this was not at all the case. Probably the vegetation 
is too strong, and the large trunks are choked and rotted beneath the mass 
of smaller trees, shrubs, climbing and parasite plants. The two latter are 
so numerous and exuberant that they often completely lover the trees, hid¬ 
ing not only the trunks but the very leaves. We had made a rich harvest 
■ of flowers, plants, and insects, and wore quietly pursuing our way, enchant¬ 
ed by the rich woods aud the glorious prospects that opened to us from time 
to timo over mountain und valley, sea and bay, even to the very capital it¬ 
self ; and the frequent troops of negroes, as well as other pedestrians, which 
we now met, freed us from any fear respecting the safety of the road, so 
that we took little notice of a Negro who had been for somo time following 
us, when, all at once, as we reached a rather lonely spot, he sprang upon us. 
He had in one hand a long knife, and in the other a lasso, and he signified, 
by sufficiently expressive gestures, that it was his intention to murder us 
and drag us into the wood. 

We had no weapon with us, as it had not been thought necessary, and 
had nothing to defend ourselves with but our umbrellas. In my pocket, 
however, I had a penknife, which I managed to draw, firmly resolved to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. We parried a few of his blows with the 
umbrellas, but they were not Btrong enough, and besides, the Negro seized 
hold of mine ; we struggled and it broke, leaving only a bit of the handle 
in ray band, but during the struggle he happened to let fall his knife, which 
rolled away a few steps. I darted after it, but he was quicker, and got 
bold of it again, striking me as he did so with both hand and 
giving me two deep cuts in the fleshy part of the left arm. 1 now gfps'my- 
self up for lost, and only despair gave me courage still to make uiijjft of my 
knife; I made two stabs at the breast of my assailant,hut oplywbudded 
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him in the hand; but in the mean time the Count sprang towards him and 
seized him from behind, eo that I had time to get up again from the ground. 
All this had happened in less than a minute, and the wounds he had receiv¬ 
ed now made the Negro quite furious; be gnashed his teeth, flew at us like 
a wild beast, and wielded his knife with terrible rapidity : but God sent un 
help at this last moment; for we heard the steps of horses on the road, and 
the negro immediately left us and escaped into the wood ; and directly after¬ 
wards two horsemen made their appearance round the turning. We has¬ 
tened towards them, and our cut umbrellas, «.« well as our bleeding wounds, 
explained our situation : they enquired after the direction the fugitive had 
taken, sprang again on their horses, and endeavoured to overtake him ; but 
their exertions would probably have been in vain, bad not two Negroes 
come by ami offered their assistance. He was soon brought back, tied fast, 
and when lie refused to walk, he received such a shower of blows, especially 
over the head, that I feared the poor creature's skull would have been frac¬ 
tured. He uttered no sound, however, but remained lying on the ground, 
and the two Negroes had to carry him along—biting like an enraged lymst 
—to the uexffhnuse. The Count and 1 got our wounds bound up, and then 
continued our rumble, not without fear, however, especially when we met 
any Negroes, but unmolested and in constant admiration of the lovely 
landscape. 

* * * * * * * * 

At Petropolis, ns well as afterwards on our return to Rio de Janeiro, 
people wondered so much at the attack made upon us, that if we had not 
had our wounds to show, they would certainly not have believed us It 
was said, the fellow must have been drunk or mad, but we learned after¬ 
wards that hfs master had shortly before inflicted punishment upon him 
on account of some offence, and when he met us in the wood, he probably 
thought it would be a good opportunity of revenging himself on the 
whites. 


We will not so ungallant as the people of Petropolis and 
Rio, but will constrain ourselves implicitly to believe that the 
adventure occurred precisely as it is here related, although we 
have not the wounds of Mrs. Pfeiffer and the Count for our 
vouchers. We should like to adorn our armoury with that 
pen-knife with which two lounges were made at the monster’s 
breast. 


Undeterred by this adventure, our authoress set off for an 
excursion into the interior of the country, to visit a tribe of 
Indians, and to spend a night in one#of their villages. She 
was accompanied at the outset by Count Berchtold ; but ere 
the journey was well begun, he was laid up by the inflamma¬ 
tion consequent on his wounds, and she undauntedly pursued 
the journey alone, having received ** a sort of half-and-half 
Insurance” as to the probable safety of the road, and taken the 
precaution to add “a pair of good double-barrelled pistols” 
t&liep equipment. It does not appear that she ever had occa- 
use these formidable weapons, although we have repeat- 
that she did not henceforth relinquish them and 
the pen-knife alone. But it were from our purpose to 
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linger with our authoress in the Western Hemisphere. Our 
readers must therefore consider that she lias doubled Cape Horn, 
seen what was to be seen in Chili, paid a flying visit to Tahiti— 
seen the lions of Macao, Hong-Kong and Canton, and expatiated 
on the hills and valleys of Ceylon; and once more vvebeg to intro¬ 
duce them to her on board one of the P. and 0. Co.’s Steamers, 
approaching the City of Palaces. As it is good for us occa¬ 
sionally to “ see ourselves as others see us,” we shall hope to be 
excused if we should dwell at disproportionate length on that 
part of our author’s narrative which relates to Calcutta. Hero 
is the account of her first arrival:— 

About fifteen miles below Calcutta, a palace-like building made its appear¬ 
ance, with a pleasant dwelling-house beside it; this was a cotton factory; 
and from this point many most elegant mansions in the Greek-1 talian style, 
and richly ornamented with columns, terraces, &e., presented themselves on 
both sides of the river ; but we flew too quickly past to catch more than a 
glimpse of them. Many ships of the largest size sailed by,—steamers 
dashed up and down, taking them in tow, and the strange and animating 
bustle constantly increased, and made it easy for us to see that wo were ap¬ 
proaching the metropolisof Asia. Wo anchored ntQarderich [Garden-1 leach,] 
some miles below Calcutta, and our engineer took compassion on the difficul¬ 
ty I found in making the natives understand whore they were to take me, as 
signs would not always answer the purpose, and took me ashore, engaged a 
palanquin for me, and gave the bearers proper instructions, * 

We should not have thought of applying the epithet “ palace¬ 
like” to Fort-Gloster Mills; but as we have seen very few 
palaces, our idea of what is essential to such an edifice is 
very contracted, and therefore probably very orroneous. The 
mistake as to the name of Garden-Reach is very excusable 
in a foreigner; but we wonder that it was not corrected by 
the translator. In one of the Garden-Reach " palaces,” the 
residence of Mr. Heiliger, a Gorman merchant, Mrs. Pfeiffer 
stayed during her residence in Calcutta. She was of course 
"quartered with true Indian luxury—having a bed-chamber, 
* a reception room, a bath-room, and a dressing-room placed at 
‘ her disposal.” We have next the usual dissertation on 
native servants, and thfc other details of Indian house-keep¬ 
ing ;— 

Every family inhabits a palace, and keeps from twenty-five to thirty 
servants ;*—two cooks, a dish-washer, two water-carriers, four to wait at table, 
four room-cleaners, a lamp-lighter, half-a-dozen stable men (for there are at 
least six horses, and every horse must have his own attendant), a pair of 
coachmen, ditto of gardeners, a waiting maid for the lady, a nurse fee 
every child, and a maid to wait upon the nurses ; two tailors, two puukah 
pullers, and a porter. 1 have visited families that kept as many as sixty or 
seventy servants. Their wages run from four to eleven rupees a fci#*b, 
but they receive no food, and only a few sleep in the house ; board and 
lodging are reckoned in the wages. Most of them are married, tnd go 
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home daily to eat and sleep ; they also buy their own clothing, except tur¬ 
bans and girdles, and provide for their own washing. The linen of the 
family is put out to wash, notwithstanding the crowd of servants ; and a 
common rate for this is three rupees for a hundred pieces ; but the quantity 
of linen required is extraordinary, for every thing is worn white, and the 
entire dress is usually changed twice a day. 

Provisions are not dear, but horses, carriages, furniture, and elothes 
excessively so ; the three last come from Europe, the horses frequently from 
Australia or Java, though sometimes from Europe; and 1 have known 
people keep twenty of them. 

In my opinion, all this inordinate expenditure is, in a great measure, the 
fault of the Europeans themselves. They see the rajahs, and great people 
of the country with these swarms of idle attendants, and they will not 
be outdone by them ; by degrees the custom becomes established, and 
now, I believe, it would be difficult to break through it; I was told 
that it could not'bo otherwise, as long as the Hindoos were divided into 
castes. The Hindoo who cleans the rooms would, on no account, w|it at 
table; the qhild’s nurse would scorn to clean the basin that the little one 
is washed in ; yet, nevertheless, even allowing for this, the number of 
attendants is needlessly great. Even in China and Singapore I was struck 
by the same circumstance, but here the number is doublo or treble what 
it is there. 

We do not think that residents in Calcutta usually have their 
washing “done” at so much for the hundred pieces; but as 
this would be the way in which Mrs. Pfeiffer, on her arrival 
from a seiP-voyage, was accommodated, the mistake is a very 
pardonable one. We should say, that of the thousands of 
carriages in Calcutta, very few have been brought from Eu¬ 
rope, also very little furniture; we do not think that clothes 
are excessively*dear, and we never heard of any importation 
of horses from Java. We presume Burmah is intended. As 
to families iti Calcutta keeping from sixty to seventy servants, 
that is, properly domestic servants, not employed in any work 
connected with their master’s profession, we should suspect 
that it is a mistake. The following short extract will surprise 
our Calcutta readers, and show them how little they know of 
the city in which they dwell:— 

The notorious “ Black Hole,” in which, in the year 1756, the Rajah 
Suraja Dowla, when he took Calcutta, shut tfp and suffocated 150 of the 
most distinguished prisoners, is now turned into a warehouse; but boforo 
the entrance stands an obelisk about fifty feet high, on which the names of 
the unfortunate men are inscribed. 

We are really sorry for the occurrence of this passage; as 
it tends, whether we will or not, to shake our confidence in 
our author’s veracity. Little inaccuracies, of which there are 
multitudes in the book, are very excusable, and frequently very 
amj|8tng; but this is a statement intended to make us believe 
that the author saw what she certainly did not see. We 
cannot even believe that it is the result of the “ tricks upon 
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travellers” which some people love to display their ingenuity 
in perpetrating; for there is not a single building in Calcutta 
with an obelisk fifty feet high before it, which any mischievous 
youth acting as her cicerone, might have told her was the Black 
Hole. The only explanation that we can give of the matter, 
and it is one on which we fall back very unwillingly, is that Mrs. 
Pfeiffer, all the time she was in India, forgot all about the 
Black Hole; but that when she was preparing the work for 
the press, it struck her that this was one of the things that 
she ought to have seen, and that she had recourse to some 
book for information as to its present state, but unfortunately 
referred to some one of an earlier date than 1820. At all 
events no trace of the Black Hole, or of the monumental 
obelisk, has existed since that date. 

Our author went to visit a native gentleman, “ whose pro¬ 
perty, with that of bis brother, is estimated at £150,000 
‘ sterling.” Unless we mistake the person alluded to here, she 
might have stated his property at a very much higher “ figure” 
than this. Indeed, if native rumour is at all to be depended 
upon as to the havings of the two brothers whom we suppose 
alluded to, one of whom is now dead, she would have been 
much nearer the mark if she had added an additional cypher:— 

The great man sent for his two sons, handsome boys of four and seven 
years of age, to present to me, and l inquired after his wife and daughters, 
though awaro that L was a little out of order in so doing. Our poor sex 
stands so low in the opinion of a Hindu, that even a qucplion about them 
is half an insult; he forgave me for it however, us I was a European, and 
ordered his girls also to be summoned : the youngest was a lovely baby of 
six months old, tolerably white and with splendid eyes ; tho eldest a rather 
common-looking little girl of nine, whom her father presented to me as a 
bride, and invited me to the wedding, which was to take place in six weeks; 
X was so surprised, that I said X supposed of course lie meant not wedding 
but betrothal, but he nasured me that the child was to be really married and 
given over to her husband. 

When I asked whether she liked the bridegroom, I was told that they 
were to see each other for the first time on the wedding day; and he assur¬ 
ed me further, that among biapeople a father must make all possible baste 
to provide husbands for liis girls, as an unmarried daughter would be the 
disgrace of the father, who would he regarded as wanting in natural affec¬ 
tion. When he has found a son-in law whom he approves, he describes 
to his wife his qualities, person, property, and so forth, and with bis descrip¬ 
tion she must be content, for neither as bridegroom nor husband does she 
ever see the man to whom her daughter is given. He is never considered 
as belonging to the family of the bride—but the young wife goes over en¬ 
tirely into the family of her husband. 

Bad as the condition of Hindu females is, this picture se$^|li 
to us considerably over-coloured. There is no reason whatever 
why a Hindu lady should not see her son-in-law either before 
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or after marriage, if she has any desire to do so; and in point 
of fact all ladies do occasionally see their sons-in-law if they 
live within reach. 

Before I left the house, I went to see an apartment in the lower story, in 
which, once a year, a domestic religious service is performed, called the 
Natsoh. This festival—the greatest of the Hindus—falls at the beginning 
of October, and lasts fourteen days, and during that time both rich and 
poor carefully refrain from every kind of work. The merchant closes his 
shops and warehouses, the servant procures himself a deputy to do his work, 
and master and man pass their time, if not in praying and fasting, at least 
in doing nothing else. The Babu related to me that during the festival 
his saloon was richly ornamented, and the ten-armed goddess Durga set up 
in the middle of it. She is made of clay or wood, painted in the gaudiest 
colours, and decorated with flowers, ribbons, gold and silver spangles, and 
often real jewels. The saloon, the court-yard, and the outside of the house 
glitter with hundreds of lamps and lights intermixed with vases an4 gar¬ 
lands of flowers. Many animals are sacrificed, though they are killed not 
in the sight of the goddess, but in some remote corner of the house. Priests 
come to wait upon the divinity, and dancing-girls display their art to the 
sound of loud music : there tiro among these women, I was told, Indian 
Elslers and Taglionis who, like them, obtain large sums for their perform¬ 
ances ; at the time I was there, there was a Persian dancer, who never 
came for an evening under 500 rupees. < 

During tho Natsch, crowds of visitors, amongst whom are many Euro¬ 
peans, go from temple to temple, and the more distinguished guests ara 
entertained with sweetmeats and fruit. 

The supposition, that the term natch , which has almost 
been naturalized as an English word, is synonymous with the 
Durga Pitja, is one of those amusing little mistakes to which 
we previously tilluded. We are happy to say that not many 
Europeans of respectability now attend the natches given on 
occasion of this puja. Would that there were none, who so far 
forget what is due to themselves, their country, and that reli¬ 
gion to which they owe so much! Our authoress seems to 
have been rather industrious in her enquires into the idolatry 
of the Hindus :— 

Festivals in honour of the four-armed goddess TCally take place several 
times a year, and there were two while 1 was in Calcutta. 13efore every 
but I saw a crowd of little idols, formed of clify, and gaily painted, but repre¬ 
senting the most horrible figures, The goddess Rally is of the sizo of life, 
and stretches her tongue as far as possible out of widely opened jaws; but 
she is adorned with garlands of flowers. Her temple is a wretched build¬ 
ing, or rather a dark hole, with a few turrets at the top of it: the statues in 
it are distinguished by most enormous heads and long tongues; their faces 
are painted red, yellow, and sky blue. 

This I saw through the door; for as I belonged to the feminine gender, 
I was not deemed worthy to enter so great a sanctuary as the temple of 
Rally, but I was quite resigned to the prohibition. 

The latter paragraph is very rich, as a specimen of theoriz¬ 
ing upon false data, and is worthy of being placed side by side 
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with the question wherewithal Charles the Second is said to 
have puzzled the philosophers of his day :—“ What is the 
reason why a living fish put into a vessel of water does 
not increase its weight, while the same fish, if dead, would 
make it weigh more by the whole amount of its own weight ?” 
—“ What is the reason why a European woman is not 
allowed to enter a Hindu temple, while a European man 
may enter freely ?” This specimen of griffinish theorising re¬ 
calls to us an amusing anecdote, which was related to us only 
a few days ago by the lady to whom it occurred, A gentle¬ 
man newly imported was listening to a conversation between 
her and a durzi, who becoming very earnest, repeatedly 
assured her with folded hands that she was his father and mo¬ 
ther, The gentleman asked what it was that he had so eagerly 
said, and on being informed, replied that he supposed that must 
be owing to the Hindu notions of transmigration !! Of’ course 
the hoary-bearded son of our informant was a Mussulman; but 
that was a trifle. 

After the visit to Kali’s temple, Mrs. Pfeiffer went to the 
Nimtola Ghat, the place in Calcutta where the Hindus burn 
their dead. We presume she is the first European lady that 
ever passed the limits of this enclosure, and we may safely 
predict that her example will not be extensively followed :— 

In this place I saw one dead and ono dying man, and on six funeral piles 
six corpses, which the high darting flames were rapidly consuming. Birds 
of the stork kind, larger than turkeys, small vulture's, and ravens were 
sitting round in great numbers on the neighbouring roofs and trees, and 
eagerly waiting for the half-burnt bodies. I hastened shuddering from the 
spot, and could for a long time not banish its painful image from my 
memory. 

Such is the whole amount of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s gleanings during 
a residence of fivfi weeks in Calcutta. It is true there is not 
much to be seen or remarked on in our city; but surely she 
might have found a few more matters of interest. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer’s next movement was through the Sunderbunds, 
and up the Ganges to Benares, on board the Steamer General 
Macleod. Nothing strikes us particularly in her account of 
this voyage, except her strange mistakes as to the names of 

{ daces, Katscherie for Kedgeree, Gulna for Coolneab, Bea- 
eah for Rampore Beaulea, and Gur for Gour. On stopping at 
Rajmahal, our authoress set out in search of the ruins of this once 
famous capital. But she did not succeed, or at least all the 
ruins that she found, “ certainly did not occupy a space of two 
* English square miles.” From this she seems to conclude that 
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the existence of Gour, as a city that occupied twenty square 
miles, is very apocryphal. Our Indian readers will not be 
Surprised at her not finding the ruins of Gour at Rajmahal, 
since tlieir site is a good dozen of miles from that station I 
She made the discovery, that Monghyr “ is considered one of 

* the unhealthiest places in all India, and whoever is ordered 

* here for a few years, may generally take a final farewell of 

‘ his friends.” This, we think, will be news for our medical 
statisticians. Her description of Benares is very meagre, but 
so far as we are able to judge, not inaccurate. The principal 
event recorded is a visit to the titular raja, who treated her 
with great kindness, got up an extempore natch for her gratifi¬ 
cation, and mounting her on his own elephant, sent her off*to 
visit his garden. % 

From Bfinares, she proceeded to Allahabad in a “post-dock a 
conveyance whose nature it is not easy to understand, the latter 
word being Pfeifierian for dak; and the former being English 
for the same ! Here also her romanizing is amusingly at fault, 
converting the native name of the city Prdyag into Brag. 
From Allahabad, slie went to Cannipoor, (Cawnpore) and 
thence to Agra. The following is her account of the far-famed 
Taj:— 


The last sight I went to see in Agra was the admired and world-renown¬ 
ed Taj-Mahal, a monument erected hy the Sultan Jehan to the memory of 
Ins favourite lady, Narr-Mahal: hut the sultan’s own memory has been 
more indebted to it: for every ono who sees it naturally asks after the 
name of the monarch whose word of power called such a structure into 
being. The names of the architect and builder have unfortunately been 
lost: many have ascribed it to Italian masters; but when we see so many 
magnificent works of Mahomedan artists, we should either deny them all, 
or be willing to acknowledge this. 

On an open terrace of red sandstone twelve feet high, standing in the 
middle of a garden, is reared an octangular moscme of white marble, 
with high arcades and minarets at the four corners. The principal cupola 
rises to a height of 2fi() feet, and is surrounded by smaller ones. All round 
the outside of the mosque are sentences from the Koran in letters of black 
marble, inlaid. In the principal apartment st^nd two sarcophagi, in one 
of which repose the remains of the sultan, and in the other those of his 
favourite, and they, as well as the lower half of the walls, aro of the richest 
mosaic, inlaid with semi-precious stones. One of the most beautiful things 
about it is the trellis-work of marble by which the sarcophagi are surrounded, 
and which is so delicately and exquisitely wrought that it looks like carved 
ivory : it is also enriched at top and bottom with semi precious stones, and 
among them one was pointed out to me called the “ gold Btone,” and which 
has perfectly the fine colour of that metal : it is very costly, more so than 
lapis-lazuli. 

Two other mosques stand at a short distance from the Taj-Mahal, which 
anywhere else would bo much admired, but they are little noticed in the 
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presence of a structure, of which a traveller says, not without reason, that 
“ it seems too pure—too holy to bo tho work of human hands. Angels," 
he adds," must have brought it from Heaven and a glass case should bo 
thrown over it to preserve it even from every breath of air; yet this mau¬ 
soleum has already stood 250 years, but it is as perfect as if it wore just 
finished. Many travellers have asserted that its effect is peculiarly en¬ 
chanting by moonlight, and accordingly I paid it a visit when the moon was 
shining gloriously, hut I did not at all agree with them that the effect was 
improved, and almost regretted to have weakened thus my first impression. 
Amidst ancient ruins or Gothic buildings, moonlight exercises a magic 
power, but not so on a monument of polished white marble, for that only 
falls into vague undefined masses like heaps of snow. I cannot but suspect 
that the first traveller who visited it by moonlight, did so in company that 
made everything charming, and that the subsequent ones have only repeat¬ 
ed after him. 

We quite agree with Mrs. Pfeiffer on this point in esthetics. 
The light that is suitable for “ fair Melrose ” cannot be the 
light in which to see the Taj -Mahal aright. 

Through Futteypore to Delhi was her next stage; in her 
ignorance, she sadly libels the fair children of the Hindu 
community :— 

Tho prettiest girlish faces peep modestly out of these curtained bailis ; 
and did not one know that in India an unveiled face is never an innocent 
one, the fact certainly could not bo divined from their looks or behaviour. 
Unhappily there is no country in the world where there arc more of this 
class than in India; and in a great measure on account of an absurd 
and unnatural law : the girls of every family are betrothed when they are 
only a few months old ; and should the bridegroom die even immediately 
after, the child is considered as a widow, and cannot ^marry again. The 
estate of widowhood is regarded as a great misfortune, for it is supposed 
that only thoso women are placed in it who have, in some preceding life, 
deserved such a punishment. Most of the young women so situated become 
dancing-girls. 

Wc yield to none, in our estimate of the evils arising from 
the practice of early marriages; but it is too much to suppose 
that the children in Delhi sent out to take the air in an even¬ 
ing are all prostitutes, and that most of the young widows 
throughout India becqme dancing-girls! Upon the whole, 
however, we find more information, and fewer mis-statements 
respecting Delhi, than generally occur in our traveller’s descrip¬ 
tion of places and things; which is probably due to her 
having been the guest of Dr. Sprenger, who showed her great 
kindness, knew what he had to describe, and could describe it 
in her own language. That in Calcutta she had fallen amongst 
wags willing to play on her griffinism, is evident from the 
strain of many of her remarks; and not least from the fact 
that she was strongly impressed while here with a sense 
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of the danger of proceeding beyond Delhi, on account of 
the country being positively over-run with Thugs! Al¬ 
though this impression was dissipated at Delhi, she still 
could not proceed to Simla, on account of the season; and 
therefore took the nearer road to Bombay through Central 
India. Her first main station, after leaving Delhi, was Kotah, 
where she did not find the Resident, Captain Burdon, but was 
kindly entertained by the Surgeon, Dr. Roland. Her next 
stage was Indore, where she was hospitably received by the 
Resident, Mr. Hamilton, who treated her with princely hospi¬ 
tality, and made arrangements for forwarding her to Ajunta. On 
her way to the fortress ofDowlutabad and the temples of Eliora, 
she made a digression to take part in a tiger-hunt. We must 
give the account in her own words:— 

When Captain Gill understood that I wished to visit the renowned for¬ 
tress of Dowlutabad, he told me that no one was admitted to it without au 
order from the oommandant of Aurunjabad; but he added, that he would im¬ 
mediately send a messenger thither for one, and he could at the same time 
bring me a card of admission for Eliora. There and back the messenger 
would have a distance of 140 miles to go, and all this courtesy was shown 
by Englishmen to me, a German woman, without rank or distinction of 
any kind. 

At four o’clock in the morning the captain favoured me with his company 
at the coffee-table, and half an hour afterwards I was sitting in my oaili 
pursuing my journey. 

March 9.—Early in the morning I mounted my horse, to visit the rocky 
temple of Eliora; but, as it often happens in life, l was reminded of the 
proverbial saying, “ Man proposes and God disposes,” and instead of the 
temple I saw a tig&r-hunt. 

I bad scarcely turned my back on the town where I had passed the night, 
when I saw advancing towards me from the bongolo several Europeans, 
sitting upon elephants. We stopped on coming up with each other, and 
began a conversation, from which it appeared that the gentlemen were out 
on a tiger-hunt, as they had had information of some being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and they invited me, if such sport did not terrify me too much, 
to join them. I was very glad of the invitation, and toon found myself in 
company with two of the gentlemen and one native, seated in a box about 
two feet high, which was placed on the back of a very large elephant. 
The native was to load the guns ; and they gave me a large knife to de¬ 
fend myself with in case the tiger should sprir/g up to tbe edge of the box. 

Thus prepared, we set off for the hills, aud after the lapse of some hours, 
thought we had come, probably, pretty close to the tiger’s don, when sud¬ 
denly one of our servants exclaimed, *' Bach, back,* that is Tiger!” Glaring 
eyes were seen through the bushes, and at the same moment several shots 
were fired. The animal was soon pierced by several bullets, and now dash¬ 
ed at us full of fury. He made such tremendous springs that 1 thought be 
must infallibly soon reach our box, and choose himself a victim out of our 
party. This spectacle was terrible enough to me, and my fear was presently 
increased by the sight of a second tiger. I behaved myself, however, so 

* Ffcifferian for BHg, Bhctg. 
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valiantly, that no one of the gentlemen suspected what a coward I was. 
Shot followed shot. The elephants defended themselves very cleverly with 
their trunks, and after a hot fight of half an hour’s duration, we remained 
victors, and the dead animals were in triumph robbed of their beautiful 
skins. The gentlemen were so courteous as to offer me one of them, but 
I declined accepting it, as I could not have delayed my journey long 
enough to have it dried and put into a proper state. 

I got a good deal of praise for my courageous behaviour, and I was told 
tiger-hunting was really extremely dangerous where the elephants were not 
very well trained. If they were afraid of the tigers, and ran away, one 
would be very likely to be dashed off by the branches of the trees, or per* 
haps left hanging upon them, and then would infallibly become the prey 
of the enraged animal. It was of course too late for my visit to the tern* 
pies this day, so I had to put it off till the following morning. 

In seven weeks from Delhi our traveller reached Bombay, 
where she cultivated an acquaintance with the Parsi doctrines 
and'ritual, visited Elephanta and Salsette, and saw all that is to 
be seen in the metropolis of the Western Presidency. She 
then left India, in a small steamer bound for Bussora; and here 
we must take our leave of her. 

From all that we have said, and especially from the extracts 
we have introduced, our readers will form their own judgment 
as to the merits and demerits of this book. It is certainly a 
curiosity iu its way, and is pleasant to read; but for any 
purpose of information or instruction its value is not great, on 
account of the inaccuracies with which it abounds. In fact, 
whatever gratification Mrs. Pfeiffer herself may have received 
in the course of her voyages and travels, we do not think that 
her narrative is particularly valuable. In tfle course of our 
perusal we have frequently put the question Cui bono , and echo 
in reply, has faintly whispered " No, ” 
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Art. II.— The Life of Tavu-Kwang , late Emperor of China, 
with Memoirs of the Court of Peking ; including a Sketch of 
the principal events in the History of the Chinese Empire during 
the last fifty years. By the late Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, author 
of the “ History of China f “ China Opened ,” Sfc. London , 
1852. 

Although this volume was probably not put to press till 
after the death of its author, and was not published till after 
the tidings of his death had reached England, yet it does not 
labor under the disadvantages usually incident to posthumous 
publications; since it was fully prepared for the press, and trans¬ 
mitted for publication to England, by the author himself. , We 
cannot but regard it as matter of thankfulness, that he had 
completed this work before his summons came; for although 
the account that it contains, both of the late emperor’s life, and 
of the events of bis reign, is but meagre, yet we believe we 
may safely assert that Dr. Gutzlaff has not left any man behind 
him who could give even so complete and so accurate an account 
both of the one and the other. Accustomed as he was for 
so many years to live on terms of familiar intercourse with 
thousands of Chinese of all ranks and classes—acquainted with 
the language and habits of thought of the people, to an extent 
to which no European ever was before—he was able to bring 
the discriminative powers of a shrewd and intelligent mind to 
bear upon the sentiments of the Chinese, respecting the character 
of their sovereign, and the important events that occurred in 
the course of his reign: while the position that he occupied 
during and since the war between Britain and China, and the 
important part that he had to take, as principal interpreter, in 
all the negotiations carried on between the representatives of the 
two nations, gave him better opportunities than any other man 
enjoyed, to trace the tortuous windings of Chinese policy and 
diplomacy, as exhibited in that most important crisis of China’s 
history. As it would have been deeply to be regretted that 
Dr. GutzlafFe knowledge of these things should have died with 
him, so it is a matter of corresponding satisfaction that he lived 
long enough to prepare the work before us for publication. 

We are at issue with Dr. Gutzlaff respecting the sentiment 
contained in his opening paragraphTo be an emperor of 
‘ China is perhaps the highest dignity to which a mortal can 

* aspire. Leaving out all that superstition has added to the 
‘ exalted rank the monarch holds, there remains still very much 

* which would fill minds like thoBe of Alexander and Napoleon, 
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* even at the acmd of their glory, with envy. It is not neces- 
( sary to talk about the great emperor as the prince of princes, 
‘ the vice-gerent of heaven upon earth, the very representative 
‘ of all living beings, to give a sublime idea of liia position; 
‘ the simple fact of being sovereign over three hundred and 
‘ sixty-five millions of human beings, is enough to raise the 

* autocrat in worldly estimation.” When we say that we are 
at issue with our author respecting this sentiment, we do not 
mean it merely on the high ground, that there is a dignity to 
which mortals may aspire—and which mortals may attain— 
above that of any earthly sovereignty whatsoever. We speak 
merely of the comparative dignities of earthly thrones; and 
we know of at least one which we would far rather occupy— 
we tjust there is no treason involved in thus permitting the 
thought to glance through our mind—than that of China. We 
will not allow Alexander and Napoleon to be the best judges 
on such a question; and without doubting that their sentiments 
would have been akin to those that our author imputes to them, 
we can say for ourselves, and for all right-thinking and sound- 
judging men, that it were far better, and a far higher dignity, 
to be the constitutional ruler of a free, happy, and loyal people, 
than to be the nominal sovereign of a third part of the human 
race. And that no emperor of China can be more than the 
nominal sovereign of his vast dominions, the work before us 
seems to us indisputably to evince. We deny not that the 
character of the emperor will exert a considerable influence on 
the condition of a portion of the people, nor that a man of 
goodness and energy combined might do much good were he 
placed on the throne of China—as indeed where in the wide 
world will a good and energetic man not find or make the 
means of doing much good? Neither do we deny that such 
an emperor might derive some degree of happiness and satisfac¬ 
tion from the consciousness of diffusing blessings around him. 
But for all that, we are very certain that the throne of China is 
not the seat on which a wisely ambitious man would seek to sit. 

We have all along known that the power of the emperor 
is scarcely felt in the remote provinces of his dominions; that 
in fact the Mandarins, as a body, are the supreme rulers; that 
while they are individually responsible, the supercession of 
one only makes room for the appointment of another, so that 
the authority of the body is still maintained; and that the 
emperor’s power extends no further than to the choice of those 
who are to exercise a virtually irresponsible authority. But 
while we have long known this in the general, we do not re<- 
member that the impression that so it is, and that so it must be. 
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was ever so vividly produced oil our mind, as it has been by 
the perusal of this plain and straight-forward narrative. The 
author has no theory to maintain—no point of political doctrine 
to establish; he simply relates events as they occurred, and 
represents the state of things as he saw it daily before his ejms. 
But simple as is the relation, and plain as is the representation, 
it clearly indicates that the mis-government of the country, 
even under a good emperor, is greater even than we had ima¬ 
gined, and that the emperor has almost nothing in his power, 
either for the prevention of evil, or the accomplishment of good. 

We leave out of view the tyranny of custom by which the 
occupant of the imperial throne is swayed and shackled; the 
necessity of his acting according to empiric rules, and the ab¬ 
solute impossibility of his exercising independent judgment on 
any occasion. True, it may be said that any emperor may break 
through these rules, and refuse to be for ever wrapped in the 
swaddling clothes of tyrannous custom. True, he may do this, 
but can he do this and continue emperor? We suspect that 
this is an impossibility; and that the first symptom of an em¬ 
peror’s independence of thought and judgment would be the 
signal for a revolution. At present it seems to us that the em¬ 
peror of China has but one thing to depend upon for the stabi¬ 
lity of his throne—that is the mutual jealousy and hatred of 
the nobles and Mandarins. Divide et impera is the maxim, on the 
adherence to which his safety must depend ; but let any emperor 
attempt an innovation which it would be the interest of the 
whole of this body to resist, and his downfal would be sure. 

Meen-ning,whoon ascending the throne took the name of Taou- 
Kwang, was bornin 1781. His succession to the imperial dignity 
resulted from a combination of unlooked-for occurrences. His 
grand-father, Keenlung, in the exercise of that right which al¬ 
lows the emperor to choose any one of his sdns as his successor, 
had designated several of his sons in succession; but those de¬ 
signated had either died, or had forfeited the affection of their 
father. His final choice fell upon Keaking, his fifteenth child, 
the son of a concubine. Keaking was the father of Meen-ning, 
who also was the son of a concubine, and who had attained the age 
of maturity when Keenlung abdicated the throne. The reign 
of Keaking was distinguished by nothing more than by licentious¬ 
ness and mis-rule. His court was a scene of endless debauchery, 
the people were fleeced unmercifully in order to furnish to the 
monarch and his dissolute courtiers the means of riotand excess ; 
and various attempts, in which some of his own sons were en¬ 
gaged, were made upon the life of the emperor. On one of 
these occasions, Meen-ning (Taou-Kwang) saved his father’s life, 
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and was in consequence nominated his successor. Tims it was 
contrary to all reasonable expectation, that Taou-Kwang became 
emperor; his father having been chosen only after several of 
his brothers, and he in like manner having been chosen by his 
father in consequence of a single act of intrepidity. 

It was fortunate for Taou-Kwang that his grandfather lived 
so long, and that his tastes were formed in his court, and not 
in that of his own father. In that court he had acquired a taste 
for athletic and manly exercises, which preserved him from 
the debauchery and effeminacy that disgraced the court of Kea- 
king. The following brief account of his character is given 
by our author:— 

Meen-ning could not fail to bo occasionally present at, the parties given 
by lm father, and to behold the abandoned characters of those who consti¬ 
tuted bis bosom friends; and that he, in such a hot bed of vice, should have 
breathed a pure atmosphere, and left this den of all that was vile, unsullied, 
is matter of admiration, and speaks volumes in favor of his character. Ho 
avoided, on the other hand, all interference, and never remonstrated, what¬ 
ever might happen. Nor did he come forward, as the appointed heir of the 
crown, to arrogate those honors which in that character would fall to his 
share. Had he shown the least inclination to exhibit himself as the future 
ruler of the vast empire, ho would, with many of his best contemporaries, 
have soon ceased to behold the light of the sun. It was his unassuming 
character that pleased his father most; for ho gave no rise to suspicion, 
and betrayed no emotion amongst the most trying scenes, when his kindred 
and acquaintances were hurried to exocutiou ; and he lived without making 
any party for himself. When he had his how and arrows, his match lock 
and horse, Meen ning was satisfied, and cared very littlo for the affairs of 
the State, which were beyond his reach. Being totally tfevoid of the talent 
for plotting, none of the grandees ever made him a confidant of their 
plaus; and oven slander could not accuse him of having meddled with 
politics. 

Such was Meen-ning, when the death of his father in 1820 
raised him to the throne. If we had reason to believe that it 
was purely the lo\^ of field-sports, and indifference to politics, 
or disgust at his father’s licentious and tyrannical proceedings, 
that induced him so stedfastly to stand aloof from public affairs, 
we should sympathize, somewhat more cordially than we actually 
fee], ourselves able to do, with the eulogium just quoted from the 
work before us. But we confess that we can see but little in 
his character save selfish caution, nothing in his refraining from 
taking part in the plots of the day, but a deeper plot to retain 
the position in the emperor’s favor, which by a fortunate accident, 
he had won. However, even in this view of the matter, we 
must remember that caution and deep plotting are qualities 
more in esteem among the Chinese than amongst us. 

Be this as it may; it requireda man of mature judgment(Taou- 
Kwang was in his thirty-ninth year) and of cool and cautious pru- 

K K 
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dence/ to stieeeed anemperor like Keaking, under whose bad 
reign the king4om had fallen into a state bordering upon anar¬ 
chy ; disorder and misrule having obtained the unchecked as¬ 
cendancy in all- departments of the Government. His first act, 
after being fairly seated on the throne, was to clear the Augean 
stable of his father’s harem and court. “ The silent, the pensive 

* Taou-Kwang” (says our author) “ whom every one believed 

* to be unfit for holding such a high station, began to look about 

* in order to effect the necessary reforms. The Harem had been 
4 made a place of abomination, and the vilest of woman-kind 

* reigned there supreme. Thither, therefore, the attention of 

* Taou-Kwang was first directed: he dismissed the women, al- 

* lowing each to return to her parents and relatives: there 

* were few that had not secured large sums by the most nefarious 
( traffic. The comedians, buffoons, and all that class were 

* also discharged, and the whole establishment was cleared.” * 

* * t( now Taou-K wang’s care was directed to the Govern- 

4 ment. The cabinet claimed his first care; and the removal 
4 of ministers, partly on account of their age, partly for having 

* been the creatures of his father, took place successively. But 

* in these proceedings no violence or injustice was done. It 
4 had been customary, on the accession of a new emperor, to 

* mulct the richest among them, and having done so, to draw up 
4 a register of their crimes, in order to condemn them to the 
‘ utmost penalty. Now, the changes took place gradually, 
‘ without the slightest vituperation.” 

So far all well. But the work of destruction is proverbially 
easier than that of construction; and Taou-Kwang was not the 
first monarch who found it easier to remove a bad cabinet than 
to replace it by a good one. At no time have good, unselfish, 
and patriotic men abounded amongst the Chinese nobles; and 
the dissolute reign of Keaking had well 'nigh rendered the 
breed extinct. The emperor therefore tried the hazardous ex¬ 
periment of being his own minister; but the experiment did 
not succeed, or at least but partially. ‘By degrees, therefore, he 
took to his counsels the best men that he could find; and the 
descriptions which our author gives of these men seem to us to 
be masterly sketches, with an air of reality about them that in¬ 
dicates that they are drawn from the life, and with no appren¬ 
tice’s pencil. We cannot give a more favorable specimen of the 
work before us than by extracting one or two of these accounts 
of the counsellors of Taou-Kwang. We begin with Lung, 
whose name is not unknown to Europeans. 

The people, however, hoped that the famous Lung, once so celebrated 
aft a statesman, and now banished from the court, would again be called 
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into power. This did not take place immediately; disliked |he 

man on account of his boisterous, imperious manner. When be was Up 
braided for neglecting such an excellent statesman, 
that he was willing to receive advice, but would not in this oase leave the 
intermeddler unpunished. Lung remained a month at the court, and was 
then sent in charge of the pleasure grounds of Gehol, 

There are few adventurers who have lived such a chequered life as this 
courtier. He was always happy, always buoyant; no punishment could 
cast him down entirely, no promotion or good fortune make him proud and 
overbearing. Profuse in his expenditure, always poor and harassed, he 
never took a farthing from the poor; nor did he in any manner encroach 
upon the rights of the people. This gave him great popularity; and when¬ 
ever any calamity afflicted the country, it was Lung to whom the people 
looked. He remained for some time at the pleasure-garden; perceiving how¬ 
ever very soon that mere merit never proved sufficient to retain the imperial 
favor, he managed to get a daughter into the Harem; and having succeeded 
in this, he had a very strong advocate at Court. 

In a short time he was made Governor-General of the province of Chih-lo, 
a very high post, as Pekin is situated within its jurisdiction. He obtained 
quite the ascendancy in the cabinet, talked a good deal, and Wrote still 
more. Being given to hard drinking, he often appeared in the council-cham¬ 
ber with a napkin dipped in water round his head, to cool his cranium. He 
then was the soul of the ministry, discussing all the points with great volu¬ 
bility, giving much good advice, and proving of some avail to Taou-Kwang. 
But the emperor wished to be free from vain interlocutors, and therefore 
availed himself of an opportunity to send this too powerful grandee to Ko lo 
to settle some quarrels there. Thus he was freed from Lung's presence, and 
began to breathe again. 

The blustering, swaggering, reckless Lung, does not at all har¬ 
monize with the current ideas respecting a Chinese grandee; 
and we suspect that he was not a type of a large class. Much 
more in accordance with the general ideas respecting the class 
to which they belonged, are the characters of Keying and 
Hegan, the former being a better than average specimen, and 
the latter perhaps a Jittle worse; but both possessing the generic 
characteristics, flexibility, sycophancy, and unadulterated selfish¬ 
ness. Another pair equally displaying the characteristics of the 
order, were Muhchangal and Keshen. But we pass all these 
and others over; and extract with pleasure the sketch of Elepoo, 
of whom we do not notf hear for the first time; and our good 
opinion of whom we are glad to have confirmed by Dr. GutzlafE 

The very opposite of this great statesman was Elepoo, a man older 
than Taou-Kwang, and in early life attached to his person. His 
whole character was that of straight-forwardness, without blandishment; he 
had little talent, hut great honesty of purpose: whenever this was wanted, 
he was the man. As he often spoke his mind freely, he gave frequent 
offence, and was repeatedly exiled to the provinces; where however, he held 
high offices. Yet his master never took off his eye from his faithful servant ; 
and when every one thought that he was forgotten, asummons was all at once 
issued to call him to the capital. There he was again treated with great 
respect, until his unconquerable uprightness brought on another rupture, 
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It is truly refreshing to meet with such an honest John-Bull- 
like old fellow amongst such a squad. Truly a sturdy, brave, 
heroic man, a truth-loving and faith-keeping man, in the midst 
of a nation of liars and covenant-breakers. With all the 
fearlessness of Lung, and without his boisterousness and 
immorality, a man of the hedge-hog* breed—happier, we 
dare say, in his exile than in his recal—liking better to 
“ hear the lark sing than the mouse chirp,” having a consti¬ 
tution better attempered to the atmosphere of the country 
than to that of the court. Such a man was worthy of a better 
fate than to be subject to the malice of Keshen and the caprice 
of Taou-Kwang. We set out by stating that our ambition 
does not point to the occupancy of the Chinese throne as an 
object intensely to be desired ; neither does it lead us to wish 
for a place at its foot. We will not spoil the effect of the de¬ 
scription of this fine fellow by extracting any more of our 

* On the Situm caique tribuito principle, we ought to acknowledge our obligation to 
Mr. Douglas Jerrolil for the idea that leads to this comparison. As many of our read¬ 
ers may he ignorant of the peculiar merits of the hedge-hog, it is altogether due to 
Elepoo, that we should quote the passage at length, in order to vindicate the claims to 
he regarded as a compliment, of an epithet that will not, perhaps, be generally acknow¬ 
ledged in that quality. 

“ Give me all bosom friends like him/' (says Mr. Jen-old in the person of Mr. Cap- 
stiek), for then there’d he no deceit in 'em: you’d see the worst of ’em at the begin¬ 
ning. Now look at this fine honest fellow. Wliat plain, straightforward truths he 
bears about him! Yon see at once that he is a living pin-cushion with the pins’ 
points upwards, and instantly you treat him after his open nature. Yon know he’s not 
to he played at ball with: you take in with a glance all that his exterior signifies, and 
ought to love him for his frankness. Poor wretch! ’tis a thousand and a thousand 
times the ruin of him. He has, it is true, an outside of thorns—heaven made him 
with them—but a heart of honey. * * * Tie hears a plain exterior; he shews so many 
pricking truths to the world, that the world, iri revenge, couples every outside point 
with ati interior devil. He is made a martyr for this iniquity—lie hides nothing. Poor 
Velvet!” 

“’Tis a pity,” said King-Cup, “that all hedge-hogs are not translated after 
your fashion.'’ 

“What a better world ’twould make of it!” answered the Cynic. “But no. Sir,, 
no: that's the sort of thing the world lovesand Capstick pointed to a hand¬ 
some tortoise-shell eat, stretched at her fullest length upon the hearth.” “ What a 
meek, cosy face she has : a placid, auiet sort of grandmother-look—may all grand¬ 
mothers forgive me ! Then, to see her lap milk; why, you’d think a drop of blood of 
any sort would poison her. The wretch ! ’twas on If last week she killed and ate one 
of my doves, and afterwards sat wiping her whiskers with her left paw, as comfort¬ 
ably as any dowager at a tea party. I nursed her before she had any eyes to look at 
her benefactor, and she has sat and purred upon my knee, as though she knew all she 
owed me, and was trying to pay the debt with her best singing. And for all this, look 
here—this is what she did only yesterday;” and Capstick shewed three long fine 
scratches on his right hand. 

“ That’s nothing, said Mr. King-Cup. “ You know that oats will scratch.” 

“To bo sure I do," replied Capstick; “ and all the world knows it; hut the world 
don’t think the worse of’em for it, and for this reason; they can when they like, so 
well hide their claws Now poor little Velvet here—poor vermin martyr I—he can’t 
disguise what he has, and so he’s hunted and worried for being, jis I may say, plain- 
spoken ; while puss is petted, and may sleep all day long at the fire, because she’s so 
glossy, and looks so innocent; and all the while, has she not murderous teeth and 
talons ?”— St. Giles and St. James. 
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author’s sketches Such a jewel does not require a foil. We 
shall meet with Elepoo again. 

The first four years of Taou-Kwang’s reign passed over in 
peace and unexampled prosperity ; the emperor had little to do, 
but that little he did well. His ruling passion was the love of 
money; but that passion was gratified in a decent old-gentle¬ 
manly fashion. The people were indifferently well pleased 
with him, and he had no special fault to find with them. He 
had no qualities fitted to call forth admiration; but he was 
tolerably just, and no doubt sought the good of his people, and 
was willing to secure it, if that could be done without much 
trouble, or any expense. “ It does not seem” (says our author) 
“ that the emperor engaged in any particular pursuit; his mind 
4 needed not to be constantly occupied, and required relaxation 
4 rather than incessant application. The eunuchs were the prim* 
f cipal men who appeared before him, and they received his be- 
‘ bests in a few words, often very unintelligible.” A good easy 
man, such as you meet with in many an English manor, enjoying 
of a morning his new-laid eggs and his newspaper, and then 
sauntering out with a gun on his shoulder and a pointer at his 
heels, not so much from a desire of doing execution amongst 
the partridges, as with a view to check a hereditary tendency 
to corpulency. 

But these halcyon days, these 44 piping times of peace ” 
could not last always. The first interruption was from a 
revolt of the Turkomans, whose country had befen added to the 
Chinese empire in the days of Keenlung. These men, goaded 
to madness by the oppression to which they were subjected, 
and having their national animosities inflamed by religious 
enthusiasm, were organized and led on by Jehangir, a man of 
dauntless courage^ but little skill in strntegetic arts. A great 
army was raised and sent against him, and the balance of vic¬ 
tory vibrated for a considerable time. There was every pro¬ 
bability that it would finally settle in favor of the Turkomans, 
until silver was brought to the aid of steel. The followers of 
Jehangir, even those that he had considered the most faithful, 
could not resist the soft persuasion of the Sycee. They de¬ 
serted him one after another, gave up the cities that he had 
taken, and at last one of them betrayed himself into the hands of 
his enemies. The fate of this Oriental Wallace was not 
unlike that of his Caledonian prototype. He was taken to 
Pekin, and there his body was hacked to pieces, Taou-Kwang 
the while looking on, and taking such pleasure as he might in 
the spectacle! The Turkomans were now at the mercy of the 
Chinese, and their tender mercies were cruel. Turkistan was 
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turned into a desert; thus Taou-Kwang took what some men 
call a noble revenge! « 

This rising took place in 1826 and 1827. The effect was 
to drain the treasury of the empire, .and thereby to entail 
difficulties upon the emperor, from which he seems never 
afterwards to have been wholly extricated. For one thing 
it led to the virtual sale of all offices. That is to say, 
patriotic gifts were solicited. These were given with the tacit 
understanding that the donors should be recompensed for their 
gifts by official appointments. These they no sooner received, than 
they set themselves to fleece the people for their own re-imburse- 
ment; and they did not of course keep very accurate accounts, 
or cease the operation of fleecing when they had realized the 
sum that their offices had cost them. * 

The next disturbance of the ' emperor’s peace of mind arose 
from an earthquake which occurred in the province of Honan, 
by which thousands of lives were lost; and from an inundation of 
the river Yang-tze-keang, which overflowed the whole country 
around Nankin, drowned many persons, and by destroying the 
crops, introduced all the miseries of famine. Taou-Kwang 
seems to have been deeply affected by these calamities, and to 
have really exerted himself to relieve the distress. 

In 1830 fresh disturbances broke out in Turkistan; but the 
emperor, profiting by his former experience, managed to put 
them down by judicious applications of money. But while 
peace was thus established, domestic calamities pressed heavily 
on the emperor. The detail of these we must give in our 
author’s words:— 

The emperor had several children horn to him; amongst others a son 
who had now (1831) reached his twentieth year. He was the beir-presump 
tive, as many believed; and proud, perhaps, of his high destiny, he gave 
offence to his father. A quarrel ensued, in which it is said the ernperor lost 
his temper, and gave personally, with his own hand, chastisement to the 
prince. The young man was infected with the vice of opium smoking, at 
that time very common in the Harem, and died from the consequences of it. 
This occasioned many evil rumours, and Taou-*Kwnng was himself accused of 
beingthe murdererof his child; though there is certain evidence to prove that 
he was almost inconsolable at his deatb. * * * The shock, however, was 
too great for the emperor: he fell sick of a very serious disorder, his life was 
despaired of, and his brother, Hwuy-wang, fixed upon as his successor, 
the very prince who at his accession was too youDg to be entrusted with the 
cares of the State. A strong faction was formed at the court in favor of this 
prince, who had a great name for sagacity and moderation; but the spell was 
soon dissolved by the recovery of the sovereign, who hence conceived a 
groat dislike towards the competitor, and repeatedly degraded him. This 
was not, however, the only misfortune thatoefel TaouKwang; one much 
more deeply felt by him, was the loss of his spouse, in whom all his affections 
Were centred. He had loved and esteemed her while still a prince, and he 
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shared with her all the imperial pomp. This event happened Dot long after 
the celebration of his fiftieth birth-day, when he was just recovering from his 
malady, drie seemed to be stupified by this bereavement, and withdrew for 
some time from public business, and indulged his grief. When he was at 
length roused from his lethargy by the ministers, he was so indignant at their 
intrusion, that he disgraced them all. 

The emperor’s grief at the loss of his son would not be 
received by a judge and jury as in itself affording proof posi¬ 
tive that he had no hand in his death. But yet we think it is 
exceedingly improbable that he had. Although he might so 
far forget himself as to strike a hasty blow, it would have been 
inconsistent with the whole current of his character, that he 
should have contrived the death of his son. The passage we 
have quoted is somewhat obscure, but we do not suppose it 
is intended to express that the rumours referred to, imputed the 
prince’s death to the chastisement he received at the hand of 
his father; but rather that the fact of that chastisement inflict¬ 
ed so shortly before his death, gave rise to the suspicion that 
the enraged father carried his resentment so far as to compass 
the death of his son by other and less violent means; and this, 
we think, is unlikely to an extreme degree. 

As to the emperor’s concentration of his affection upon his 
wife, there are several passages in the book which we find it 
difficult to reconcile. Take for example the following: 44 To 

4 give an example of continence, Taou-Kwang confined himself, 

4 in his intercourse with the sex, to the woman of his choice, 

4 whom he had long before married ; and he rained her to the 
4 dignity of empress.”—P. 51. Compare this with the follow¬ 
ing:—“Thither (to a country-seat near Pekin) the emperor 

* retired, to spend the time with his friends and some concu- 
4 bines; and there he was seen to glide solitarily through glades 
4 of trees; or in company of some women, proceed in a boat 
4 along the miniatifre rivers. He was then lost to all the world; 
4 eunuchs guarding carefully the entrance, and all business 
4 being banished from these sacred precincts.”—P. 74. This is 
represented as the life that he habitually led, and we confess 
that it does not in our opinion indicate a very strict continence. 
Take another extract.— 44 His mind was partly relieved by the re- 

* port that two Chinese concubines had borne him two sons, (one, 
4 the present emperor, Hien-Fung, born in September, 1831,) to 
4 be a support to his declining years.”—P. 102. We confess our 
inability to reconcile these statements, and strongly suspect that 
they are irreconcileable. 

Several years seem to have passed in a sort of disturbed 
peace, or petty warlike operations against sundry rebellious pro¬ 
vinces ; the armies that the emperor sent against them, were. 
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generally, as it appears, unsuccessful; and then he had recourse 
to the means that had stood him in so good stead in Turkistan. 
The insurgents were bribed to give up their leaders. These 
were sent to Pekin and cut in pieces, and a famous victory 
was gazetted. This is a singular feature in the Chinese charac¬ 
ter. The emperor is perpetually issuing proclamations which 
he knows to be utterly false; the people know them to be false; 
but they profess to believe them. The emperor probably knows 
that they do not believe them, and they probably know that 
he knows that they do not believe them; but the surface is kept 
smooth; and that is a great matter in China,—and elsewhere ! 

In the midst of these distractions, Taou-Kwang solaced him¬ 
self by a second marriage. The object of his choice seems to 
have been a paragon of excellence. Let us give Dr. GutzlafTs 
account of her :— 

Tttou Kwang was still mourning on account of tho death of his consort, with 
whom he had enjoyed for twenty six years connubial bliss, when a beautiful 
woman, with the highest accomplishments, drew upon herself his choice 
as second empress. She was a Manchoo maiden, who, instead of whiling 
away her time in frivolous pursuits, had betaken herself to literature, and 
studied statistics. Being acquainted with all the details of Government, 
she filled her now' exalted sphere with much dignity. She knew how 
little judgment her husband possessed, how unable lie was to sway the em¬ 
pire ; and she resolved forthwith to become his proxy without appearing so. 

So theUr.it appears that bas Ileus can be made to fit the small¬ 
est feet; and certain other garments to fit other Chinese female 
limbs I We continue our quotation:— 

The Chinese look upon the government of women as the worst slavery* 
and would never allow any to assume supreme authority. The lady there¬ 
fore, instead of ostensibly meddling in politics, lived in the innermost recesses 
of the Harern, and directed the whole machinery with consummate skill. 
Thero was not a single important measure in contemplation, of which she 
did not previously receive notico. The attachment of her husband to her 
was unbounded, and she used this power for the *Weal of tho country, to 
guide his steps. The most distinguished statesmen were recommended by 
her to his choice; and all proceedings was so arranged that they answered 
this end. ^ 

No period during his whole reign shewed* so much vigor and activity. 
The new men she chose, and the measures which she put into operation, 
proved efficient; and from one end of tho empire to the other her bene¬ 
ficial yet invisible power was felt. She was for years the guardian angel 
of the empire; the faithful, affectionate counsellor of the emperor, and 
the mother of the country ; for in works of benevolence she shone conspicu¬ 
ous. Yet she never usurped power; never obtruded herself; never kept 
favorites to promote them to high offices Thus she was a powerful aid to 
her august spouse for almost six years, incessantly occupied with the welfare 
of the nation, and never giving any occasion for slander to say that she held 
the reins of Government. 

Unfortunately, she had no children, and another woman more beautiful 
than she herself, being put in the way of her husband, lie fell in love, neg* 
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]coted bis faithful and affectionate wife, and caused her death by bis indif¬ 
ference. 

A good, likeable, sensible woman this, and well worthy of a 
better fate. With these details before us we can scarcely 
endorse our author’s certificate of Taou-ICwang’s exemplary 
conduct in his domestic relations. He might be much better 
in these respects than many others—his own father for exam¬ 
ple ; but it was one of the first lessons that we learned,—-and 
we have never since unlearned it—that “ two blacks do not 
make a white.” But in judging of Taou-Kwang, it is only lair 
to consider the circumstances of his birth and education. He 
was a Manchoo, brought up in the court of a tyrannical grand¬ 
father, and afterwards in that of a monstrously licentious 
father. He was not a man of much mind or character, and it 
is surprising that he resisted so well as he did the evil influ¬ 
ences to which he was exposed. These considerations, while 
they must not lead us to approve much of his conduct, may 
well incline us to charity in our judgment of the man. He 
was good for an emperor of China, at the very top of his class; 
but that class is a low one in the scale of morality and intelli¬ 
gence. 

We may safely presume that our readers are in general well 
acquainted with the relations that subsisted between China 
and Great Britain during the existence of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s monopoly of the China trade, and with the constant 
bickerings that ensued between the agents of*the Company 
on the one hand, and the Hong merchants and authorities of 
Canton on the other. The abolition of that monopoly on the 
granting of the present Charter, and the appointment of a Bri¬ 
tish nobleman to protect the interests of our commerce, then 
thrown open to public competition, was the beginning of that 
series of events, \Jhich eventually, in 1840, brought matters 
to a crisis. It was a great grievance to the Chinese authori¬ 
ties, that Lord Napier, the appointed guardian of British trade, 
insisted on remaining at Canton. They insisted upon his resi¬ 
ding at Macao, and visiting Canton only on permission granted, 
when he had business to transact. They refused to receive- 
his letters, and directed the Hong merchants to stop the trade. 
The following is a fair specimen of the tone that they adopted. 
It is an official despatch from the governor of Canton to the 
emperor:— 

The disposition of the English barbarians is ferocious. They trust in 
the strength of their ships, and the effectiveness of their guns ; but the 
inner seas having but shallow water, with many banks and t-ocks, the said 
barbarian ships, though they should discharge their guns, cannot do it- 

L L 
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with full offect. The barbarian eye having placed himself in the central 
flowery land, we are in the state relatively of host and guest. If he should 
madly think to overleap the bounds, our troops may composedly wait to 
do their work; and he will be found powerless. 

These utterances were given forth, as we believe, in perfect 
sinceritynwid good faith. The Chinese were perfectly igno¬ 
rant of our resources, and of the power of our ships, guns and 
troops. In the very first number of the Calcutta Review , it is 
humorously, but sadly, shown, that this ignorance was mu¬ 
tual, and that it was the cause of many sad events. The Eng¬ 
lish had been accustomed to regard the Chinese with a degree 
of contempt, quite equal to that with which the Chinese re¬ 
garded the English ; and the idea that they could make any 
head against a British army, never entered into any sane mind. 
But we are anticipating the order of events. The emperor 
and his advisers did not at this time expect that war would 
ever befal, or that the “ outside barbarians” would ever dare 
to incur the severe displeasure of the prince of princes. No 
preparations were made for war. The army was sadly disor¬ 
ganized; the navy was little better than a nullity; the forts 
at the mouths of the rivers were supposed to be amply suffici¬ 
ent to keep the foreigners at a distance. When, therefore, 
two British frigates passed the Bogue forts, heedless of the 
fire that was opened upon them, and moved up to the anchorage 
at Canton, the emperor fulminated a tremendous despatch 
against those who had so far forgotten their duty as to 
permit them to pass. lie also suggested that the army and 
navy should be improved; but nothing was really done; and 
Lord Napier’s death, and the settlement of the difficulties be¬ 
tween the traders and the Hong merchants, put a stop for that 
time to any further proceedings. The trade went on; opium 
became an indispensable necessary to hundreds of thousands 
of the Chinese people of all ranks; and notwithstanding the 
prohibition of its importation, was actually imported to so 
great an extent, that the price of it ngt only swallowed up the 
whole price of the tea exported, but besides drained the coun¬ 
try of silver to a great extent. This alarmed the emperor, 
who put forth all the severity of those penal enactments with 
which the Chinese code abounds, in order to stop the importa¬ 
tion of the drug. The Commissioner Lin was appointed, as 
the most unrelenting functionary in the whole empire, with 
full powera by every means to repress the evil. The history 
of this anxious time, and especially of the conduct of the Bri¬ 
tish Commissioner Elliott, in giving up the whole of the opi¬ 
um then in the ships off the coast for destruction, must be* 
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fresh in the remembrance of all our readers. It was now 
evident, however, even to the emperor, that the English were 
not disposed any longer to submit to his arbitrary measures; 
and in 1840, when a small British squadron appeared off the 
coast, they did not find the Chinese wholly unprepared to re¬ 
ceive them. w 

The whole events of the war are so fully sketched in the 
article to which we have already alluded in the first number 
of the Calcutta Review , that we need not repeat any of the 
details here. As to the efforts that were industriously made, 
in India and in England, to vindicate the war from the charac¬ 
ter ascribed to it of an “ opium war,” we must say that in our 
estimation they were unsuccessful. It might be called a war 
in defence of free trade, and so it was; but only in defence of 
free trade in opium. It might be called a war of vengeance 
for the injuries done to British subjects and their property— 
but that property was opium, and these persons were injured 
solely in consequence of their violating the Chinese laws in 
their capacity of opium-traders. As to the abstract right of 
a nation to interfere with the freedom of trade, we shall say 
nothing; but it is a right that is claimed and exercised by 
every nation under heaven that engages in foreign commerce; 
and by the English no less than the Chinese. Our opinion there¬ 
fore is that the war on our part was wholly unjustifiable. This 
is a humiliating confession; but we cannot lip^p it. We be¬ 
lieve that good has come out of the war, ultimate good to Chi¬ 
na ; but this is to be ascribed to the all-ruling providence of 
Him, whose sublime attribute it is to be <f from seeming evil 
still educing good,”—aye, and from real evil too. 

. We are not sure that the amount of the despair to which our 
victories reduced t^e Chinese has ever been so fully stated as 
it is in the work before us. It is well known that every de¬ 
feat sustained by the Chinese was reported to Pekin, and 
blazoned forth in official gazettes, as a glorious victory. But 
our old hedge-hog friend Elepoo had courage to tell the truth; 
and when there was every appearance to indicate that our army 
would advance upon Pekin, he dared to tell the emperor so. 
Such was the effect of this intelligence upon the mind of the 
emperor, that he actually “ gave orders that his effects should 

* be packed up, that he might fly to some of the interior pro- 

* vinces.” This fine fellow had previously been disgraced, be¬ 
cause he had fulfilled an engagement to give up some Eng¬ 
lish prisoners ; but his master knew that, despite that honesty 
which was in his eye the greatest fault, he had qualities which 
ipadc his services too valuable to be dispensed with; and it is 
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to him that the termination of the war is doubtless to be as¬ 
cribed. He died just after the conclusion of the negotiations, 
—clearly the saviour of his country. 

The British war was the last event of any importance in the 
life of Taou-Kwang. His old age was not spent in peace. 
Insurrections in various parts of the empire, and the low state 
of his treasury, were constant sources of grief and anxiety. 
Above all he was made to feel that the prestige of invincibi¬ 
lity had departed from him. Although the gazettes represent¬ 
ed matters as if the result of the war had been a complete 
victory on the part of the Chinese, yet every man in the em¬ 
pire knew that this was not the case, although they might not 
know the full extent of the humiliation to which the emperor 
had been subjected, and of the concessions that he had been 
compelled to make. The effect of this knowledge was doubt¬ 
less a diminution of his authority over his own subjects, and 
an increase of the frequency of insurrections, which even in 
the early part of his reign were of frequent occurrence. To 
the insurgents he was obliged to make concessions; and of 
course their demands rose gradually as they discovered their 
own power, till at length many parts of the country were in 
a state bordering upon anarchy. He now made a bold stroke 
for popularity by espousing the cause of the people, as against 
the nobles and Mandarins—a course of policy not unknown 
amongst despotic rulers. This course of proceeding gained 
only in a very trifling degree the affections of the people, with 
whom he never came into immediate contact, while it alienated 
from him those of the nobles with whom he associated—if af¬ 
fection indeed they had, other than the one master-passion of 
self-interest. Amidst those distresses he had but one satisfaction, 
a wretched one truly—but fitted to the calibre of his mind. 
“ Whilst the national treasury was empty, Taou-Kwang’s was 
‘ full. Even during the war, he had been accumulating large 
. * sums of money from the confiscated property of unsuccessful 
‘ grandees; who were, without distinction, sentenced to heavy 
‘ penalties, or who lost their all by a single stroke of the ver- 
‘ rnilion pencil. With encreasing years the avarice of Taou-Kwang 
‘ increased: Iff; would not part with a single ounce of sil- 
‘ vqr, which lay then in an immense heap, useless to himself 

* and others: his heart was entirely in his treasure, and he felt 

* wretched if he could not constantly survey the glittering 

* baubles spread before him.” An attack of severe illness in 
1845 gave occasion to a re-production of the same discussion 
respecting the succession, that had vexed him so much in 1831. 
On his recovery, he entered into a compromise with his brother. 
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to the effect that Hwuy-Wang should succeed, but that he 
should adopt the son of Taou-Kwang, and ensure to him the 
next succession. Six long and weary years did the old man 
wear out,—years of distraction and anxiety, relieved only by 
the contemplation of his well-filled coffers. 

At length that death, in whose “ warfare there is no dis¬ 
charge,” removed him, at once from the anxieties of empire, and 
from the delights of wealth, on the 25th February, 1851. He 
died in the seventieth year of his age, and the thirty-first of 
his reign. 

An eventful reign it was for China, beyond any that had gone 
before, and fraught with results which will only be developed 
in the distant future. The future! China’s future! What 
is destined to be its complexion ? It is a solemn question; 
and the full answer to it is hid in the counsels of Him who 
alone <e knoweth the end from the beginning.” But this we 
may safely say, that things cannot very long remain in their 
present state. Even now China no longer stands quite apart 
from the world; her people have been, to a small but a real 
extent, constrained to acknowledge the brotherhood of humanity. 
Commerce is exerting its civilizing influence upon them to a 
degree unknown before. The Gospel, which ever makes pro¬ 
gress, however imperceptibly, has been introduced amongst the 
teeming millions, and it will work upon them a sure ultimate 
effect—that effect which it has ever produced ujjpn the nations 
amongst whom it has been diffused in its purity; the growth 
of the highest order of civilization, the gradual development 
of free political institutions, the diminution of human sufferings, 
and the augmentation of rational enjoyment. 

Whether China is destined to continue an undivided empire, 
is a question beyond our power to solve. Certainly it appears, 
that under its present form of Government, it cannot long hang 
together. But whether the Government shall be modified, or 
whether the empire shall be broken up, it is impossible to pre¬ 
dict. Equally beyond ofir reach it is to answer the question, 
whether, in the event of a disruption, the fragments will conso¬ 
lidate into independent kingdoms or republics under native rule, 
or whether some of them will become provinces of foreign powers; 
whether some section of the Anglo-Saxon race is destined to rule 
over portions of this mighty empire, and Japhet to dwell in the 
tents of his brethren, or whether they are to dwell together in 
amity and peace, united by the ties of a mutually beneficial 
commerce, a common civilization, and a common faith. That 
the one or the other of these events will be yet realized, we 
do not hesitate to affirm with confidence; and although a 
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long time may yet have to elapse, and many sad and deplorable 
events inay be appointed to occur, we have no doubt as to the 
ultimate issue. 

And now to return to the work before us; we have freely 
expressed our dissent from our author’s opinions on some points, 
but we have great confidence in the truth of his statements, 
and the general correctness of his views. The volume will 
well repay perusal, and we have much pleasure in cordially 
recommending it to our readers, both as the life of a somewhat 
remarkable man, sketched with judgment and discrimination, 
and one casting much light on the condition of a large portion 
of the human family. 

As to the character of Taou-Kwang himself, intellectual and 
moral, we must, as we have already said, judge him as a Tartar 
prince. We have been struck in the course of reading his life 
with the resemblance of his mental character and habitudes to 
those of a late English monarch. <f He would have shone,” 
says Dr. Gutzlaff, “ as an honest farmer; and in any position 
f of life where solid qualities, but not a bright understanding, 
* were required.” Economical to a degree bordering upon penuri¬ 
ousness ; kindly and gentle in his own feelings, and affable to 
an unusual extent, yet stern to excess in the maintenance of 
the severity of a barbarous penal code. Devotedly attached to 
a religion, not in its genius intolerant, yet personally intolerant 
from a mistake^ notion of what that religion required of him. 
Fond of the quiet of retirement, yet unhappy in his own 
family to whom he was devoted; a lover of peace, yet 
engaged in an endless succession of wars, and in his latter days 
in the most important warfare that ever employed the arms of 
his country—all this might be said indifferently of Taou-Kwang 
or of George the Third. And as the latter prince was a worthy 
man, and not upon the whole a bad king, so was the former 
perhaps as good a man as the religion and morality of China 
could be expected to produce, and as good an emperor as the 
political system and constitution of the empire would admit. 
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Art. III.— Saunders's Monthly Magazine, Nos. V. and VI.— 

Article “ Vedantism ; or, the Religion of the Vedanta .” 

In noticing Mr. Mullens’s Prize Essay on Vedantism, in our 
last number, we refrained from entering into a full discussion on 
the subject, having already frequently alluded to its character 
and dogmas in prior numbers of the Review. But the simultane¬ 
ous appearance of an essay on Vedantism in Sounders' Delhi 
Magazine directs our attention to the theme once more; and we 
embrace this opportunity of contrasting Vedantism with Christi¬ 
anity, not with respect to their origin, but with respect to 
their quality. We shall not ask whence the rival systems 
severally come, but only what they are. We shall leave the 
question of revelation altogether apart for the present, and 
examine the rivals only in an utilitarian light. Hie world 
is getting more and more utilitarian every day. Let Utility 
then answer if she prefers Vedantism to Christianity. 

Vedantism declares that God is one, one without a second; 
absolutely, and by necessity of nature, one. This is also the 
Christian’s faith—yea, it is the very fundamental article of 
his creed. “ Hear, O Israel! the Lord our God is one God.” 
But the monotheism of the Bible means only to deny the 
existence of other gods. Vedantism goes further, for it also 
denies the distinct existence of all other creatures. God alone 
exists, alone in all the universe, and nothing exists but He. 
Every other apparent thing, that lives, moves, or hath a being, 
is only a part of His eternal and uncreated spirit, and destin¬ 
ed, when purified from the pollution it has derived from its 
connection with matter, to be absorbed into Him again. 
This is the orthodox Vcdantie opinion. Some regard it as 
overwhelmingly grand. An absolute unity —one without a se¬ 
cond, displaying itself in diverse characters, through the medium 
of illusions, is perhaps a magnificent idea, that overwhelms us 
with a ,vengeance ! It is Certainly one well calculated to amuse 
the genius of speculation, of fancy, and of dogmatism. But it 
brings with it no conviction; for it is too far removed from the 
sphere of reason and common sense. Our own faculties rebel 
against the hypothesis, and reject it as sublimely fantastical. 
The Christian feels that he cannot subscribe to it. His God 
too, he believes, is every where, filling heaven and earth with His 
immensity, and present alike in beings animate and inanimate. 
Yes, He is the beauty of the stars, the brightness of the sun, 
the purity of the heavens; from Him the politician derives his 
sagacity, the philosopher his wisdom, the soldier his coolness 
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and undaunted courage: we all breathe His air. His spirit 
animates us. His power upholds us, His guidance directs us; 
in short, “ in Him we live and move, and have our being !” But 
this idea of the divine nature is independent of the existence 
of the things and lives thus pervaded by the Deity, and the 
spirit of God is never confounded into sameness with the spirit 
of man. The Christian believes that all life has been created by, 
and is distinct from, God. Nothing approaches him either in na¬ 
ture or in magnitude, and no virtue can render the spirit of man 
absorbable into that of his Maker. Nay more, he believes that 
not only is the human soul distinct from God, but distinct in 
each individual. As many men, so many souls. The Hindu 
farmer has not a common soul with the czar of Russia, no, 
nor with the wandering Esquimaux of the Arctic regions.. 

Now, we ask not which of these doctrines is true, but 
we ask which is more useful; whether it is more for the advan¬ 
tage of men that they should receive a doctrine which is in 
accordance with the consciousness and judgment, and common 
sense of all mankind, or that they should strive to persuade 
themselves into a belief that they do in some way believe a 
doctrine which is contradictory of all the dictates of conscious-. 
ness and common sense. 

The God of the Vedanta is again represented as apathetic to 
the concerns of the world—inhabiting, in a state of profound 
abstraction and infinite blessedness, his own eternity. This too 
is a strange idea, and must have originated in the mistaken 
notion, that the conduct of the world would be an employment 
sufficiently irksome to disturb his felicity. It leaves us expos¬ 
ed to the buffetings of a cruel world, without a single prop to 
support us, deprives us of every hope of assistance, and throws 
us, infirm as we are, altogether on our own imbecile resources. 
It too militates strongly against the Christian’s belief, who 
recognizes the Divine Providence exercising a constant su¬ 
perintendence over the affairs of life, and continually in¬ 
terested in the well-being of His Creatures. The God of 
the Bible sleeps not; and nothing happens in all the universe 
but what He has designed and foreknown. He is represented 
as standing to us in the nearest relations, as our “ father,” by 
whom we are protected every moment of our lives; as our 
£t counsellor,” by whom we are instructed in the duties of our 
station; as our trust and stay in danger, and our solace and 
comfort in affliction. If Goa were indeed “ like one asleep,” 
as the Vedanta represeats Him, and unmindful of our ways and 
doings, there could be no utility of such a being, as far as we 
are concerned, and the necessity of paying him any sort of 
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adoration or homage would altogether cease; for he that cares 
not for his creatures, of course cares little whether they exalt 
or neglect him. The necessity of acting well in life would 
necessarily cease also. 

The Christian again clothes his God in a radiant panoply of 
moral attributes, but the Vedanta allows no such perfection to 
Brahma. He is omnipotent and he is eternal, self-existent and 
unchangeable; in a word, the greatest of beings. But the qua¬ 
lities that could alone make such a nature attractive to man are 
not allowed to him. He is merely a great being. Not a single 
feature in his character is calculated to win for him the affec¬ 
tions of the human heart. He does not love, and he does not 
hate—he is neither merciful nor benevolent, neither jealous nor 
capable of wrath. Even the fundamental point, that God con¬ 
ceived a desire to create worlds, is hotly contested by subtle 
disputants, on the ground, that it is impracticable for a simple 
being like Brahma to feel any feeling, and that it would be a 
reproach on his immutable nature to suppose that he should 
cherish any desire. He is nirgun , or devoid of qualities. Chris¬ 
tianity, on the contrary, speaks explicitly, not only of the love 
and mercy, the goodness and truth of God, but, also, of His 
jealousy and wrath; and^ almost seems to assert, that to deny 
Him these attributes is to deny, so far as human nature is con¬ 
cerned, that there is a God at all. • He is wrathful because of 
Ilis bitter hatred of sin, and He is jealous becaut^p He will not 
relinquish His glory, nor His praise, in favor of graven images; 
for beside Him there is no other God. 

The notion of God, as inculcated by the Vedanta, is also too 
metaphysical to answer any useful purpose. All classes of men 
alike require religious instruction. The unlettered workman 
stands in as much nqed of it, as the learned sage; the poorest man 
wants it as urgently as the richest. But all have not the 
same mental powers. The intellects of all are not equally 
strong. Hence the need of a religion, simple in all its principal 
bearings, adapted to evefy understanding, and competent to 
guide all men to one peaceful haven. And this need the Ve¬ 
danta does not supply. It is not only beyond the appreciation 
of the vulgar, as it itself very candidly presumes, but, we 
should say, it is unsuited to the apprehension of all. At every 
step the enquirer finds himself lost as in the intricacies of a 
labyrinth, for even its most essential doctrines partake more of 
the character of metaphysical and enigmatical problems to puz¬ 
zle the wise, than of admitted religious truths for all to accept. 
The very Upanishads themselves bear testimony how some of 
the subtlest philosophers were perplexed in ^endeavouring to 
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appreciate the religion. As an instance, we need cite only the 
queries of Ushwaputi, in the Ch’handagya Upanishad, to the 
six enquirers after divine knowledge, who came to him for in¬ 
struction, together with their answers. “Whom dost thou 
worship ?” he asks of each of them individually ; and one an¬ 
swers that he worships “ heaven,” another “ the sun,” the third 
“ air,” the fourth “ ether,” the fifth “ water,” and the sixth 
f< the earth.” These were the answers, not of ignorant men 
unlearned in the Scriptures, but of sages who were, to quote 
the language of the Upanishad, “ deeply conversant with holy 
writ.” In another place, in the same Upanishad, Narfida, soli¬ 
citing instruction from Sanutcumar, says of his previous stu¬ 
dies, “ I have learnt the Rig Ved, the Yajur Yed, the Sam 
‘ Yed, the Atharvan, the fourth, the Itihasa and Puran,” &c. 
* * * " All these have I studied, yet do I only know the 
‘ text, and have no knowledge of the soul.” Few enquirers ever 
come so prepared to the search after truth; and if even 
those who do this can err so widely, the fault must be in 
the system, and not in the men. How fir the Vedanta 
would have been sufficient to meet the wants of the human 
race, if all men had been philosophers, is not the question; 
though its success even in that case may well be doubted. 
We must take men as we find theifi, and not as we might 
wish they had been; and we find them ignorant and 
wretched, popr victims of their passions and prejudices, the 
best sullied with sin, the worst wallowing in iniquity. For 
such a multitude, a religion so obscure can have no charms, 
and people might well prefer, as they have done, rather to bow 
to stocks and stones, and images created by themselves, than 
approach the pale of its mysteries. Christianity is wholly 
free from such obscurity. It is open to the comprehen¬ 
sion of all, the learned and the unlearned, the sage philosopher, 
and the illiterate peasant. The fundamental truths of the 
religion lie within reach of people of the meanest capacities. 
To the lowly in spirit, and the humble in heart, was it origi¬ 
nally preached, and, though more than eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed since its first promulgation, the lowly in spirit and 
the humble in judgment are still its staunchest followers. It 
does hot appeal to philosophy in addressing the ignorant> for 
philosophy mistrusts herself, and has never yet succeeded in 
curing a distracted mind. It appeals to its own pure doctrines, 
and to the heart of the sinner who approaches it. Hence has 
such triumphant success attended its footsteps, hence have men 
of every variety of temper, rank and circumstance acknow¬ 
ledged its influence. 
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Vedantism believes also in the perfection of the human 
spirit. The soul is a spark of the Deity, and can never err. 
“ As a crystal may receive on its surface the reflection of the 
‘ colours of a flower, itself remaining clear and undergoing no 
* change,” even so the soul is unaffected by sin. All that is 
wrong is its connection with matter, or rather with illusion; 
and it is this only that renders it liable to rewards and punish¬ 
ments, to neither of which, as pure spirit, it would otherwise 
have been subject. Christianity, on the contrary, is founded upon 
the fact of the soul’s depravity, and points to all its doctrines, as 
forming together one great scheme to redeem it. The one says, 
“ think on God wholly and exclusively, and you will be re-united 
‘ to Him —the other,—“ kneel and pray, and repent of your 
‘ wickedness,, and do what is lawful and right, that you may be 
c saved from destruction.” The one, like Satan in the Bible his¬ 
tory, says, do this and ye shall be gods—the other avers that the 
highest virtue will not cover all the transgressions of our 
sinful nature, and that the holiest of men must be indebted to 
the mercy of God for final salvation. Of the two, the belief of 
the Christian is surely far better calculated to teach us humility, 
and our immeasurable distance from the Deity. Man, oppressed 
by the weight of his iniquity, can find neither comfort nor 
consolation in the idea of being con substantial with his Maker. 
It does not satisfy the longings of the soul. It is a vain chi¬ 
mera of philosophy, and as pernicious as it is vain; for it not 
only deludes the understanding, but also corrifpts the heart; 
unsettling the very foundations of virtue and religion. The 
mortifying fact that we are sinners all, cannot be repeated to 
us too often. 

Again, while Christianity requires us to purify and elevate 
our passions and affections, Vedantism reckons them a reproach, 
and directs us to extirpate them altogether. While the one enjoins 
on us the practice of piety and moral rectitude, the other upholds 
apathy as our only duty on earth. Spiritual and secular occupa¬ 
tions, the Vedantic system presumes, cannot be pursued together. 
Heaven, or rather absorption, is to be won only by eschewing 
the earth, and by completely withdrawing ourselves from it; and 
the beau-ideal of a human character is represented to consist 
in the absence alike of love and antipathy, of joy and sorrow, of 
good and evil desires, or, in one word, in total self-unconsciousness. 
On the plea of seeking the knowledge of God, one may ease lunar 
self altogether, if he likes, of the yoke of works. You need not love 
your neighbours, nor relieve the poor, you need not admit even 
the claims of your family on your affection and assistance. 
If you endeavour to make yourself profitable to others, it will 
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be a drawback to your attainment of final beatitude ; for soci¬ 
al feelings arc all unrealities, the workings of nature within 
the heart are indicative of sheer ignorance; and while ignorance 
continues, there is no hope of salvation. Virtues have their re¬ 
wards, but the rewards of virtue are impediments to absorption. 
Be indifferent therefore to the affairs of life, and alive only to 
the misery you are born to—the misery of being connected with 
matter. The object of life is only to get free from the trammels 
of an individuated existence, and all its duties therefore con¬ 
sist simply in thoughtless abstraction, which alone can secure 
to the soul her freedom. Christianity, on the other hand, con¬ 
siders perfect indifference a monster in morality, and enjoins 
on all a life of constant well-doing. The glory of the great 
God, whom the Christian recognizes, is intimately allied with 
the good of His created millions, and the noblest duty of those 
who look forward to a future world, is stated to consist in the 
endeavour to realize to the whole human species the greatest 
amount of happiness in this. 

Vedantism again has no moral code to define good from evil 
actions. A general and vague recommendation of virtue it may 
boast of indeed, in common with all other religions; but in what 
that virtue consists it does not cl early lay down. Scattered pas¬ 
sages in the Vedas are referred to, in order to showthatthis should 
be done, that not ; but these precepts too often diametrically 
contradict each other, and the declarations of duty are enforced 
by no moral sifcision. He that does not perform what he is 
required to perform, is liable not to any punishment for his dis¬ 
obedience, but only to a loss of the reward attendant upon com¬ 
pliance. The Bible throughout, on the other hand, is perfect 
as a code of moral precepts, defining clearly and authoritative¬ 
ly the duties of man to God, to himself, and to his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Not content with a vague recommendation of virtue, 
it minutely lays down the details of our obligations, and these 
precepts are not only taught but also exemplified. Christ tells 
us what we ought to do, and at the same time shows us how it 
is, to be done—while his lessons inform us of the duties which 
ought to be practised, his conduct convinces us that they are 
all practicable. And the performance of these obligations is 
enforced both by promises and threats-—promises to the obedi¬ 
ent, and threats to the uncomplying. We are surely not 
hazarding anything outrageously extravagant in maintaining, 
that the superiority of Christian ethics over those of the Ve¬ 
danta, is in itself a sufficient argument to establish the point, 
that, as a religion adapted to the necessities and instruction.of 
mankind, Christianity is far superior to her rival. 
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Vedantism further attaches too much importance to sha¬ 
dows, leaving the substance unheeded, to be of much real 
utility. 44 All rites ordained in the Vedas, ” saysManu, 44 obla- 
* tions to fire, and other sacrifices, pass away ; but that which 
4 passes not away is the syllable Om, the symbol of God ; ’ and, 
with reference to the same term, says the Cutho Upanishad, 
“Man having recourse to this word shall either be absorbed in 
4 God, or be revered like Brahma ; ” as if the repetition of a 
single word, whatever may be its supposed sanctity, were suf¬ 
ficient to purify one from crimes. Mark what counterpart 
Christianity presents to this— 44 When the wicked man turneth 
4 away from the wickedness whichhehath committed, anddoeth 
4 that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 
It is not sufficient to utter the name of God repeatedly 
over and over, and tire our lips—it is not enough even to 
reiterate our prayer, but we must bring our contrite hearts 
as a sacrifice to the Lord, and in words—or without words, 
but in unutterable agony, with groanings of the spirit, ask 
for forgiveness. 

So also Vedantism speaks of God always in the highest tone. 
We frequently meet with lofty conceptions of his attributes, 
expressed in striking and beautiful language, in many of the 
commentaries and strictures which treat of the subject. But 
when these glowing descriptions, are analysed, when the per¬ 
fection and sufficiency allowed to the Deity are attempted to 
be reconciled with the dogmas of the faith, alas ! there is no¬ 
thing at bottom but 44 words, words, words. ” He is omnipo¬ 
tent, but, except in the simple wish which gave birth to maya, 
his omnipotence appears never to have exerted its energy. 
The world he created through the agency of that wish is an 
illusive world, because even he cannot create matter out of 
nothing. He is Omniscient, but totally unencumbered with 
the cares of the world, and absorbed in his own unity ;— all¬ 
perfect, but having no positive moral qualities ;— supremely 
happy , but insensible as«a clod of earth ! How correct and 
consistent, compared with this, is the representation of God in 
the pages of the Bible ! His absolute and supreme authority 
is therein everywhere asserted, and nowhere compromised; His 
infinite knowledge and wisdom are everywhere exalted; His pa¬ 
ternal solicitude is described in terms the best calculated to make 
it endearing; and the perfection of His character is vindicated by 
the admission of the noblest qualities in their highest and in¬ 
conceivable purity. 

The adoration of God, as enjoined by the Vedanta, also, 
seems to us to be nothing more than a recognition of the existence 
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of the Deity, and a meditation upon Him in some such sense, we 
believe, as some grand metaphysical problems are meditated 
upon. He is directed to be sought by profound contempla¬ 
tion ; but there is no religious or moral worship for Brahma. 
By devotion and virtuous practices, says the Mundaca, the 
Supreme Being is not to be conceived. A dreamy and passive 
meditation is everywhere pointed out as the only way of 
knowing Him. What this sort of worship, in a sound rational 
point of view can be conducive to, we see not. Controversies, 
writings and disputations can never reconcile it to the human 
heart. And hence, in the absence of other beliefs, has the Hin¬ 
du mind so completely sold itself to a debasing superstition, 
thus virtually recognizing the claims of heroes and other earth¬ 
ly benefactors to their gratitude, in preference to those of an 
Almighty Creator, who is to be worshipped only by apathe¬ 
tic abstraction. Christianity, on the contrary, directs us to 
love God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength; and this constitutes the basis of the worship enjoined 
by Christian ethics—a worship simple enough for the most 
illiterate mind, and at the same time satisfying the mightiest 
intellects.* 

This world, again, according to the Vedanta, is all an illu¬ 
sion—this world, where man is placed to act, hedged with so 
many faculties, is nothing but a show—a picture—a dream, 
not metaphorically, but actually an illusion. This, as a theo¬ 
logical speculation, is, to say the least of it, too mystical 
and refined, and followed out to its logical consequences, is 
more calculated to plunge us into scepticism than confirm us 
in religion. It is with reference to just such a hypothesis, that 
M. Cousin so very pertinently observes, that, “ A God without a 
* world is as false as a world without a God.” Christianity, too, 
speaks of the nothingness of this life, but quite in another 
sense. It points out to an eternal future, compared to which 
this is indeed a fleeting existence, and to be prepared for which 
is the consummation it upholds. But Vedantism holds out 
m individuated future existence to the knower of God. As a 
separate being he lives in this life alone, and this life is an 
illusion! Alas, for humanity! 

But why is this world an illusion? What are your proofs 
that it is so? asks common sense of the Vedantist And what 

• The Brahma Subha maintains that, according to the Vedanta also, God 
should be worshipped with gratitude, veneration and love. To this we can only an¬ 
swer, in the words of Colonel Vans Kennedy, that “ such expressions as love and fear 
of God never occur in those sacred books, (the Vedas,) nor in any Vedanta treatise, 
although the terms themselves are frequently used" to express a different 
meaning. 
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is his answer? From spirit, says the subtle metaphysician, 
actual matter cannot be educed, and, as nothing else existed 
from everlasting but the spiritual first cause, nothing else exists 
at this moment but he. He could not have created the world 
without materials:—the world—the universe is therefore a de¬ 
lusion ! The Bible, in noble contrast to these little subterfuges, 
maintains that God created the heavens and the earth, sum¬ 
moned them out of nothing by His Omnipotent mandate, and 
hung them out as witnesses of His power! 

The idea of immortality, also, as inculcated by the Yedanta, 
even were it reconcileable with reason, is too speculative, super¬ 
fine, and curious to suit the nature of mankind. Dissolution of 
individual existence, 44 with faculties transcendent for enjoyment, 
‘ but not for action,” is the greatest reward held out to man. 
The enfranchised spirit is for ever identified with the ditine 
nature. 44 As rivers flowing merge into the sea, losing both 

* name and form, so theknowerof God, freed from name and 

* form, merges in Him who is the excellence of all excellencies”— 
as bubbles bursting are lost on the parent stream, so is the spirit 
of man after death resolved in the immensity of God. This as¬ 
suredly is very unsatisfactory. We agree with Jumudugni, who 
observed, that 44 the idea of losing a distinct existence, as a drop 
4 lost in the ocean, is abhorrent:” for after all, this much coveted 
absorption is but a sort of annihilation. The futurity preached by 
Christ, though not so arrogantly high, is far mori attractive. It 
is, in fact, what Prithu, the grandson of Suaymbhuba, is stated 
to have preferred, when he rejected both the sorts of blessedness 
which the Yedanta offers, both absorption into Brahma, and 
pleasure with the minor deities in their paradise. 44 I neither 

* want the one nor the other,” said he, 44 but give me a place 
4 where I may he^r and learn the glories of God.”— 44 O God I 
4 I desire not absorption,” said also Vilwu-mungulu, the poet; 
44 1 ask for a distinct existence, and to be always near thee, 
4 my lord and master.” That men endowed with intellects— 
philosophers, poets and sfiges—should have preferred any other 
condition, and that through successive ages, is indeed vefry 
strange. The Bible holds out just the sort of felicity whion 
Prithu and Vilwu-mungulu had longed for—a felicity sa¬ 
tisfying . the most exalted and enlarged desires of the 
heart, without partaking in nature with the Vedantist’s impious 
aspiration. 44 Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
4 entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
4 pared for them that love Him.” 

The idea of transmigration, also, which the Vedanta consi- 
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ders so well calculated to expiate guilt and wipe away sin, and 
which the Brahma Subha exultingly upholds as offering 
“ a better view of our prospect in future, and one more in 
‘ accordance with our notions of justice and mercy acting in 
4 unison with each other,” than the Christian idea of eternal 
rewards and punishments, judged prejudice apart, must be pro¬ 
nounced as exceedingly absurd. It teaches man to believe that 
he is born under the influence of actions performed in a prior 
state of existence. If his circumstances in life are wretched, 
he is required to believe that it is a visitation of sins, com¬ 
mitted when he was perhaps a Kalmuck Tartar, or a Mohican 
Indian, or may be a bird, or perchance a fish, or perhaps a 
horse. If he prosper, he is rewarded for the virtues he had 
done in like forms and conditions. But he retains no sense of 
his identity with the Kalmuck or the Mohican, nor with the bird, 
fish, or horse; and to all real purposes the Kalmuck, or the Mohi¬ 
can, the bird, fish, or horse is therefore neither rewarded nor 
punished, for they know nothing about the matter. It also 
encourages a spirit of procrastination in matters of religion, to 
which the human heart is all too prone. There can be no urgent 
necessity for making the most of our time, if besides this 
birth there be other opportunities of cultivating religion. “Let 
4 us enjoy our pleasures while we can,” the sensualist will urge; 
“let me*be ignorant fora season,” will be the sluggard’s excuse, 
‘‘some other tipie we will make up our defection by our piety.” 
Lastly, its dispensations are unjust. It suggests no solid hope 
of felicity to the good man after death. As a punishment 
for misdeeds done, transmigration holds out to the offender 
another opportunity for repeating them, and as a reward for 
virtuous actions, a repeated trial to the probationer, wherein 
one false step may annul past merit, and remand him to the 
abodes of pain. It cannot but surprise us that this perpetual 
transition from bliss to pain, from good to evil—this endless 
round of births under the influence of merit and demerit, this 
long-drawn string of exits and entrances, whereby the human 
soul is made a dependent agent—dependent on the influence of 
the works of a former birth—that even this has been by Borne 
professedly preferred to the Bible account of the destiny of 
man, so congenial to his nature as an accountable and moral 
agent, that after death comes the judgment! 

Then again, the exclusiveness of the Vedanta renders it con¬ 
stitutionally unfit, as an universal religion. The Vedas are for 
the twice-born classes alone. The lower tribes are all debarred 
from the sacred books; and not only these, but along with them, 
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the whole female sex, or one-half of the human race. And the 
Vedanta cannot receive such to her bosom. Christianity, on 
the contrary, is for all men and women without exception. 

“ Beneath the open sky she spreads the feast; 

’Tis free to all -- ” 

But we need not continue the contrast further. We have 
said eribugh to establish the position that Christianity is in every 
respect better suited to humanize the mind, and better calcu¬ 
lated to improve it, than the Vedanta; which, though containing 
glimpses of the sublimest truths, and retaining terms and 
ideas expressive of high moral elevation, appears to us to be 
altogether inadequate, as a religion, to meet the wants and ne¬ 
cessities, the hopes and aspirations, of mankind. If all the 
argujnents we have used be insufficient to shake the strong pre¬ 
judices of our Neo-Vedantists, we would ask them only to 
examine the practical success of the Gospel, which is traced in 
characters too broad to be unnoticed, or misread, and to an¬ 
swer what counter-part the Vedanta has to offer to that. Chris¬ 
tianity has vindicated the rights of nature, upset customs and 
practices which in former ages were a disgrace to the human 
character, mitigated the horrors of war, assuaged the evils of 
slavery, and put a stop to barbarous amusements and public 
licentiousness. Even where existing in its worst form, cor¬ 
rupted and abused, it has raised the standard of puljji/*morals 
far beyond what heathen philosophy, in its higtyest perfection, 
ever did there before. Never, in the days of Pythagoras, So¬ 
crates and Plato were the Grecians,—low as they are at this 
moment,—so high as a moral people as now, though Christianity 
amongst them is like a withered trunk—a rotten tree. Never, 
in the days of Brutus, Cato, and Cincinnatus, were the Ro¬ 
mans,—dark as their present corruption is,—more practically 
moral as a nation than now, even though perverted doctrines 
have marred amongst them all the sublimer features of Bible 
religion. All this has Christianity achieved, and all this has 
never been achieved by tlfle Vedanta. 


N n 
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Art. IV.— 1. Instructions to Settlement Officers. 

2. Report on the Settlement of Cawnpore. 

3. Parliamentary Papers on the Renewal of the Charter. 

It will be in the memory of most of our readers, that alter the 
land customs and transit duties of Bengal were abolished, 
a long interval occurred, before a similar boon was conferred 
upon the Presidency of Madras. The principal cause of this 
delay was, the extent of revenuo at stake. That is to say, the 
fact that the land customs at Madras were more numerous, 
more burdensome, and, consequently, more destructive of the 
internal commerce of the country, was one of the principal 
circumstances which deprived Madras of that relief, which 
this very fact proved the Presidency more particularly to 
stand in need of. Another equally important circumstance 
was, doubtless, the position of Madras, as a subordinate Presi¬ 
dency, the result being one which is scarcely separable from 
the extreme centralization of power which now prevails in the 
Government of India. 

Tardy justice on these points has now been awarded to Madras; 
but similar results, from precisely the same causes, pervade, we 
believe,^Jvther branches of the administration; and our object in 
the following-pages will be, to point out some instances in which 
they affect the settlement of land revenue. We hope to do 
so in no captious spirit. If the Presidency which enjoys the 
presence of the head of the Government is the first to benefit 
by the enlightened views of a Governor-General, or of those 
who have access to him, it is only natural that it should be so. 
If more distant provinces are neglected, it is not because any 
unfair partiality is intentionally shown, but* because a written 
report is of less interest than a personal discussion, and a per¬ 
sonal discussion than an actual knowledge of a country and its 
people. * 

But if it can be clearly shown, that while reforms have been 
carried out in the North Western Provinces, those reforms are 
still more emergently called for in the older and more heavily 
assessed possessions of the South;—that while the cultivators of 
the North Western division of the empire have been relieved 
from a portion of their burdens, those of the South still bear 
a greater weight of taxation than was ever yet imposed upon 
the North West;—that while more enlightened principles of 
taxation are applied in the former division, the latter still 
groans under the weight of a land assessment, inherited from 
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the most oppressive of native governments;—if this is fairly 
and fully shown, we have perfect confidence, that neither the 
amount of revenue at stake, nor the difficulties in which the 
subject is supposed to be involved, will long deprive the indus¬ 
trious cultivators of some of our most valuable districts, of 
that consideration which is due to those whose industry may 
be almost said, during our early, struggles, to have fought the 
battles which gained us the Carnatic, and thus laid the founda¬ 
tion of our magnificent empire. 

With a view to this result, we are desirous of placing, in 
juxta-position, the assessment as it now prevails, under the new 
settlement of the North Western Provinces, and in a Ryotwari 
district under the Madras Presidency, giving a slight sketch of 
the origin of the Ryotwari settlement, as prevailing at Madras, 
and of the revised settlement of the North Western Provinces, 
the principles laid down by the Government for the guidance 
of the settlement officers, and the manner in which those prin¬ 
ciples have been carried out. If we then take a single district 
under each system, and endeavour to approximate to a compari¬ 
son of the amount of taxation borne by the land, we shall have 
a tolerably correct criterion, by which to ascertain, whether the 
just claims of the people, and the interests of Government, in¬ 
separable from those of the people, require that some suejj mea¬ 
sures as have been adopted in the North West, shoul^Jre appli¬ 
ed to the heavily assessed lands of the Madras Ppdudency. 

In following this course, we believe we shall show, that the 
measures, which have now given to the North West an im¬ 
proved system of revenue administration, differ but little from 
those which have been advocated, for a long series of years, by 
the ablest officers of the Madras Presidency, and urged upon 
the Government, with a force of truth and earnestness, which 
nothing but the pressure of financial difficulty could have re¬ 
sisted ;—that if the same amount of relief should now be extended 
to Madras, as has been conferred upon the North Western Pror 
vinces, the system of Ryotwari settlement would then be fully 
carried out, and amply prove the wisdom and forethought of 
the able and excellent man, who may be considered to have 
been its author, and of the eminent statesman, who was its con¬ 
stant advocate and unwearied supporter. 

Among the districts of Madras, we should naturally choose 
our illustration from that of Salem and Baramahl, as it was in 
this district the Ryotwari system was first established, and, 
perhaps, most fully carried out. But there are also certain 
peculiarities in the financial history of the province, as we shall 
nave occasion to notice hereafter, which render it remarkably 
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suitable to the purpose we have in view, of illustrating the 
effects of the Ryotwari settlement, when aided by a light or 
impeded by a heavy assessment. We have also in this district, 
the experiment of Ryotwari and Zemindar! settlement equally 
under trial,with their several results; and we have the interest¬ 
ing opportunity of comparing the speculations of men of re¬ 
markable philanthropy arid talent, at a time when Indian reve¬ 
nue was comparatively little known, with the result of their 
labour, after the lapse of more than half a century. 

Of the settlement of the North Western Provinces, we only 
propose to speak in very general terms, taking, as our guide, the 
printed papers whose titles we have placed at the head of the pre¬ 
sent article. We shall merely give an abstract of the princi¬ 
ples laid down for the guidance of the settlement officers ^ and 
then, selecting one of the districts as an example, shall endeavor 
to show the amount of assessment, which was then deemed to 
be excessive and to require modification, the amount of remis¬ 
sion which was conceded, and the amount of assessment which 
the land now bears. If we then place the result of our enqui¬ 
ries in these two districts in juxta-position, we shall have esta¬ 
blished the comparison we desire. A fuller detail of the 
settlement of the North Western Provinces, its progress and 
result^would be extremely interesting, but at present does not 
come av ft*.* the scope of this article. 

The RyotvTbri system of land settlement, prevalent through¬ 
out the greater portion of the Madras Presidency, originated 
in the labours of Colonel Head and his assistants, in the dis¬ 
trict of Salem. 

The district of Salem and Baramahl Avas ceded to the Com¬ 
pany, by the Government of Mysore, in 1792, and with some 
small additions subsequently acquired, nowi'orms the Collocto- 
rate of Salem. The admirable letters of Sir Thomas Munro 
will have made most of our readers familiar with the country, 
in which his administrative talents were first fully exercised, 
which, through his long and glorious Career, held so large a place 
in his affections, and in which his name is still held in the deepest 
veneration. It is a mountainous country, situated partly in the 
Ghats, which form the boundary of the Mysore territory, and 
partly in the fertile plains, which stretch from the mountains to 
the river Cavary. Several chains of hills run southward, nearly to 
the river, and only the south-western portion of the district affords 
any continuous plain. The Sherwaroy hills, and those of 
Shendamungalum, reach to a height of about 5,000 feet, and are 
now found to afford a delicious retreat from the extreme heat of 
the plains, in the months of April and May, 
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The whole district, exclusive of the Balaghat, since added, 
was computed to contain 6,448 square miles, of which one- 
eighth was classed as hills, the rest as plains, being, properly 
speaking, cultivable table-land at various elevations, or fertile 
valleys situated more immediately among the mountain ranges, 
as well as the flat country bordering on the Cavary, in the taltiks 
of Salem Proper. At the time of the conquest, it was bounded 
on the north by the kingdom of Mysore, from which it had just 
been wrested; on the west and south-west, by the Cavary river, 
separating it from the province of Coimbatore, which was, at 
that period, also a portion of Mysore; on the east and south¬ 
east, by the disorderd and ruined territories of the unfortunate 
Nabob of Arcot. The province itself had suffered its full 
shaue of the evils of protracted warfare and despotic misrule ; 
but the state in which it was handed over to our care, will be best 
described in a later page, in the words of Munro. As we are 
not attempting a full description of the country, we shall only 
add, that a surface so varied, necessarily implies an equal 
variety of products and modes of culture. In the jungles of the 
hilly districts, amidst their abundant pasture, herds of cattle 
are reared for the supply of the enclosed taluks of the 
south, as well as for export to foreign markets; sheep are abun¬ 
dant throughout the district, and the system of penning them 
on the land, is universally practised; the fields pro^/Talmost 
every kind of tropical grain, as well as cottqjrfsugar, and 
indigo; the mountains and higher flats yield wheat; and the 
coffee of the Shcrwaroy hills bears a high price in the Eng¬ 
lish market. When to this we add, that the inhabitants be¬ 
long to both the manufacturing and agricultural classes,—that 
the looms of the weavers give employment to the females of 
the ryots’ families, on whose wheels their thread is prepared,— 
that iron and saltpetre are among the products of the soil,—that 
numerous weekly markets, and occasional fairs, give constant op¬ 
portunities for the free interchange of commodities,—that many 
large towns and holy shfincs attract the merchant and the de¬ 
votee ;—when it is remembered that its principal towns are situ¬ 
ated on the high road from Bangalore to Trichinopoly, and from 
Madras to Coimbatore,—we think it would he almost impossible 
to select any country in which it would be more interesting to 
trace the effects of a new administration through half a century 
of peace subsequent to ages of war. 

This portion of our conquests was intrusted to the manage¬ 
ment of Colonel Read, an officer of experience, with three 
younger officers, Munro, Macleod, and Graham, as his assis¬ 
tants. To appreciate the labours of these officers, it must be 
remembered that, up to this time, no accurate system of revenue 
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administration was known at Madras. The assessment levied 
upon the zemindar of' the Northern Circars was merely a feudal 
tribute, paid or withheld, as feudal tributes generally are, in 
proportion to the influence of the zemindar, or the strength 
of his country. In the management of the Haveli lands, or 
those belonging directly to the Government, the native system 
of farming had been generally adopted* that is to say, the cul¬ 
tivators were handed over en masse to bo pillaged by a Go¬ 
vernor’s dubash or other adventurer. Every attempt at reform 
had signally failed, because it was sought to ascertain the state 
of the country from the curnum’s accounts, or the evidence of 
the heads of villages, instead of deducing it from the land. It 
was reserved for Colonel Head to Jay the foundation of that 
system, which ensures, at the same time, the just dues of ^the 
Government, and the just rights, not of a new made zemintlur, 
but of an industrious peasantry, and of such landlords as may 
be found to exist, and of those who must spring up by the 
necessary progress of events, in proportion to the amount of 
rent which the Government may see fit to renounce, in order to 
ensure the prosperity of the country. 

Of Colonel Read, it would be injustice to speak in any 
other words than those of his illustrious pupil. In writing to 
his father of his new appointment, Munro says, “ Read is no 

* ordmaif^character: he might, in Mysore, have amassed as much 

* money afhaxbosc, and by fair means too; but he was so far 

* from taking advantage of his situation for this purpose, that he 
‘ even gave up his bazar, and many other perquisites of his 

* military command, and received nothing but his prize money 
f anti commission, which, altogether, I believe, amounted to about 

* six thousand pounds. Whatever I might have done, had I 
‘ been left to myself, I could get no pickings under such a 

* master, whose conduct is invariably regtdated by private 

* honor, and the public interest. These, and unwearied zeal in 
4 whatever he undertakes, constitute the great features of his 
4 character. The enthusiasm in the pursuit of national objects, 
4 which seizes others by fits and starts, is in him constant and 

* uniform. These qualities, joined to an intimate knowledge of 
4 the language and manners of the people* and a happy talent 
4 for the investigation of every thing connected with revenue, 

* eminently qualify him for the station which he now fills with 

* so much credit to himself and benefit to the public.” To this 
high character must be added the testimony of Colonel Wilkes, 
in whose work on Southern India, we find the following 
note:— 

* It is known that the local institutions of Salem and 

* Baramahl do not materially differ, and have been entirely 
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* assimilated by Colonel Read, who, in spite of a speculative 

* tendency, which is too often the associate of genius, and the 
‘ acknowledged error of over-assessing the lands, may be con- 

* sidered as the founder of all correct knowledge of the revenue 
4 of the South, and, perhaps, of a more correct and detailed know- 

* ledge than had previously existed in any part of India.” 

If any further testimony were necessary to the indefati¬ 
gable zeal and pure unaffected philanthropy of this excellent 
man, the whole of the public records, and the traditions of the 
district, afford it in ample abundance; and there is something 
peculiarly interesting, in comparing, in these local records, the 
speculative views, the imperfect sentences, and even the im¬ 
perfect spelling of this pioneer in Indian revenue, with the 
clear and decisive views, the transparent style, and the strong 
practical decision of the pupil then rising into fame, and who 
was destined for so many years to carry out and improve his 
master’s views. If ever a Bioyraphia Indica shall be com¬ 
piled,—and a more interesting work could scarcely bo pro¬ 
posed,—the name of Alexander Read will hold an honored 
place by the side of a De Haviland. We should then be able to 
trace the excellent man through the walks of private life, and 
into his well-earned, and, we feel sure, peaceful retirement. At 
present all we know is, that he lived to retire, and in Jus re¬ 
treat had the satisfaction of looking back with y’jtsure on 
his valuable and valued service, and remembered to the last, 
even the native friends who had been associated with him in 
bis labours. A codicil of his will directed that the sum of 
£100 should be laid out in the purchase of a gold snuff-box, 
to be presented to one of his tahsildars, to whose faithful 
services, the codicil stated that he owed much of any success 
he had obtained. # 

Under such a chief, the three officers to whom three several 
divisions of the district were entrusted, laboured with unweari¬ 
ed zeal, and conquered the greatest difficulties. A body of 
revenue servants had to Be created, instructed arid overlooked; 
and in the scarcity of persons acquainted with the English 
language, even the mechanical duties of a writer or copyist 
devolved upon the superintendents themselves. But, not¬ 
withstanding these disadvantages, within four years, the whole 
subject of landed tenures had been completely investigated; the 
rights of every party examined and registered ; every cultivated 
field measured and assessed; the currrency, the weights and 
measures, even the computation of time, explored; the customs 
and transit duties, to a certain degree, regulated; roads con¬ 
structed ; commerce facilitated; and a mass of statistical informa- 
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lion prepared and arranged, which rendered the final settlement 
of the land revenue a matter of pure reasoning, on premises 
more correct than had, perhaps, ever before been submitted to 
the decision of a Government. 

These labours, however, were looked upon by Colonel Read 
as merely preparatory to a decision by higher autligrity than his 
own, of the important questions which then occupied the atten¬ 
tion of Indian statesmen. The collections, in the meanwhile, 
were made in each division upon the assessment formed by the 
respective superintendents, and varied in a remarkable degree, ac¬ 
cording to the estimate formed by those officers of the produce of 
the land, as well as according to their views of the effects of assess- 
ment on agriculture. To this variation, we wish to call particular 
attention. We shall, however, first extract somewhat largely, 
from a letter of Captain Munro, descriptive of the state of 
the country when ceded to our Government, and of the labours 
of himself, his colleagues, and his chief. It is addressed to 
Captain Allen, and published in his life, vol. 1, page 174. 

To Captain Allen, explanatory of the Revenue System 
pursued in Baramahl, 8th June , 1794. 

“ You seem to think that I have a great stock of hidden 

* knowledge of revenue, and other matters, which I am unwil- 
‘ linglfa^qart with; I have already given you the little I had, 
‘ and your'ftvji experience of the ceded countries will supply 
‘ the rest. I have more than once endeavoured to convince 

* you, that we have no mysteries, that we have made no new 
( discoveries, and that our only system is plain hard labour. 

* Whatever success may have hitherto attended the management 

* of these districts, is to be ascribed to this talent alone; and it 
‘ must be unremittingly exerted, not so much to make collec- 

* tions as to prevent them, by detecting*and punishing the 

* authors of private assessments, which are made in almost 

* every village in India. We have only to guard the ryots 

* from oppression, and they will create the revenue for us. 

( Captain Read, in order to be enabled to turn his attention to 

* general arrangements, has divided the ceded countries among 
rhis assistants into three divisions. These are again sub-divided 
4 into tahsildaries, few of which are under ten or above thirty 
4 thousand pagodas. The tahsildars, who have charge of them, are 

* mere receivers of the revenue, for they cannot either raise or 

* lowerthe rent of a single individual. They are not permitted to 
e give any decision, unless on matters of the most trifling nature, 

1 —to refer all disputes respecting property to a Court of Arbi- 

* tration, to order the members of such Courts to assemble, to 
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* receive the kists from the head farmers of the villages, and 
( the accounts from the village accountants, and to transmit 

* them to the collector of the division, is the whole of their 

* duty. Every tahsildari is farmed out in villages to the gours, 

' or head farmers, who, having the management of the details of 

* cultivation, may be considered as renters of the country, 

‘ though they are, in fact’(unless in some particular cases), an- 

* swerable only for the amount of their own particular lands, 

‘ for the whole inhabitants are jointly answerable for the reve- 

* nue of the village, which is seldom less than ten pagodas or 
f more than one thousand. Every man, who pays a single 
*• rupee to Government, lias the rent of his land fixed by the 
f division collector, for which he has a roll, signed by him, speci- 

* fying the nature and quantity of it, and the periods of pay- 
f ment. As the gour can demand no more than the stipulated 

* rent, he can, of course, gain nothing by the ryots, and as every 
‘ man enjoys the profits of his own land, it is for these reasons, 

* that the whole are made jointly responsible for any deficiency. 
‘ The gour, in consideration of the troubles of his office, has a 

* small piece of ground rent free. By farming the country in 

* such detail, every division contains near twenty-one thousand 

* renters, the greatest part of whom, having been always accus- 

* tomed to be plundered by their gours, in league with ajiarmy 
f of revenue officers under the Mysore Government;/'(not- 
‘ withstanding constant exhortations to pay no rodfe than their 
( fixed rent, and to give no money without receipts,) submit to 

* private levies without complaining. It is the most difficult part 

* of the collector’s business, to discover these impositions; but in 
f the present state of things, it is impossible wholly to prevent 
‘ them. If he is vigilant, he may reduce them, perhaps, to five 
f per cent.; if he is remiss, they will soon rise to fifty : nothing 

* will effectually pdt an end to them, but a long lease, which 
‘ for this, and many other reasons, ought to be hastened as much 

* as possible. From many circumstances which have come to 
f my knowledge, I am convinced, that the Brahmans of the 

* different katcherris in the ceded districts, collect privately 
e above fifty thousand rupees a year, for favoring certain indi- 

* viduals in the valuation of their lands at their annual sefctle- 

* raents; and this may be estimated as the cause of the loss 

* of more than a lakh to the public, because the sum of rents 

* excused, must be more than the sum paid, otherwise no ad* 
f vantage would arise to the payers from the transaction, and 

* because every ryot must keep a little money in hand to bribe 

* the Brahmans, which ought to have been laid out for the 
i purpose of cultivation.” 

* # # # # # * * 


o o 
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“ The gross revenue ofthe present year, which ends in July, 

‘ is five hundred and eleven thousand pagodas. The expenses of 
1 collection will, 1 imagine, be about seven and a half per cent., 

( surveyors one and a half, and commissioners five per cent. The 
‘ land rent is about four hundred and sixty thousand, the remain- 
‘ ing fifty thousand are customs, which are composed of road 
‘ duties, taxes oil ploughs, houses, and particular castes. The last 
‘ has been in part abolished, and ought to be wholly so, as well as 

* the first, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two articles, 

* which might affect our own manufactures: but all duties ought 
‘ long ago to have been taken off cotton. Almost the whole of 
‘ the land rent arises from grain, of which raggy, rice, and bajera 

* are grown from the end of J une to the end of August; if later, 
y they will hardly cover the expense of cultivation, Beckoning 
‘ back to the beginning of May, the earlier they are sown, the 
1 more abundant the produce; but sowing is uncommon in May, 
‘ for rain is hardly in sufficient abundance till the end of June. 

‘ Of these grains, the two first remain Bix months in the ground. 
c Dali and the oil-nut arc sown with raggy, and pulled a month 
c later. There are several kinds of rice which remain only four 
‘ months in the ground, and are grown at all seasons of the year 
‘ when there is water; but two crops from them do not yield so 
‘ mu<jh as one of other rice. The time of collection is from January 
( to J r uf.^ 4 in order to give the ryots time to convert their grain 
1 into money..Cotton and sugar are grown in such small quanti- 

* ties that they cannot be called sources of revenue. The remain- 

* der of the land produce consists chiefly of different kinds of dall, 

* and the nut and small grain from which oil is made. The ceded 
‘ countries have very little trade—the jealousy of Tippu’s go- 

* vernment prevents much intercourse with Mysore—his posses* 
‘ sion of Coimbatore cuts them off from the Malabar coast, to 

* which they used formerly to send great quantities of cloth, and 

* the heavy duties check the communication with the Carnatic; 
there being no less than sixteen stages where customs are ex- 

* acted between the Baramahl and Madras. The imports from 
f above the Ghats are cotton from the Nizam’s country, and 

* beetle-nut and dyeing woods from Tippd’s dominions. The ex- 
f ports to the westward are a small quantity of cloth and bajera. 
f To the eastward, little cloth goe9, but that of the Company’s 

* investment; dall and oil-nut are the principal articlessent there ; 
‘ they amounted, last year, to about a lakh and a half of pagodas, 
( and the demand appears to be increasing. The imports from the 

* Carnatic are only salt, and a few trifling European articles. 

* The inhabitants of this country, from the long series of op- 
4 pression they have undergone, are, in general, very poor; 
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4 few of the fanners are, I believe, worth a thousand pagodas, 
4 and scarcely one merchant worth a thousand pounds. The 
4 exertions of industry have always been restrained by the 
4 demands of Government keeping pace with their profits, and 
4 often outrunning them. The tanks are few, and having been 
4 neglected ever since Hyder made himself master of Mysore, 

* are in so ruinous a condition, that it will require a considerable 
4 sum to save the present produce of the land beneath them from 
4 being lost altogether. The ceded countries have, however, 

* many natural advantages, and are capable of great improvc- 
4 ments. The first step for the attainment of this object, must 
4 be the settlement of the lease at a moderate rent, for all at- 
4 tempts to better their situation will be in vain, as long as the 

* la©d tax is not only high but arbitrary ; let it be low and 
4 fixed, and it will be sooii seen that the prosperity of the for- 
4 mer will extend to every source of revenue. By the lease 
4 every man will become sole master of his own land ; when 
4 he pays his rent, there will be no farther claims against him, 
4 unless when it may be necessary, which will rarely be the case, 
4 to contribute, jointly with the other inhabitants, to make up the 
4 deficiency in the village. Everyman will have as much ground 
4 as he can cultivate ; the waste will be reserved by Government, 
4 to be disposed of as population and cultivation increase. Tlie 
4 gradual but certain progress of the country in \y«&ltn and 
4 industry will, in a few years, make ample a‘»e'nds for any 
4 little sacrifice of land rent; we shall have no long arrears of 
4 balances, no calls for remission; the collection of the revenue 
4 will become easy and regular, and the present shameful sj-stem, 
4 if such it may be called, of a continual struggle between tlie 
4 inhabitants to elude, and the collector to enforce, payment, 
4 will be done away. The former, when convinced by the 
4 experience of twfi or three years, that he has not been deceived, 
4 as formerly, by false promises, but is, in reality, the proprietor 
4 of his land, and that all its produce, beyond the rent, is his 
4 own, will begin to exert? himself, and, where he now cultivates 
4 grain for a bare subsistence, will raise cotton and sugar-cane. 
4 The road duties must be abolished, to enable these articles 
4 to go to market to advantage, and it were to be wished, that 
4 the Nabob could be prevailed on to do the same in his country, 

4 The weavers should be left at liberty to work when they 
4 please—and not forced or inveigled into the Company’s service, 
4 and when once engaged, never allowed to quit it. The fear of 
4 this treatment deters many from coming from Tippy’s country, 
4 who wish to settle here; no restraint of any kind should be 
4 used, if it is wished that manufactures should thrive. The 
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* abolishing of road duties, the giving liberty to weavers to work 

* whenever they find it most for their advantage, and the fixing 

* the land rent, would soon change the face of the country. The 
e people, as they advanced in wealth, would become more expen- 
‘ sive in their modes of life, and their luxuries becoming, in the 
r course of "time, articles of taxation, would amply compensate 

* for the loss of road customs. 

“ Hyder’s system of finance was much the same as under all 
c other native governments ; he rented the country in large dis- 
‘ tricts to amildars, who were pretty regular in their payments, 

* because the terms were favorable; but besides collecting the 
‘ public revenue, they amassed large sums for themselves. Hyder 

* having information of this from the numerous spies he employed, 
‘ ordered them to the durbar, stripped them of their money„gave 
c them a small present, and sent them to another district, to renew 

* the same operations. Tippu began his reign with changing 
‘ every civil and military arrangement of his father; and he 

* changed his almost every year, and always, on these occasions, 
‘ framed new codes of regulations to send to different provinces; 
4 his last, was much the same as we have now in the ceded coun- 
‘ try; only that he endeavoured to excite the warfare between the 
‘ civij. and military powers, after the manner in which it has been 
‘ so long and so successfully carried on in the northern cliiefships. 

* The tyq) lines were entirely distinct. The military was under 

* an officer "tilled the Suddur, and the civil under another called 

* the Assoph. One of each was stationed at Kistnagherry and 
‘ Lukledrug. The Baramahl formed one government, and 

* Darampur, Pinagre, and Tengcrcottah, with the country below 
‘ Toppur, another. Though all killadars were under the Suddur, 
( he could neither remove nor appoint without orders from Tippu, 
‘ and in the same manner, though the Assoph had the superin- 
‘ tendence of the revenue, his power over the tahsildars, who were 

* at every district, as at present, was equally confined: he could 

* not interfere in the detail of the revenue; every tahsildar settled 

* the amount of his own district, and rented the villages separate- 
‘ ly to the gours or head farmers. The tahsildar received a small 
( monthly pay, and was supposed to derive no other advantage 

* from his situation; he remitted his collections to the Assoph, 

* by whom they were forwarded to Seringapatani. The Suddur 
‘ and the Assoph were directed to hold their katcherries in the 
‘ same hall, in order that all the transactions of the two depart- 

* ments might be public and known to both; but all these 
( checks served only to diminish the revenue; all parties soon 

* found that it was wiser to agree and divide the public money 

* khan to quarrel and send their complaints to the Sultan; the 
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* Assoph and the Suddiir, with their kateherries, the tahsildars 
f and their kateherries, and the land farmer and accountant of 
f the village, all had their respective shares, which were as 
‘ well ascertained as their pay. The whole amounted, on an 
e average, throughout the extent of Tipp&’s dominions, to above 

* thirty per cent, being in some provinces more, and in some 

* less, according to their distance from the seat of Government. 

* Then, as well as now, the farmers were the only renters. The 
‘ total collections were nearly the same, and the difference be- 

* tween the sums carried to account of the Company, and those 

* which found their way to Tippu’s treasury, is to-be entirely 
‘ ascribed to the difference between the personal character of 
‘ Captain Read and of Tippu’s Assophs.” 

We have stated above, that at the end of four years, the sta¬ 
tistics of the district had been completely examined; the result 
was submitted to the Board of Revenue, in 1796, in the form of 
a statistical table, accompanied by a paper of explanations, 
by Colonel Read, embodying the result of his investigations, 
and replete with curious facts and speculations. From this we 
shall have occasion to quote largely, when we speak of the actual 
assessment of the district. The future system of management, 
however, was still undecided, and the great question of the 
zemindari, ryotwari, or lease settlements, was still to be dis¬ 
cussed, and we quote the following letter from Colonef Read 
to his assistants, as illustrative of the style and opinions of the 
writer, as well as of the perplexing questions which then occu¬ 
pied the care and forethought of those who first sought to re¬ 
duce to order and system so confused and perplexing a mass. 

" To Assistant Collectors, 

“ Baramahl and Salem districts. 

" Gentlemen, *-l. You had reason, from rnyletterof the 8th 
f July, to expect the whole detail of the mode-of management, 

1 which I therein gave you only a sketch of; but revenue being 
e so comprehensive, that ijie numerous items of it only occurring, 

* as one brings another to recollection, the entering each in its 

* place has occasioned so many revisals, as with other causes, to 

* retard my progress much beyond what I expected; so that 

* I am able to furnish you yet, with only a part of it, and being 

* now obliged to turn entirely from it to the business of another 

* line, it is very uncertain when I may be able to supply the rest. 
u 2. The desire to understand the business of my civil depart- 

f ment, and the vast importance of devising something like a*. 

* system in revenue, suggested, as soon as I became a collector, 
( the idea of reducing it to definite and fixed principles, and had 

* it been in my power to have devoted the whole, instead of a 
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* part of my tjmejothatpursuitj doubt not,that ere this, I should 
‘ have been able to effect it. I feel, however, such advantage from 

* having directed all my enquiries, these five or six years past, to 
‘ the same object, that I reject now hypotheses, the original of 
‘ our present system,and am able to build upon facts; the source 

* from which alone regulations cpm be formed to answer the 

* various purposes of political economy which are comprised in 

* the revenue management of this country. Nevertheless, the 

* first draft of it must have many defects, which can be only 

* remedied as they may be discovered in the carrying them into 

* practice. 

“ 3. Whether I, by a superintendence of the whole and daily 

* enquiry, or you, as assistants occupied in carrying on the 

* service, making settlements and afterwards realizing them, can 
‘ be best judges of revenue regulations, may be made a question. 
‘ It may be that we have each our advantages; you, from trans- 
‘ actions with individuals; I,from enquiry into modes and effects; 

* and that both have our disadvantages, proceeding from the 

* means of information, which, whether from the mouths of the 

* parties themselves, or of corrupt agents,often are perverted to 

* deceive. Whatever is beyond the power of prevention,cannot, 

* in respect to self, be a matter of solicitude with me. 

“ 4s. A* events different men in the same pursuit, and 
1 with the same opportunities, would acquire many points of in- 
‘ formation,'Wd form ideas differing from those of their contem- 

* poraries, colleagues, or rivals. On that account, and no rivalship 
‘ subsisting among us, I hope, (unless it be, that of who shall do 

* most for the public good), I submit what I have done to your 

* consideration, a^id request your sentiments upon every article, 

* for the purpose of forming a code fitting in all respects for 
‘ general adoption. 

“ 5. This being a final attempt to bring forward a complete 

* knowledge of revenue matters, from that obscurity in which it 
‘ appears they have always been in these countries, the sense I 
4 have of every assistance I receive in so arduous an undertaking, 
‘ demands in this place an acknowledgement to Mr. Munro, for 
‘ his'having favored me with his opinions in regard to the reform 
‘ proposed, as requested in my letter of the 8th June. 

“ 6. From what I now send, you may observe, that it is more 

* calculated for the management of a zagir, than such an extern* 
‘ ave country as the ceded districts, and that the carrying it 
‘ into practice, with the desired particularity, requires that the 

* ryots shall all be able to read, and the village curnums as expert 

* Writers and accountants as our own katcherri mfittasuadies. 
‘ The same, however, may be said of the rules you have each 
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given out for the interior management of your respective divi¬ 
sions ; for as superintendent, I can inform you, how inadequately 
they have been followed up, and the more your observations 
will apply to these regulations, the better they are adapted to our 
purpose, which, as may be easily Bhown, is more properly the 
collection of what should be private than public reftenxie. While 
that is our object, it must be kept in view, and it is only to be 
attained by such a mode as that proposed, which I would there¬ 
fore hold up as the standard of imitation in management. Pur¬ 
suant of this design, I intend to circulate the cowlenamah, 
generally, over the districts in which the reform may be intro¬ 
duced, to furnish every curnum with a copy of it, and the direc¬ 
tions to the village servants ry tahsildar with both, and direc¬ 
tions now making out for district servants; and every collector 
with copies of the whole, and directions for division servants. Thus 
the servants of every class will be furnished with whatever is 
necessary to themselves, and all below them, and the whole 
may, when improved by our several amendments and additions, 
form a code for effective management. While we endeavour to 
establish that, making our own katcherri do what the village 
servants cannot, till fully instructed, we may carry as much of 
it into practice, as the time on hand or other means may gender 
convenient or practicable. ^ 

“ 7. Correspondent with my original design, you will find my 
: grand objects are these, * The securing the revenue its dues; 

to the industrious their fair advantages, and to all the inhabi- 
: tants every accommodation consistent with good policy.’ If our 
; present system were not defective, there would be no room 
: for the reform I am desirous of introducing bv the regulations. 

“ 8. It was intended to add notes, showing the room for each; 

: several of them, like those providing for joint security, being 
: in my opinion opjfressive, but justified by necessity, to obviate 
: enquiry into the affairs of every defaulter (which is not in the 
! power of collectors) and to secure the collections. All these 
1 regulations resulting from my experience, some are, of course, 
r the same as already obtained in all your districts, others, 
c though evidently proper, may require amendments, ‘and 
! you may think a few altogether objectionable. Whatever 
f amendments, additions, or abrogations you recommend, 
c I request your utmost endeavour at simplicity, fbr heretofore 
( our communications have been too diffuse and abstracted, for 
c others to understand and apply them. 

“ 9. Many things in revenue, naturally branching out from 
r affinity in such a manner, to make discrimination often difficult 
' and induce digression, I have, you may observe, in my endea- 
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‘ vours at perspicuity, made every point I am anxious the ryots 
' should comprehend, the distinct subject of a paragraph in my 

* cowlenamah, and to ensure the keeping close to the subject in 

* hand, I request you to observe the same rule, furnishing articles 
‘ entire, whether amendments of those, or proposed additions, 

‘ and if necessary, referring to forms; for our aim must be, to 
e give every thing hitherto but vaguely and imperfectly conceiv- 
‘ ed, such shape and subsistence, as to be evident to the senses, 

* and, if possible, to minds the most uncultivated. 

“ 10. If either of you have drawn up regulations, or will 

* please to draw up such, as you think would answer better 

* than these, all the purposes desired,—I shall be happy, if you 

* will bring them forward, and cheerfully submit them to the 
f Board’s consideration, that whatever may seem to it the most 

* eligible, may be preferred. 

“11. I shall hope, by thus collecting and digesting all our 
‘ knowledge and experience into practical rules, we shall, very 
‘ shortly, be able to form such a code as may be generally adopt- 
‘ ed. I see nothing proceeding from customs, prejudices, or lo- 

* calities, against the same rules obtaining in every district, and 
( till then, it cannot be said that any system is established. 

* You will find that I even propose to extend the same regula- 

* tiops to every village, in such manner, as that the affairs of each 
f may be wholly conducted within itself", after the settlements 
f are concluded, and all disputes about property, public or private, 
9 settled without reference to the collector or his katcherri; to 

* render which practicable, separate and definite objections be- 
‘ tween the circar and the ryots, and the ryots with one another, 

* appear all that is necessary. This is required to make it prac- 
‘ ticable for Courts of Judicature to exercise their functions, 

* without interruption to the collections, and with benefit to the 

* inhabitants; and the preparing the way for them, is my anxious 

* endeavour. 

“ 12. ThiB intimation of the main objects proposed by these 
‘ regulations, though general, being written in haste, will, I hope, 

* enable you to follow me in the pursuit of them. 

“ 13. Though I have thus invited you, severally, to contribute 

* your stock of knowledge and experience in revenue, for the 
( completion of our system, such is my dependence on the 

* propriety 6f the regulations I have drawn up, and so firmly 
‘ am 1 of opinion, that the lease settlements are not only ruinous 

* to the inhabitants, and impracticable for any length of time, 

* where bo great a portion of the produce is required for Go- 

* vemment, that I hesitate not as to the expediency of immediate- 

* ly adopting the reform, and desire that you follow my example, 
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e in one district, at least, of your respective divisions, the current 

* year. That no time may be lost in making so valuable an 

* experiment, and that I may have every opportunity, myself, of 
‘ ascertaining all its effects by personal investigations, I have al- 
1 ready adopted it in the Salem district, and intend, if practicable 
‘ by my katcherri, within th! period for concluding settlements, 

* to take two other district!, one in the centre, and one in the 
‘ northern division, under my own immediate management, 
‘ for the same purposes. As circumstances admit, I shall ad- 
‘ dress you, severally, on- tlie subject of this district. 

“ 14. As already mentioned, these regulations being calculat- 
f ed for what I have styled an effective management , they appear 

* to require abler assistants than we have in the village curnums, 

* and what is intended for the business of the whole year, must 
( be* performed in the few months that remain, of those which 

* compose the period for settlement;—but these objections are 

* already answered, the requisition made of you being, to carry 
‘ only as many of them into practice, and to such extent as the 
' time on hand, or other means, may render convenient and prac- 

* ticable. To facilitate the measure, these regulations are trans- 
( lating into Hindustani for circulation, and though the forms 
( will be delayed by reason of my present interruption, I hope 
< to furnish you with copies of the forms, both for the village de- 
‘ tail, and the district abstracts, in a. few days, which last, of the 

* districts in which you may introduce the form, I shall expect 
f with your jummabundies for the current year. 

“ I am, &c.” 

This letter was accompanied by a htikamnamah and cowle- 
namah, consisting of rules drawn qp for the guidance of each 
revenue officer in succession, from the head of a district, to the 
head of a village, upon which the opinions of the several super¬ 
intendents were infited. From Munro it elicited an admirable 
reply. But Colonel Read, still anxious for further information, 
still theorizing and speculating, submitted again, to his superin¬ 
tendents, a series of propositions, regarding the state of the dis¬ 
trict, dictated partly by the demand then so prevalent, for a 
fixed unfluctuating revenue; partly, evidently, by the specula¬ 
tions of Arthur Young, whose writings were most attractive to 
a man of Read’s turn of mind, on the relative merits of large and 
small farms; but chiefly by his own earnest desire' to moderate 
the demands of the Government, and to ensure the prosperity 
of his district. 

This second demand elicited, from Munro, a letter so full, so 
able, so admirably descriptive of the state of the country, and 
so just in the views, which at that early stage of political science, 

p p 
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he had either discovered or adopted, that nothing but its great 
length prevents our inserting it entire. We believe it has 
never yet been printed; it lies buried among the voluminous 
records of the district, in the hand-writing of its author, as 
much a monument of the clearness of his views, as of his inde¬ 
fatigable industry. In this letter, the principles of Byotwaii 
settlement are fully laid down and admirably illustrated, and, 
with a few concessions in favour of a lease settlement under 
certain modifications, that system is distinctly described, which, 
through the rest of his public service, Sir Thomas Munro inva¬ 
riably advocated. 

The principles of the Kyotwari system, thus commenced by 
Bead and Munro, wc may say, are simply these, that the land 
assessment should be fixed on each plot of land, being deduced 
from a measurement of the land and an approximate estimate 
of its produce;—that it should be limited to something less 
than the rent of land, so as to leave a portion of the rent m the 
hands of the people;—that each holder of land, small or great, 
should be entitled to pay his rent direct to the Government, 
and should not be placed at the mercy of any intermediate 
party;—-that in this way the Government should await the 
silent progress of improvement, to give a saleable value to the 
land, and to create a body of large landholders, who must, 
necessarily, spring up as population increases and cultivation 
extends to the poorer lands;—that no attempt should be made 
to create such a class, by assigning a portion of the existing 
revenue, or all its prospective increase, to a factitious aristocracy, 
or by attempting to interfere to regulate the size of farms;—but 
that where the means of Government admit of a sacrifice of 
revenue, the rise of a class of superior farmers should be hastened 
by the simple means of a reduction of the assessment. 

This admirable letter endB with the following paragraph:— 
u I have now fully stated my sentiments on your different 
‘ queries,and shall proceed, by combining the results of them with 

* what lhave said in my letter of the 18th of July last, to deli- 

* ver my opinion, as to the best made of forming a permanent 

* settlement of the revenue of this country. The lease founded 
f upon this survey, having been abandoned, cannot, possibly, for 
‘ many reasons, (para. 10) be re-established. Its duration of 

* only one year in most districts, and two in a few, was of too 

* short ft date to admit of any accurate estimate being formed of 

* itaprobable consequencesit appeared most likely, however, 

* (para. 11) that though the settlements might always have 

* been realized, yet the condition of the inhabitants would have 
4 been little bettered without a considerable reduction of them. 
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* The great point in making a settlement, is the rate of assess* 
4 nient; all other regulations connected with it, are of very in- 

* ferior importance. It needs no argument to show that the lower 
4 it is, the better for the farmers. 1 have proposed such an abatc- 
4 ment, as when the cheapness of cultivation and the great return 
4 from the seed qrc taken into consideration, will be found to 
4 leave them in possession of as great advantages as any race 
4 of husbandmen in the world. It must not, however, from this, 
4 be inferred, that land will become saleable on a sudden, for the 
4 frontier situation of these districts, and other reasons (para. 7) 
4 must long prevent it from generally attaining any value at all, 
4 and, perhaps, for ever from attaining that value which it bears 
4 in Europe. The plan which, it appears to me, would be best 
4 cajculatod to secure to the people the fruits of their industry, 
4 and to Government a permanent revenue, is comprised under 
4 the following heads, in which references are made to the para- 
4 graphs in which the particular reasons for each are given at 
4 length:— 

44 4 1. A reduction of 15 per cent, to be made on the lease 
4 settlement, (para. 6). 

44 4 2. The country to be rented immediately of Govern- 
4 ment by small farms as at present, every one receiving just as 
4 much land as he demands, (paras. 8,15 and 17). m 

44 4 3. Settlements to bo annual, that is to say, every man 
4 to be permitted to give up or take whatever land he pleases 
^ 4 every year, (para. 10). 

44 4 4. Every man to have a part, or the whole of his lands in 
4 lease, who wishes it; and in order to encourage the application 
4 for leases, all lands held under annual tenures, to betaken from 
4 the occupants and given to such other farmers as may demand 
4 them in lease, on their paying to Government, as purchase- 
4 money, one yeart rent, for any particular field, or one-half 
4 year’s, for the whole farm. (para. 10). 

44 4 5. Villages and districts to be responsible for all indivi- 
4 dual failures, (para, 14*).’ 

44 The following regulations are from my letter of the 18th 
4 July last:— 

44 4 6. All lands included in the lease, should remain invari- 
4 ably at the rent then fixed after the proposed reduction of 15 
4 per cent 

44 4 7. All lands not included in the lease, should be rented 
4 at the average of the village to which they belong. > 

44 4 8, Lands inoluded in the lease, being given up and allow- 
4 ed to lie waste, for any number of years, should, when again 
4 occupied, pay the very first year the full rent as before. 
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“ ‘ 9. All castes, whether natives or aliens, to pay the same 

* rent for the same land. 

“ * 10. No additional rent ever to be demanded for improve- 

* meats—the farmer who, by digging a well or building a tank, 

* converts dry land into garden or rice fields, to pay no more 

* than the original rent of the ground. , 

“ ( 11. No reduction of the established rent ever to be al- 

* lowed, except where the cochineal plant, mulberry, &c., are 

* cultivated.’” 

Such was the rise of the Ryotwari system, and in thus alluding 
to its early history, we are aware that we may be thought by 
those who are familiar with the Madras records, to have un¬ 
necessarily entered upon a discussion, exhausted, and long ago 
set at rest; but we have so constantly heard the question, even 
now, misrepresented, that we have been most desirous to use our 
endeavours to free the principle of Ryotwari settlement from 
a load that sinks it; and we think that in stating the views of 
its authors, and thus tracing the early progress of the settle¬ 
ment, and showing its adaptation to the state of the country as 
they found it, we place it in the fairest light. But our chief 
object is, to show that the system, as proposed by its authors, 
contained within itself a principle of reform, and is free from 
many,of the objections often urged against it. We have heard 
it attacked by some as discouraging improvement, because the 
assessment rises with the change of culture;—by others, because 
the Government, by taking the whole of the rent, constitutes, 
itself an universal landlord, while it is utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of one;—by others as being subversive of all 
existing rights, and as reducing all parties to one low standard of 
mere competency. Now we assert that this is mixing up two dis¬ 
tinct questions, that of Ryotwari settlement, and that of over¬ 
assessment. The over-assessment has ariseif from the fact, that 
the necessities of the Government have never yet allowed of that 
alleviation of the burdens of the people, which has, from the 
first, been so strenuously advocated ^in Madras, and has now 
been granted to the North Western'Provinces. It has nothing 
to do with the principles of collection. That Government 
never should be the landlord properly so called, that is, that 
Government should never take the whole of the rent, has been 
repeated fimm the time when the above admirable letter was 
written, in everv form of remonstrance, up to the present day. 
The extreme suD-di vision of land does not arise from Ryotwari 
settlement, but from the Hindu law of inheritance, and from 
the fact that waste lands are still available to every person who 
can procure a plough and pair of bullocks, and prefers the 
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situation of a small proprietor to that of a hired labourer; and 
so far from destroying proprietary rights, a Ryotwari settle¬ 
ment discovers, protects, records, and creates them. 

That improvements are, in many instances, taxed, that Go¬ 
vernment frequently takes the whole landlord’s share, that the 
remissions declared indispensable to the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try have never, ip the last half century, been granted, is most 
undoubted j and this it is our wish most distinctly to show. 
But we wish also to show, that this is so far from being a part 
of the revenue system, that only let the remissions be conceded, 
and we have not even to seek the machinery for carrying them 
out. They are, as it were, a part of the original plan of the 
settlement. 

To return from this digression, wo proceed to sketch, as 
shortly as we can, the subsequent history of the revenue 
settlement of the district. We shall, perhaps, render this most 
clear, by going buck a step to 1796, and stating at once that 
the amount of assessment fixed by the superintendents of the 
three divisions has, from that time to this, formed the demand 
upon the land. We have stated above, that while Read pursu¬ 
ed his investigations, the collections were, in the mean time, 
made according to the assessments of the superintendents; and 
when we find that Macleod and Munro differed so much- in 
opinion, that while Munro was writing the above letter, Mac¬ 
leod was arguing that a high rental promoted cultivation and 
industry, we shall not be surprised to find how vastly their 
several assessments varied. But besides this, Munro’s own 
assessment varied considerably; and when, after settling the 
talfiks of Trichengode and SenkerrydrUg below the Ghats, 
he proceeded to that of Darampfiry, he satisfied himself that 
his first settlement was much higher in proportion than the re¬ 
lative produce of land would warrant. Graham’s and Read’s 
settlements were still more favorable than, that of Munro’s 
Balaghat taluks. 

Thus when Read came to collect and compare the statistics 
of the three divisions, they presented the following enormous 
inequality. 

The dry lands were estimated to yield in the southern, 
centre and northern divisions, in the proportion of seven, four,' 
and three rupees per acre. The wet lands in the proportion of 
twenty-eight, eighteen and fourteen. 

Southn. Centre. N'orthn. 

The average assessment per acre was in the same 
divisions on the dry land ... ... ... 2 1J • 

On the wet land ... ... .... ... ... ... ... 11 > 
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The individual contributions varied also in the following 
proportions :— 

Contribution per Head in rupees .4-15-9 3-5-2 2-9-0 

That an assessment so obviously unequal, would, for half-a.- 
century, be considered as a settlement of the land revenue* 
Colonel Read never could, for a moment, have anticipated. 
His report was sent in to Government, not as showing that he 
had settle^, the revenue, but to enable the Government to do 
so; and in the strong and earnest hope that a Government, 
which had thus the happiness and prosperity of a fertile pro¬ 
vince actually at its disposal, would take those measures, by 
which alone those blessings could be ensured. 

This report of Colonel Read’s is one of 'extreme interest. 
The result which he drew from the statistics which he« had 
collected, and from the careful analysis which he instituted, was, 
that in the district upon which he was reporting, “ the company 
f was literally the farmer of the circar lands, or five-sixths of 

* those actually in cultivation ; and if the lands alienated in fee 
c were included, it was the farmer of nineteen-twentieths, which 
f is, probably, what no Government ever was before.” By this Co¬ 
lonel Read distinctly meant that the Government was receiving 
the whole of the landlord’s rent. He showed, that while in the 
richrplains of Bengal, the Government received forty-seven 
pagodas per square mile, in Salem they were collecting seventy. 

tf The difference bet ween forty-seven and seventy,” he observed, 
“ may appear extraordinary, and the more so when it is consider- 
f ed, that a quarterof the district is barren mountains and jungles, 

* that its only trade is with the Carnatic; and that Bengal is a 

* level country, extremely fertile, and the greatest source of 
f wealth and commerce in India. Here Government receives 
*the rent of the land, and there only a tax or part of that 
‘rent.” 

Taking this fact then as established, viz., that throughout 
the whole of the district, the Government appeared to be 
taking the whole of the produce, bfeyond what was necessary 
for the mere subsistence of the actual cultivator, Colonel Read 
proceeded to discuss the question, which was then, in the early 
stages of political science, still an obscure one, whether high 
rents promoted or impeded agriculture. We need not follow 
him through this curious discussion. If he did not anticipate 
the discoveries of Malthns and Jones, as to the true theory of 
rent, still the result he arrived at was worthy of his talent 
and philanthropy. He described, in forcible language, the state 
to which a people must be reduced, if Government constituted 
itself the universal landlord. w It is easy,” hie said, " for the 
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* proprietor or renter of a village, or small district, to supply the 

* wants of all his servants, and accommodate them in all respects; 
‘ but it is impossible for a collector to hear all the representa- 
‘ tions, to inform himself of all the affairs, to guard against all 

* the impositions, and to adjust every thing necessary, concern- 
f ing 40,000 or 50,000 teifants. It cannot be doubted that, un- 

* der the circumstances which occur in ordinary (years), many 

* of them, and their progeny, perish for want of food, and the 
f inference is but too plain, that the effects of such a high rental 

* would be extreme poverty and desolation. Exclusive of the 

* gradual decline of agriculture and revenue under this mode of 
{ arrangement, it seems probable that three-quarters of the rents 
'* of such a multitude of poor could not be collected without a 

* contribution from those who might pay up their own, which is 
‘ always extortion, and that the cruelties which the tahsildars, 
'* to gain credit with their principals, would exercise to collect 

* the last instalments, would drive the inhabitants into other 

* districts, while the collector, ignorant of their condition or 

* insensible to their distress, might remain inexorable in his 

* demands, or, overwhelmed with complaints from every quarter, 

* and desirous of granting relief, he would find the task of 
‘ informing himself as to individual capacity, totally impracti- 
c cable, and a reduction of the |§ntal, or the abolition of jwch 

* a parsimonous and ruinous system, the only remedy.” 

M It is hoped,” he emphatically adds in another passage, <f that 

* these will not be thought fancy pictures; for they are drawn 
1 from example and experience, and to show the futility of any 

* Government, or its officers, attempting to conduct the affairs of 
‘ the common people, and the necessity of permitting that to be 

* done by a middle rank of them, which is to be found in every 

* country, uuless among savage nations, where , like ryots under 

* such a management\ all are equal , because equality is the offspring 

* of poverty and wretchedness , inequality the effect of wealth and 

* happiness ” 

This ablereasoner then* proceeds to draw a contrast to this 
picture, on the supposition of a liberal reduction of the Govern¬ 
ment demand. He pictures a class of small landlords gradually 
springing up between the Government and the people, a saleable 
value imparted to the land, and capital applied to its purchase 
and improvement ;—the labourer, with a friend at hand, whose 
interest it is to assist him in his difficulties;—the revenue easily 
collected, and the time of the collector left free for the duties 
of administering justice;—cultivation extending "to the poorer 
lands, and manufactures encouraged by the enhanced comforts 
of the agricultural classes. ; !i?.. 
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The prevailing opinion, “ that an high rental promotes agri¬ 
culture and, of consequence, national wealth,” he next more 
directly discusses; and his object is to show that a high rental in 
the hands of local landlords, and a high rental appropriated by 
the Government, are two very different things. The abandon¬ 
ment pf; rent might, he observed, render the cultivation of less 
land nilcessary ; “ but as already shown, it is the part of the far* 
1 mer,ndt of Government or its officers, to assess the cultivators. 
‘ If the farmer do it, he may leave them just sufficient to supply 
f their wants, and, without loss, by making them pay their debts 
‘ when they have the means; but if the Government do it, it 
f must be satisfied with less, and, however moderate it may be, it 

* never can depend upon their industry and prudence, nor can 
‘ it expect to receive all their rent, but by an act of oppression 

* and injustice, that of making others pay the balances of the 
f defaulters by an extra assessment. The disposition of all des- 
e criptions of men, to get as much as possible for themselves, is suffi- 
f ciently prevalent to ensure the farmerstaxing their tenants as highly 
‘ as circumstances will admit. In other words, by supplanting the 

* farmers, they involve the necessity of attending to the duties and 
*functions of private persons, which are equally below their 

* dignity, and beyond their ability, to perform. 

“ It is owing to this systerngjiiat the Government in this coun- 
1 try are not only under the necessity of constructing tanks and 
‘ other buildings, and of keeping them in repair, but of supplying 

* the wretched cultivators with the means of purchasing the im- 
e plements of labour, and even of subsistence.”* 

After stating that, even under the native government, a 
remission of rent was made in favour of Brahmins and 
Mussulmans, in order to induce those to become farmers, 
who could not or would not be cultivators, Colonel Head adds, 
“ this is a parsimony disgraceful to Government* The induU 

* gence should be extended to all descriptions, by such a general 

* remission as would make the lands saleable for at least two or three 
' year J purchase” 

The writer then proceeds to compare the distribution of the 
produce of land between the landlord, the farmer and the 
labourer, as prevailing in England, with the state of things he 
has described above, and after quoting the authority of writers 
on political economy in proof, that the profit left to the farmer, 

* The system of making advances to the ryots, under the name of Tackary, was 
continued till within a few years, but was then abandoned, as it was found, that it be¬ 
came, as may readi|y be supposed, a mere means in the hands of the tahsildars of 
postponing a certain amount of collection, which they found it difficult to realize. 
« U said that the palliative should have been discontinued, before the Over-#kesa~ 
taent in. which it took its rise was corrected. 
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is the principal source of agricultural improvement, he conti¬ 
nues :—“ Many quotations might be made from Stewart, Smith, 

* Anderson and others, who have written on the subject, to the 

* very same effect. If the opinion of such eminent men be 
‘ so decidedly for allowing the farmers a liberal share of the 
‘ produce, because they make so much better use of it than the 

* landlords, though the greatest part of their income certainly 

* contributes to the increase of productive labour, who can doubt 
‘ what it would be, on a motion for absorbing both in the share 

* of the sovereign ? And if 800,000 landlords, the estimated 
‘ number in England and Wales, do so little good compared with 

* the farmers in promoting agriculture, what would they expect 
‘ from one ? The difference is not so great between the people, 

* soil^or the climate in Europe and India, to suppose that the 

* same causes would not, in the course of time, produce the same 
‘ effects in one country as the other. The supineness that is 

* said to prevail among the natives of India, is wholly ascribed 
‘ to the climate; but whoever has lived among them, and reflects 

* on the examples he may have seen of their activity and courage 

* in the field, and of thespirit of industry he may have observed, 

‘ where manufactures and trade are encouraged, will more 

* easily suppose it the effect of our system of Government and 
4 finance, so different in every respect to that of countriefueo 
4 much more prosperous and happy.” 

This valuable and interesting record is concluded in the 
following remarkable words:— 44 In the foregoing report, the errors 

* and consequent evils of a parsimonious management have been 
4 exposed, and the contrasts of one more liberal exemplified. 

4 The object is to hold up bgth systems as in a mirror, demonstrat- 

* ing that what brings mosOmmediate advantage to Government, 

4 gradually produces poverty and desolation: and that what 

* brings the least present advantage to it, is productive of plenty 
‘ and happiness to the community, and proportionate increase 

* of the public revenue.” 

The peculiar aptness of a passage in the Esprit Des Low, to 
the present subject, will excuse, it is hoped, another quotation. 
44 If the Government,” (saysMontesquieu,) “proportions its for- 
4 tune to that of individuals, the use or convenience of the latter 

* will soon make its fortune riaef’ The whole depends upon a cri¬ 
tical moment. Shall the State begin with impoverishing the sub¬ 
ject to enrich itself ? Or had it Setter wait to be enriched by its 
subjects ? Is it more advisable for it to have the former or the 
latter advantage? Which shall It choose, to begin or to end 
with opulence? No sovereign, unless one that may have had th* 
same knowledge of the resources of the country aud the same 

QQ ■ 
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power to command them, ever had the same option. The worst 
and best policy being understood, it will be easy to judge of 
what has been done, and the whole detail of revenue being 
laid down, there will be no difficulty found in devising any 
system that may be deemed the most eligible, either with re¬ 
gard to particular interests, or the facility with which it may 
be carried on, under every change of administration. 

Such were the views which Colonel Read submitted to the 
Government. The report from which we quote, is of a date 
prior to that of Munro, and in some of their views. Read and' 
Munro will be found to differ. They did so, as will be seen, 
by comparing their letters, as to the proportion of rent de¬ 
manded by the Government; but only in so much that Mun¬ 
ro thought that the Government took too much—Read, f that 
it took all. Both agreed that the Government demand was 
too high. Munro admitted this even in the Baramahl, and 
Read had before him, not Munro’s division only, but Macleod’s. 
Graham coincided fully with Read. One of the propositions, 
which Read submitted to his superintendents, was as follows:— 
“ Increase of the public revenue, which is a lakh (of pagodas) 

* more than Tippd’s village rental of 1788-89, when it was high- 

* er than it ever was before, and, probably, is double of what was 

* e*mr brought into the public treasury, an increase which must 
‘ be a proportionate reduction of private income, and not only a 
‘ consequent diminution of the capital formerly employed in 

* agriculture, but equally a loss to trade and manufactures.” 
Upon this proposition, Graham recorded the following com¬ 
ments :— 

“ The increase to the public revenue of these districts, has 

* been obtained, in consequence of Government having added 

* thereto, that portion of the produce which is the life of fu- 
‘ tdfe exertions in husbandry, and as a Compensation for a 

* variety of disasters, peculiar to the country, ought, undoubted- 

* ly, to go to the farmer. Upon this view of the subject, 

* although it may be deemed unusual official language, yet 
‘ I hesitate not to regret every pagoda which has been thus 
‘ added to the jumma, because I am sensible of its evil ten- 

* dency, and because I have ever been taught to believe, that 

* the affairs of Government flourish in proportion to the pros- 

* perity of its subjects.” 

But, unfortunately, the subject then so warmly discussed* 
was not a high or low assessment, so much as Ryotwari or Ze- 
mindari tenures, and in the latter question, the former was 
almost completely lost The fatal resolve was at last taken, that 
the Zeimndari system should be extended to Madras, and pe- 
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remptory orders were received from Bengal, that this measure 
should be immediately carried out. The remonstrances of lo¬ 
cal experience, the difficulties of local circumstances, were over¬ 
borne by the sweeping order, that those who were unwilling or 
unable to introduce the new system, should make way for those 
who could and would. 

The district was accordingly parcelled out into zemindaries 
of varying size ; and schedules were prepared, showing the pre¬ 
sent and prospective resources of each. Some remission of 
revenue was provided for ; but, unfortunately, exactly in the 
way which, Colonel Read had shown, wa3 least likely to bo 
advantageous. The permanent assessment was fixed at some¬ 
thing below the collections of the year Ddrmtity (1807), but 
that; remission was conceded, not to the farmers, but to the new- 
made landlord. The original settlement formed the limit of 
the demand upon each field, and the extent of the available 
resources of each zemindari was shown from the original sur¬ 
vey, under the heads of cultivated, fallow, and cultivable lands. 
The permanent assessment was fixed, with reference to the 
previous Government collections and those capabilities, and 
with this liability, the zemindari or muttah (as it is there 
called) was offered for sale. It will be easily imagined, that a 
measure so commanded and so carried out, has left a legaes-of 
confusion and difficulty, which half a century of litigation has 
not sufficed to adjust. 

From what has been above stated, it will be seen, that the 
marked difference in the relative estimate of the produce of land 
and of the Government rights, according to the varying views 
of the respective superintendents, continue up to the present 
time to affect their several divisions, and as far as financial 
arrangements affect the prosperity of a people, should be per¬ 
ceptible in the pr&ent state of those divisions. And it is a 
curious fact, that a heavy assessment may yet prove a blessing 
to the people, in a way little foreseen. In the most heavily 
assessed portion, the mfittadars soon broke down, and the hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of the people, is again, for good or for ill, 
in the hands of the Government. 

First, in large numbers, and, subsequently, one by one, the 
mfittadars failed, and the district is now divided into Ryotwari 
and Zemindari estates, the lapsed mfittahs being managed by 
the collector, under the ordels of the Board of Revenue, on 
the original Ryotwari principles ; that is to say, the holder of 
the land pays the assessment upon the land he colds, whatever 
may be its extent, directly to the Government. Whether under 
the zemindar or under the Government, the original survey 
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assessment forms the limit of the demand against the ryot; but 
there is this difference, that the zemindar is enabled to modify 
the demand as his supposed interest may require, whereas, 
under the collector, the assessment is rigidly adhered to.* 

The lapse of the mdttahs, has, in many instances, been due 
to other causes than to over-assessment, but generally the most 
highly assessed were the first to fail, and thus the worst estates 
have eoihe under Byotwari settlement, while Buch mfittahs as 
remain, comprise some of the finest portions of the district. It 
will thus be seen, that the two systems of Byotwari and Zemin¬ 
dar! settlement are now on trial, side by side, but under cir¬ 
cumstances the most favorable to zemindari. Many lands, 
which have lapsed to the Government, bear an assessment, 
which the zemindar found to be ruinous; on the other liand, 
the zemindars hold the more favorably assessed lands; and what 
is particularly valuable, the^ ar$ compelled to adopt a degree 
of liberality^# natural to their characters, by the fear of 
their tenants emigrating to the Byotwari lands. 

Under the circumstances above described, it would naturally 
be supposed, that the first measure of Government, on the failure 
of the zemindari system, would be, to order an enquiry into 
the condition of the mdttahs, which lapsed into their hands in 
ja joined and exhausted condition, with the view of ascertaining 
how far the failure of the system, and the defalcation in their 
revenue, were due to the amount of assessment originally im¬ 
posed, and how far to the introduction of a system repugnant to 
the habits and feelings of the people. That many of thelapses 
were due to over-assessment, and that the assessment required 
to be modified, was proved by the fact, that a very considerable 
portion of the lands found to be under cultivation, when the 
mfiftahs lapsed, were held by the ryots on lease from the 
mtittahdar, at a rent below the survey assessment. Some of 
the proprietors only held out as long as they did, by the wise 
and judicious plan of cultivating more land at a lower rent. 
That this was not done unnecessarily* was clearly shown by the 
fact, that on the collector being forbidden to allow these leases 
to run for more than a year, and being directed to revert to the 
survey assessment, the cultivation was immediately and greatly 
contracted, and, in some instances, the rental, even now, after a 
long series of years, stands below what it was under the zemin¬ 
dars’leases. 

So obvious a measure, as that above supposed, was not neg- 

* It is true that a system of leases (or cowles) has been established, but these are 
only instalments of the full aisesment, to which the rent rises in seven years at the 
Outside. 
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lected, and in 1818, such an enquiry was actually instituted. 
But it will scarcely be credited that, from that time to the pre¬ 
sent day, the assessment, unrevised except in one small instance, 
remains as it was originally fixed by the three superintendents; 
and this, notwithstanding the clearest and most convincing 
proof of so vast a difference m the Government demand in the 
different portions of the district, as rendered it impossible that it 
should be founded on any proportionate variation in the fertility 
of the soil. The subject was forcibly brought to the notice of 
the Board of Revenue, by Mr. Hargrave, the collector, from 
whose reports we extract the following passages :— 

" 7. Accompanying my report to your Board, under date 

* the 14th December, # 1813, I had the honor to transmit the 

* different sorts of assessment in Salem and Baramahl, and your 

* Board cannot fail to have observed the difference in favor of the 

* latter; and I have now the pleasure to forward the scale of as- 
e sessment in Balaghat,* which in Nunjah is lower and in Pfin- 

* jah higher than the Baramahl. 

“ 8. I had a calculation made in my kotchcrri, of the esti- 

* mated value of an acre of land, both Nunjah* and Pfinjah, 
‘ in the Salem division, and also in the Baramahl and Balaghat, 

* which I deem it right to forward for your Board’s inspection, 
f and if this calculation be near correct, I can see no rcawwr 

* why the tirvah should be so much higher in the Salem 

* division than in the two others. I had it therefore in con- 
4 temptation, to average each of the talfiks in Salem with 

* the Baramahl, and fix the tirvah accordingly ; but as this 
1 arrangement would cause so large an immediate reduction of 

* revenue, it has cfceurfed to me that it would be better to let 
‘ the reduction be more gradual. 

“ 9- In order to enable your Board to form a more aocu- 
‘ rate judgment of what is mentioned in the preceding para., 

* statement No. 3, accompanying this letter, will exhibit to your 
‘ Board what would be the actual reduction on the settlement 
f of Fusly, 1223, if the? tirvah was to be fixed upon an 
4 average of the Baramahl and Balaghat, and the respective 

* talfiks in the Salem division. If the amount of reduction 

* in the several talfiks were added together, it would show a 
' total net reduction of no less than Star Pagodas 11,131-22- 
‘ 63 on Star Pagodas 49,155*47-5, the settlement of 1223, or 
4 Star Pagodas per cent 22-2#4. 

“10. Presuming, therefore, that your Board will not be dis- 
4 posed to make so large an immediate sacrifice, I considered, 

* The Balaghat taluks were added in 1799 to the Salem district. 
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* that if a reduction in the tirvah, to the extent of one-half 

* of the above sum. Star Pagodas 11,131-22-63, was conceded, 

* it would greatly encourage the inhabitants; but as the reduction 

* or otherwise is different in every talfik,—in statement num- 
4 ber (3) before referred to, I have shown what, I propose, shall 
4 be the average tirvah in the* Amani estates m the Salem 
4 division, and if your Board approve of the same and confirm 

* it by your authority, I shall introduce the new rates in the 

* approaching season for cultivation, for Fusly 1225, when of 
4 course some notion can be formed of the effect of the 
4 concession. I therefore take the liberty to express a hope, 
4 that your Board’s answer to this letter may reach me by the 
4 20th of next month.” 

In answer to this, the Board called for a more minute investi¬ 
gation and a more detailed report, which led to the enquiry we 
have just alluded to; and a remission of assessment, to the extent 
of Rupees 141$,4.34, was actually made by Mr. Hargrave. 

Unhappily, however, this measure was marred by the usual 
impediment to all improvements in India,—the villany and rasca¬ 
lity of the native servants of Government. Suspicions of fraud 
arose, and enquiry showed that they were well-founded; and, 
unfortunately, the collector who succeeded Mr. Hargrave com- 
Ajufisiiced with the impression that any reductions were unneces¬ 
sary ; and all that had been done was cancelled, with one trilling 
exception, in which Mr. Hargrave’s remissions held good. This 
unfortunate step has never been retrieved. In the very next 
year, Mr. Cockburn begged to retract his opinion, and to recom¬ 
mend a general reduction of 18 per cent Adopting the views 
of Munro, he observed, that 44 the stability of a Ryotwari settle- 
4 ment arises from the lands being so easily assessed as to 
4 render them saleable; and until they shall be saleable, cultiva- 
4 tion will never be carried to any high poifit of perfection, nor 
4 will revenue be permanent, unless with more good care than 
4 chn generally be expected from collectors.” This general 
reduction was never conceded, but Mr. Cockburn made partial 
and local reductions, by giving the highly assessed lands on 
monasib cowle, (discretionary leases): but even this has been 
disapproved of, as too lax a system, and it has been ordered that 
these concessions shall cease with the life of the holder. The 
result is, that the abandonment of two-thirds of the land has 
been added to the overwhelming proofs of over-assessment. 

Mr. Orr succeeded; and a long residence in the district, and a 
perfect acquaintance with its condition, enabled him to 
appeal emphatically to the Government for an- alleviation of 
its burdens. 
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44 The fact is, however, unquestionable,” Mr. Orr observes, 
“that the portion of the district assessed by Captain Macleod, is 
‘ made higher than it ought to be, and at least 30 per cent. 

4 higher than the rest of the district. This over-assessment, 

4 I think, is sufficiently proved, by the circumstance of its be- 
‘ ing in Macleod’s division, that the mfittahs first reverted to 
4 Government, and from its being in his division only that 
4 lands of the first quality, and bearing the highest rate of 
4 assessment, frequently immediately under the tanks, and, cOn- 
4 sequently, always sure of a supply of water, are left unculti- 
4 vated on account of their extravagant assessment, and lands 
4 of an inferior description, but having a less assessment, culti- 
4 vated in preference. That Captain Macleod’s assessment was 
4 nmch too high, was also the opinion of Colonel Read himself, 

4 as I learn from a letter of his to Captain Macleod, in which 
4 he mentions, that he considered his assessment much too high, 

4 and that it was upwards of 30 per cent, abovejvhat he (Co- 
4 lonel Read) would have made it from the same data. I regret' 
4 1 have not the letter by me, to extract the passage, but will 
4 revert to it when I resume this subject.” v . * 

Nor was the Government deaf to the appeal. The following 
passage was recorded in the minutes of consultation, by Lora 
Elphinstone, who then presided in the Councils of Madras 

44 The Board of Revenue do not appear to have noticed that 
4 part of para. 37, of the principal collector’s report, in which he 
4 adverts to the over-assessment of the lands in part of his dis- 
4 triet. Although in the minutes of consultation, under date the 
4 29th of June, 1836, the Government were disposed to concur 
4 with the Board of Revenue, in considering the over-assessment 
4 here alluded to, as rather apparent than real, yet*the tone of 
4 confidence in which the collector, whose long experience in the 
4 district must hav£ furnished him with ample materials for forrn- 
4 ing an accurate judgment on these points, speaks of it as a 
4 fact, and his allusion to Colonel Read’s letter to Captain Mac- 
4 leod, by whom the assessment was made, in corroboration of it, 

4 require that the subject should be further and fully investigat- 
4 ed, and a revision of the assessment, if found necessary, effected 
4 without delay. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the evil and 
4 impolicy of over-assessment. These have often been pointed 
4 out, and are, indeed, almost self-evident. It is sufficient here to 
4 observe, that this appears to be the main circumstance, which 
4 has given rise to the various restrictions on, and interference 
4 with, cultivation, so coercive of the freedom of the ryot; and 
4 that where it is removed, therefore, all ground br.occasion for 
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* those restrictions, and that interference will be removed with 

* it.” 

Still the revenue remains unaltered, and we are yearly col¬ 
lecting the revenue inherited, as we have said above, from the 
most oppressive of native governments. And more than this, for 
there is distinct and conclusive proof, that there has been a 
gradual decline of prices since we first took the country, that 
is, that; the assessment in money has been virtually raised. 

Such of our readers as have followed us through this 
sketch, will be prepared, we think, to enter with interest into 
the enquiry, as to what effect of circumstances so remarkable 
can be discovered in the present aspect of the district. 
But our limits warn us not to enter into detail. The ze- 
mindari system has so completely deranged the accounts, (for 
of the cultivation of the existing zemindars, we can learn 
but little,) that we could not enter minutely into the subject 
without trespassing on the patience of our readers. A general 
’view of the lapsed mfittahs is all we can give; but this is 
sufficient for our purpose. 

•Let it be borne iq mind, that the southern division is consi¬ 
dered to contain the most fertile lands of the district, that it 
possesses great advantages of irrigation, excellent roads, and po- 
paJpua towns;—that it came into our hands in a comparatively 
prosperous state, while the Baramahl was comparatively waste; 
let it be remembered, that a permanent assessment was fixed at 
a standard below the collections made in the year Dfirmuty, 
(1801), and that as the field assessment has not varied, the 
amount of collection represents the state of cultivation. Bear¬ 
ing these points in mind, let it be asked, what is the present 
state of those mfittahs, the assessment of which is under the 
control of the Government; and the answer is, that the amount 
of cultivation was, at the end of fifty-five yGars’ peace, in some 
instances twenty, thirty, forty and even fifty per cent, below 
the permanent assessment, which was below the cultivation 
which the country could support when just emerging from 
ages of war, and of what we call oppression ! 

^Che effect of the system has been exactly to reverse the 
ordinary course of things. Salem, with its fertile soil and 
heavy assessment, has declined; the Baramahl, with its poorer 
soil and lighter assessment, has advanced. 

This result is recorded in the proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, in 1847, on a review of the lapsed mfittahs, when, 
after showing that in the southern talfiks, the collections fall 
short of the permanent assessment by as much as 23 per cent. 
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on an average of a whole taldk, they thus describe the more 
favorable state of those of the Baramahl:— 

“The four Baramahl taluks are lightly assessed, possess a 
‘ ready market for their product, and a saleable property has 
‘ been imparted to the land. The revenue from these taluks 

* is accordingly proportionately favorable. The average of the 

* last nine years exceeds the permanent assessment in three 
£ taldks, and in the remaining taldk (Tengercottah) the' de- 
f crease is only Rs. 1,978 or 2jj-§ per cent, partly ascribable 
f to the remissions which it was found necessary to give to 

* meet the unfavorable character of the seasons.” 

The table of the taldks we give below, for the year 1255 :— 

Comparative statement of the permanent and present Beriz of Amany 
• muttahs, in the district of Salem, for Fusly , J205. 


Names of taUiks. 


1 Ahtur. 

2 Nnmacul .... 

3 Paramutty . 

4 Salem .. 

5 Senkcrrydrfig 

6 llaizepur .... 

7 Womalore ... 

8 Trichengode.. 

9 DarumpOry , 

10 Tengracottah 

11 Kistnagherry 

12 Tripatfir. 

Total. 


1 

£ 

■3 

Total of per¬ 
manent berir 
of muttahs 
now under cir- 
car manage¬ 
ment. 

Land revenue 
of Fusly,1255. 

COMPAHISON BETWEEN COLUMNS 4 &5. 

a 

"5 

iw 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per 

Centage. 

s. 

4. 

5. 

■ 

6. 

7. 

8. 

17 

1,15,509 5 2 

95,039 8 S 


20,469 12 11 

17 ii a 

IS 

82,234 7 0 

75,587 7 4 


6,647 .. 2 

8 13 

18 


71,441 1 2 


19,294 4 7 

21 

17 


1,08,836 5 ;. 

3,648 11 10 

8 7 6 

16 

29 

SI 

1,SO,740 5 4 
1,22,421 6 4 
1,35,280 4 .. 



32,533 15 10 
0,876 2 4 
18,348 4 9 

23 12 0 
8 1 .. 
13 9 .. 

r,io;osi is a 

T _ t w r 

■E 

81,614 9 2 

71,932 2 1 

• 4 .. « . •• 

9,682 7 l 

11 1310 

16 



2,169 10 4 

2 7 8 

IS 


71,104 14 ] 


9,410 10 .. 

11 11 .. 


58,512 3 5 
65,547 15 7 

61,742 12 5 
58,753 .. .. 

3,230 9 

5 8 4 

10 5 10 


0,794 15 7 


11,01,841 4 4 

10,37,888 10 3 

9,048 15 2 

1,33,051 9 3j 


Not.decreose.1,24,002 1ft 1 


It will not surprise those who are used to such enquiries, 
nor will it really invalidate our argument, that an invariable 
proportion does not appear between the assessment of the seve¬ 
ral taldks and the cultivation and consequent collections. In 
many instances, even the pressure of Macleod’s assessment has 
not been able to keep dqwn the force of improvement which 

S eace generates; in others, the light assessment of Bead or 
lunro has been counteracted by the unusual severity of cho¬ 
lera and the zemindars, and years will still be required to elapse, 
before the country recovers. The general result is, however, 
sufficiently clear. But the fact is, that these averages are of 
very little value. Centralization and averages are two of th$ 
greatest afflictions of India; and underneath these averages* 
what a mass of misery and suffering lies concealed. A Govern* 
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ment which has usurped the place of a landlord, has no business 
with averages. Minute investigation and local control are 
then its most sacred duties. When the Government demand 
is equal, or nearly equal, to the rent of the land, a very 
trifling cause may affect the subsistence of thousands, and yet 
be represented, in a statistical table, by a minute fraction of the 
lowest coin of the country. It is only when the rent is so 
low, as to leave room for a farmer, that a Government has any 
right to contemplate the average of its collection, or judge of 
the state of the people cn masse. It is the local officer who 
sees the gradual and painful decline of a village, which a small 
assistance might save, or who watches the tardy progress of 
improvement, to the promotion of which a liberal system of 
reduction would be equivalent to the lapse of half a century of 
labour. And again the question is, not only what the state of 
the country is, but what it might and should have been ? 

But let us consider the result of our administration in 
another point of view. The following table exhibits the revenue 
as collected in the year prior to the zemindari experiment, 
1800, and in the Fusly year, 1257—(1847):— 


The total revenue of the district, the"*) The revenue of Fusly, 1257, was as 
year preceding the permanent assess- follows : — 
m aSUf, was as follows :— 


Laud Revenue..... 

. 19,00,635 

13 

8 

Hills. 

. 39,830 

10 

8 

Abkarry, &e.. 

. 42,110 

10 

4 

Moturpha. 

. 62,007 

12 

5 

Customs.... 

. 1,61,865 

3 

8 


Land Revenue. 17,74,664 2 2 


Abkarry . 78,305 0 0 

Moturpha. 69,615 5 1 

Sundry small farms.. 11,829 4 5 

Stamps. 9,660 0 3 


1,69,409, 9 6 


Grand total. 19,44,073 11 8 


This table appears to us eminently instructive. It shows 
that while the taxes generally have increased, the land revenue 
has fallen off from 19,40,466-8-4 to 17,74,664-2-2; or an off- 
falling of Rs. 1,65,802-6-2. 

Of this sum, Rs. 65,000 may be considered as the sacri¬ 
fice made on the estates still held by zemindars, the permanent 
assessment of which was rated at about 10 per cent, below the 
previous Ryotwari collections, and a lakh of rupees is left, 
as the loss which has resulted from our management of the 
lapsed estates. This has not been the result of a voluntary 
sacrifice by which the country generally has benefited ; it is 
the representative of diminished cultivation, resulting from the 
combined effects of an over-demand, and the zemindari ex¬ 
periment. 
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We have thus endeavoured to prove, by internal evidence, 
the necessity which exists for that review of the land assess¬ 
ment which we most strongly advocate, and which we claim 
as due to an industrious and well-disposed people. We 
think we have shown, that the common principles of economy, 
as well as the opinions of all the officers of experience, speak 
with one voice. 

We shall next endeavour to establish the comparison we 
propose between this district and one of the North Western 
Provinces, and we think, if we first quote the following 
words of Munro, written in 1821, we shall show that the 
measures there carried out correspond with those which, 
twenty-eight years ago, the veteran and revered statesman ad¬ 
vocated, as due to the Presidency of Madras:— 

“ The task of improving our resources is one of much 
‘ greater difficulty than that of maintaining the peace of the 

* country ; and this difficulty arises, principally, from the assess- 

* ment being, in general, too high with respect to the condition 
1 of the people; so that, in many districts, in order to have a 
‘ further increase, we must begin by making a present reduction 
f of our revenue, because the * extension of cultivation, from 

* which the increase of revenue must result, cannot possibly be 

‘ expected under the present assessment. The President:'?®* 
‘ of Bengal and Madras were acquired under circumstances 

* which have ever since continued to influence their revenue 
f system. Bengal acquired at once the dominion of rich and 
r fertile provinces, yielding a revenue much beyond its 
‘ wants; it had, therefore, no occasion to enter into any minute 
( examination of the assessment; it was satisfied with what it got 
e from the zemindars, and left them in possession of the lands on 
f very ejisy terms. Madras, on the contrary, rose amidst poverty,' 

* and many struggfes for existence. It never was able to pay its 
f establishments: it acquired its territories by slow degrees, 

‘ partly from the Nizam, but chiefly from Mysdre; and though 
‘ the assessment had already been raised too high by those Go- 

* vemments, its own pressing necessities did not permit .it to 

* lower the demand, but forced it to enter into the most rigid 
1 scrutiny of the sources of the revenue, in order to keep it up; 

( and there has, in consequence, always been a pressure upon 

* the ryots, which nothing but necessity could justify.* 

“ The present secure state of India wilt, lhope, enable us to lower 

* To ehow the financial difficulties under which the Madras provinces were acquired 
and the settlement formed, it may be mentioned, that the fact of Tippfi’s seizing the * 
revenues of the Baramahi, was one of the arguments used by Mr. Joaiah WebD, to 
dissuade the Marquis of Wellesley from a declaration of war against Tippfi in 1791; - ■ 
See despatches of the Marquis of Wellesley. 
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‘ the assessment gradually in all those districts in which it is too 

* high. This mag be done, without materially affecting the general 
c amount of the revenues , by taking the districts in succession, two 
1 or three at a time, and letting them make up, by additional cultiva- 

* tion , the reductions of their assessment , before it is extended to 
‘ others. We shall, by this means, ultimately increase the land-rent, 

* and in a much greater degree, the customs and every other source 
‘ of revenue ; and we shall render the payment of them much lighter 
1 tp the inhabitants, because they will be enabled to augment the 

* stock front which they are paid. I expect from a reduction 
e in the assessment, that land will, in time, be everywhere rc- 
f garded as hereditary private property by the ryots; that their 

circumstances will be so much improved, as to enable them to 

* pay the revenue in all seasons, good or bad; and that, the 

* country will be able, when war happens, to bear a temporary 

* additional assessment, as a war tax, and save us from a great 
‘ part of the heavy expense which we have already been obliged 

* to incur on account of loans.” 

Turning then to the settlement of the North Western 
Provinces, we find that the following principles were the 
foundation upon which the # Governmcnt desired that it should 
rest:— 

Practically, in Indian Governments, there is no other limit 

* to the demand upon the land, than the power of the Govem- 

* ment to enforce payment, and the ability of the people to 
f pay. Thus the Government is, in fact, the landlord of the 
f whole country. It is the true interest of the Government, in 
‘ this capacity, to limit the demand to what is just, so as to create 
e a valuable property in the land, and encourage its improve- 
‘ ment. In order further to encourage this improvement, 
e it is necessary to determine the persons, to whom all the 

* benefits belong, which arise out of th§ limitation of the 

* demand on the land. To perform these operations, is to make 
‘ a settlement; and under ordinary circumstances, the prosperity 

* of the country depends on this being justly and perfectly 
done. The object of the present rules is to point out how it 

( should be done.” 

The objects aimed at in the settlement are stated to be - 
ltf.—The adjustment of boundaries. 

2nd. —The survey. 

3rd-—The assessment. 

4th .—The record of rights. 

It is the third head in which we are at present interested; the 
rest were sufficiently comprehended in the survey of the Salem 
district, but with the disadvantage* that in those early days 
scientific maps were not attempted. 
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The principles upon which the assessment is to be fixed, arc 
contained principally in paras. 47—52 
“ 47. The object of the fiscal part of the settlement is 
4 to fix the demand upon the land, for a certain period of years 
4 prospectively, within such limits as may leave a fair profit to 
1 the proprietors, and create a valuable and marketable proper- 
4 ty in the land. 

44 48. This end cannot be attained with certainty, by any 

* fixed arithmetical process, or by prescription of any rule, 

4 that a certain portion of the gross, or net produce of the 
4 land, shall be assigned to the Government and the pro- 

* prietors. 

“ 49. If the net produce of any one year, or any given 

* nymber of past years, eould be determined, it would afford 
4 no certain guide to the produce of years to come. The 
4 future produce may be more, if there is waste land to 
4 come into cultivation; if the former system of cultivation 

* were faulty and expensive; if the products of the land are 
4 likely to come into demand in the market; or if the 

* opening out of new channels of commercial intercourse 
4 is likely to improve the local market. The future produce 
4 may be less, if the reverse of all this be the case. 

41 50. Not only would the actual ascertainment of the neir 
4 produce of an estate be a fallacious basis, on which alone to 
4 found any certain determination of the demand, but it is in 
4 itself often most difficult to accomplish, and the attempt to 
4 effect it is likely to produce many serious evils. In villages 

* where the collections are in kind, or where the proprietors 
4 cultivate themselves, and pay the jumma by a backh, or rate, 

4 upon their seer land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either 
4 the net or gross produce with any certainty. When once it is 
4 knowr? that the Tjovernment demand is to be limited to a 
4 fixed portion of the proved produce, there is a general combina- 
4 tion to deceive and mislead the settlement officer. Village ac- 
4 counts are forged, or the true one suppressed, falsehood and per- 
4 jury are unhesitatingly resorted to. A struggle commences be- 
4 tween the proprietors and the settlement officer, in which it is 
4 - most difficult for the latter to maintain that impartial equani- 
4 mity which is 'essential to the proper performance of this 
4 duty. 

44 51. Still the settlement officer should not neglect any 
4 opportunities that present themselves, for ascertaining the net 
4 produce of every estate for a single year, or for any series,of 
4 years, but he should not harass himself to attain accuracy 
4 in this respect, nor when he fancies that he has ascertained 
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* the actual net produce, should he treat this as any certain 
4 basis on which to found his settlement. It is better to 
4 acknowledge at once, that the operation is not one of arith- 

* metical calculation, but of judgment and sound discretion. 

‘ It is necessary, therefore, to point out the object which the 

* settlement officer should keep in his view, and the means 

* which he has for attaining the proposed end. 

“ 52. It is desirable, that the Government should not demand 

* more th#ii two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net 
4 produce to the proprietor during the period of settlement, 

* leaving to the proprietor one-third as his profits, and to cover 
4 expenses of collection. By net produce is meant the surplus, 
4 which on the estate held entirely by cultivating proprietors, will 

* be the profit on their seer cultivation; but in an estate Jield 
4 by a non-cultivating proprietor, and leased out to cultivators 
4 or asamis, paying at a known rate, will be the gross rental.’ 1 

It is unnecessary to continue our quotations, as the same rules 
cannot be applicable to a village settlement in lease, and a field 
settlement m perpetuity, but the following paragraph is of 
universal application:— 

“61. It is a more fatal error to over-assess, than to under- 

* assess. The Government will not test the settlement by 
** the mere amount of direct revenue, which it brings into the 

* treasury. They will judge of it by the soundness of the 

* reasons assigned for fixing it at the amount assumed. If the 

* jurnma is less than it was before, they will be satisfied, if the 

* reasons for the reductions are sound and sufficient; if it is 
4 the same as before, or more, they will expect that the grounds 
4 be explained on which the increase has been renounced or 
4 taken. No officer, who performs his work properly, will have 

* any difficulty in assigning reasons for what he has dqpe, or in 

* convincing the Government that he is right. If he is m doubt 

* which of two jummas to fix, a high one, or a low one, he 
‘ should always incline to the latter. Over-assessment dis- 

courages the people, and demoralizes them by driving them 
4 to unworthy shifts and expedients, and it also prevents the 
4 accumulation of capital, and dries up the resources of the 
4 country. Viewing the question simply in a financial light, 
4 an assessmcpjwhich presses hard upon the resources of the 
4 people is most injurious. It checks the population, affects 
4 the police, and is felt in the excise, in the stamps, and in the 
4 customs. It is evident that the prosperity of the people, 
4 and the best interests of the Government, are inseparably 
“ bound up together.” 

We do not attempt to compare or contrast the two systems 
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of administration. All we wish to state is, that the Govern¬ 
ment considered it wise to institute an inquiry into the produc¬ 
tive power of the land, and the existing rental in the North 
Western Provinces, with the view of relaxing their own demand, 
wherever this should prove to be higher than sound policy dic¬ 
tated, and that a revision of the assessment has been made 
on sound principles, at some sacrifice of the public re¬ 
venue. 

We now proceed to show, that the rental which was there 
considered too high, was much lower than that of a Madras 
Ryotwari settlement, and that the ryots of Madras are 
therefore bearing an unjust portion of the burdens of the 
State. 

"Vfe select our example^from the district of Cawnpore. 

It may be necessary to inform some of our readers, that in 
Madras, the cultivated land is generally divided into four classes, 
viz., 1st, dry (Punjab); 2nd, dry garden or land irrigated by 
wells ; 3rd, wet (Nunjah), or land irrigated from channels or 
tanks, and 4tli, wet garden, or Nunjah lands planted with 
cocoa-nuts. The wet is again sub-divided into Nadini, or land 
irrigated by running water, and Erap Nunjah or land irrigat¬ 
ed from tanks and channels, but requiring the aid of machi¬ 
nery. 

The district of Cawnpore is a flat'and fertile province, bound¬ 
ed upon two sides by the Ganges and the Jumna, intersected by 
several smaller streams, which do not, however, contribute either 
to irrigation or to navigation in any material degree. It 
is separated into two great divisions, that on the banks 
of the Ganges, and that on the banks of the Jumna. 
Of these the former is the most productive, the water being 
within fifteen or twenty feet of the surface, and irrigation con¬ 
sequently abundarft. The depth increases as you approach 
the Jumna, so that in the neighbourhood of that river, 
few or no wells are to be found, and the produce is entire¬ 
ly dependent upon the mins. In the northern pergunnahs, 
all the more valuable crops, with the exception of sugar-cane, 
are produced, the sugar being confined to one or two localities. 
The indigo cultivation, once on the decline, is reviving; cotton 
is produced all over the district. 

The district suffered much from mis-govcnAnt and oppres¬ 
sion. Many of the proprietors’ rights have been destroyed, and 
the cultivators were found to be severely rack-rented by their 
superiors. A portion of the district is inhabited by a parti¬ 
cularly industrious class of cultivators called the Kurmis. 
The ravages of famines or calamitous seasons have beep par- 
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ticularly severe, especially in those portions which are depen¬ 
dent upon the periodical rains, without the assistance of artifi¬ 
cial irrigation. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the cul¬ 
tivation is described as presenting a remarkable appearance of 
prosperity, and the district as having recovered wonderfully 
from the effects of these reverses. * 


A careful survey gave the following per-centage of irrigat¬ 
ed to unirrigated land:— 

Purgunnahs, Per-centage of irrigation. 


Bilhore ... 



63 

Russdllabad ... 

• • * 

Mt 

69 

Sheoly 

* • * 

• • » 

70 

Ackburpur ... 


• • * 

63 

Bethiir 


• If 

70 

Janginhow ... 

Sulleinipur ... 



76 


• • * 

71 

Sark 

• • * 

• ■ 

51 

The following are ^he revenue rates as they ex' 
the settlement:— 


Rates. 


Purgunnahs. 
Snlleimpur .. 
Janginhow .. 
Bithur 

Shoorajpur .. 

Bheoly 

Bilhorc 

Itussullabad .. 
Bark 

Ackburpur .. 
Deirapur 
Ghatumpur .. 
Bhogiripur ... 



Cul 



Mai* 

3 

9 

6 

3 

5 

0 

3 

8 

5 

3 

4 

0 

3 

5 

7 

2 

15 

0 

3 

2 

8 

3 

10 

6 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

6 

3 

9 

7 

2 

8 

1 

3 

10 

7 

2 

10 

7 

2 

15 

S 

2 

10 

11 

3 

1 

3 

2 

7 

4 

2 

15 

2 

2 

6 

5 

2 

9 

11 , 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 

6 

1 

15 

4 


After collecting the statistical materials, and surveying the 
past and present state of the district, the settlement officer 
proceeded to consider, whether or not a remission of assessment 
was called for. The conclusion he arrived at was, that a 
remission was called for, and this remission was carried out, to 
the extent of a lakh and a half of rupees, on a jumma of less 
than twenty-two lakbs. * 

The reasons upon which the settlement officer considered that 
a remission of the revenue was called for, are stated as fol¬ 
lows ; and we earnestly beg the reader to bear in mind the state 
of the Salem district, and to say whether, if these reasons were 
such as to justify the abandonment of a lakh and a half of 
rupees in the province of Cawhporc, it is just that the ryots 
of Salem should bear their present burden. 

“ 68. In coming to a conclusion, as to the necessity of a 


Cat.—The cultivated area; Mai .—the malgdzary or assessed artf** 
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reduction or the propriety of an increase of revenue, the follow¬ 
ing are the three points which seem particularly worthy of 
consideration. First, the existing revenue rates. Secondly, the 
regularity of the collections. Thirdly, the means employed 
in realizing the demand, and the condition of the people as 
affected by the realization of the revenue. I shall proceed to 
consider these in succession. 

" 69. First. The existing rates. This is a test, which before 
the present statement, never was employed (probably, because 
they were never to be depended on); and yet of all tests, it may 
be said to be the least fallible. If we find two districts of coun¬ 
try, nearly similar in soil, situation, facilities of irrigation and 
habits of people, widely differing in the revenue rates, there 
can be but one inference, viz., that one is too highly assessed, 
or that the other is too lowly assessed. 

“ 70. At the commencement of the present settlement, when 
the opportunities, of reference were confined to one or two 
districts, it might require considerable research and delibera¬ 
tion, to determine whether the assessment of highly rated 
tracts of country ought to be reduced, or that of the lowly rated 
enhanced. But at the present advanced period of the settle¬ 
ment, when we have the inquiries and experience of those who 
preceded us for our guidance; and when a reference can be 
made to the rates of similar tracts of country already settled, 
to assist in determining those of the district or division under 
consideration—the testing the assessment by general rates, has 
become comparatively so simple, that no officer possessing a 
general knowledge of the topography of the country, and hav¬ 
ing the commafld of a reference to the settlements, which have 
been completed in neighbouring or similar districts, can well 


err. 


The Writer then proceeds to show, that the rates are higher 
than those of any of the neighbouring provinces, and concludes, 
that there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of 
Cawnpore, to account for.its very high revenue rates, as con¬ 
trasted with those of similar districts, and “ the fair conclusion 

* to be drawn from this test is, that the present assessment of 

* the district is severe.” 

The second head, or the regularity of the collections, we need 
not quote, as a comparison can hardly be instituted, where the 
system of collection is so‘ different. 

The third test applied is, “the condition of the pj 

* affected by the realization of the revenue.” 

The writer shows, that within the last five years, land yield o 

137,000 rupees has been sold under decrees of the Civil OourC 


as 
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and argues that these sales being, in fact, for debts incurred by 
the zemindars, to enable them to meet the demands of Govern* 
ment, it proves that the malguzary profits were not sufficient 
to enable the proprietors of the soil to fulfil their engagements 
and retain their possessions; and that had it not been for the 
fortuitous circumstances, which caused the investment of foreign 
capital in land, a reduction of assessment would, long before this, 
have been forced upon the Government, 

No such test as this can be applied in Salem now. But wc 
have already adduced a stronger one, in the fact, that the ze¬ 
mindars failed, and that their zemindaries could be bought 
in by the Government at a low price. Few of the Kyotwari 
lands are sold publicly, but numberless changes of proprietor¬ 
ship are quietly effected by the tahsildars, in the process of 
collecting the revenues of Government. 

The former and the new assessment, on the completion of the 
settlement, Btood as follows:— 


Purgunnahs. 

Rates per acre for 
former jumma. 

Rates of new jumma, 
including maufjf. 

Cultivated. 

. 

S' 

•2 

bo 

■a 

3 

Cultivated. 

b 

03 

ta 

§D 

"3 

3 

Sulleimpur .. 

3 9 6 

3 5 6 

3 4 4 

2 15 11 

Janginkow .. 

3 8 5 

3 4 ... 

3 3 7 

2 15 8 

Bithdr . 

3 5 7 

2 15 ... 

3 8* 3 

2 13 3 

Sheorajpur ... . 

3 2 8 

2 10 a 

, 3 1 11 

2 10 1 

Sheoly . 

4 1 ... 

3 n» 6 

3 4 7 

2 7 7 

Bark . 

2 15 9 

2 10 11 

2 11 8 

2 7 6 

Russullabad ... 

3 10 7 

2 10 7 

3 3 7 

2 15 11 

Bilhore .. 

3 9 7 

2 8 e 1 

3 3 1 

2 4 ... 

Ackbarpur . 

3 1 3 

2 7 4 

2 12 9 

2 4 ... 

Deirapur .. 

,2 15 2 

2 6 5 

2 10 7 

2 3 ... 

Ghuttumpur. ... ... 

2 10 ... 

2 3 3 

2 6 6 

2 ... 5 

Bhognipur . 

2 7 6 

1 15 4 

2 1 10 

1 10 10 


" Now if we endeavour to institute a comparison between 
these two districts, we have, on the one hand, a flat and fertile 
district, possessing in itself a vast market for its produce, and 
bounded by two noble rivers connecting it with some of the 
largest mercantile cities in the world, with water so near 
the surface, that- 58 per cent, of culturable area consists of 
irrigated lands. On the other hand, we have a mountainous 
and jungly district, with fertile valleys intervening, in which 
(omitting the hills and jungles) the irrigated land is only 8 per 
cent, of the unirrigatea, the latter being an inland district. 
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possessing only towns of moderate size, no military station and 
no water carriage, except a trifling traffic down the Cavary. 

Let us take a Purgunnah from one and a taluk from the 
other. 

The first named Purgunnah in Cawnpore, is that of Sul- 
leimpur. The culturable area .is 27,518 acres, of which 70 
per cent, are irrigated ; the assessment Its. 92,098, or Ks. 3-5-7 
per acre. 

The taluk of Namcul, in the Salem district, comes first to 
hand. The total of assessed Government lands is acres 
52,604,205, bearing an assessment of Ks. 1,22,214-14-8, or 
Ks. 2-5 and a fraction per acre. But of this, only 6,376 
acres are irrigated land, consisting of garden land, assessed at 
an average of Ks. 6-7-10 per acre; and Nunjah or wet land, 
assessed at an average of Ks. 9-5-7. 

It may, probably, be said, that as the Nunjah lands are sup¬ 
plied with water from tanks, kept up at the public expense, 
the assessment ought to be higher, and that the comparison does 
not hold good; we will therefore take only the garden lands, 
watered from wells, which seem to correspond with the irrigated 
lands at Cawnpore, except that the wells are dug in a hard and 
rocky soil, and the supply of water is precarious and small. 

Now, suppose the irrigated lands of Sulleimpfir, consisting of* 
19,250 acres, to be assessed at Ks. 6-7-10 per acre, and the 
assessment rises from 92,098 to 1,24,924-7-8, besides the 
assessment upon 8,250 acres of unirrigated land. 

The average rate of unirrigated land in Namcul is 1-7-7 
per acre; therefore, if we add 12,160 rupees as the assess¬ 
ment of these 8,250 acres, we have a total demand of 1,37,084 
rupees. The difference between 1,37,084 and 92,098 therefore 
represents the difference between the burden borne by the 
lands of Namcul hi Salem and of Sulleimpur in Cawnpore, 
supposing the advantages of fertility, access of market, local 
demand, &c., to be equal. 

But as such calculations are imperfect, unless the price of 
agricultural produce is ascertained, we have obtained a price 
current of Cawnpore, and have instituted a comparison between* 
the selling prices at Cawnpore and at the town of Salem, of 
the principal agricultural products; and the result is, as might 
be expected, greatly in favour of the farmer of Cawnpore. 

In selecting the district of Cawnpore, we capnot, we think, be 
said to have chosen an unfair example; it is, with one exception, 
the most highly assessed district of the North Western Pro-; 
vinces, and Salem is by no means the most highly assessed of 
the Madras Kyotwari districts. “ The rate at which the do- 
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‘ mand of Government now falls on the acre, in entire districts 

* in the North Western Provinces, varies from Bs. 1-0-3 in 
‘ Gorruckpore, to Bs. 2-13-8 in Cawnpore, notwithstanding that 
1 it has been nearly trebled in the former district, and much 
i lowered in the latter.”— See No. XXIV. of this Review , -page 
457. 

We have, therefore, by no means, taken extreme cases; and 
it is not our object to do so. Our limits do not allow us to 
enter into minute details; and we wish to avoid doubtful ques¬ 
tions, and minute estimates. If we show, generally, that the 
poorer people are the more heavily taxed, if this is shown beyond 
dispute, our object is gained, and our arguments are more likely 
to carry our readers with us than if we exhibited stronger con¬ 
trasts into which doubtful elements are admitted. 

We shall now only add some more general remarks. In a 
previous No. of this Review , a sketch has been given of the assess¬ 
ment levied on the lands irrigated by the channels of the North 
Western Provinces. We have there found reason to estimate 
the Government rent at one-tenth of the value of the produce 
of the land ; under the Cavary channels of Salem, the assess¬ 
ment is calculated on the principle that Government is entitled 
to 75 per cent, of the gross produce; and this is where the 
Government have not even borne the expense of constructing 
the channel. 

The highest assessment of irrigated land in the North 
Western Provinces is five rupees per acre : in Salem it rises 
to thirty. But a subject of such interest, as the irrigation of 
the two Presidencies, should not be mixed up with other matter, 
but deserves a separate article. What we have said is amply 
sufficient for our present purpose. 

A recent article in the Friend of India affords us the oppor¬ 
tunity of making a more general comparison, with which we 
shall conclude :— 

“ The average rent paid to Government, on the whole area 

* of assessed land in the North Western Provinces,” (says the 
Editor,) “ is 1-3-8 per acre, and on the acres actually cultivated 

* 1-12, or three shillings and six pence per acre. If to the 

* land rent we add 28,94,804 rupees obtained from stamps and 

* the excise of Spirits, the taxation per head will be found to 

* amount to 1-14—or about three shillings and nine pence for 

* the year. To this must be added the revenue obtained from 
i; * the customs and the salt tax in the North West.” 

The average rent paid to Government on the acres of land 
actually cultivated in the Salem district, with its scanty irri¬ 
gation, is 1-14-10 per acre. If to the land rent we add 
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the revenue derived from the Abkarry stamps and small 
farms, the taxation per head will amount to Ks. 2-1-2£ per 
head. 

Where the ryots therefore of the North West pay 360 pice, 
the ryots of Salem pay 398 ; and we must observe that the 
land rent of Salem has been taken at the net demand of 
the year, which is exclusive of the village establishments, the 
pay of which is about 7 per cent, on the jumma, and properly 
forms a part of the cost of collection. 

But as our object is to keep before the reader’s view both the 
internal and external evidence in favor of a revision of the 
settlement, we add the following table of the several taluks 
of the province:— 


Names of Taluks. 


vcrageas-j Avemge (Average 

land-tax 
per heurl. 


Ahtur. 

Salem. 

liaizepur . 

Namcui . 

Caramutty ..... 

Trichengode .. 

Scnkerrydrug 

Omalur . 

Darampury* .. 
Tengercottah.. 
Kistnaghcrry .. 

Triputtur . 

Denkencottah. 

Ossur . 

Mullapady. 


2 

12 

11 

2 

7 

»- 

6 4 

2 

9 

44 

2 

9 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

9 

2 

a 

u 

2 

9 

1U 

2 

9 

0 

2 

<5 

0 

2 

8 


2 

12 

6 

2 

8 

10 

2 

10 

2* 

2 

5 

11 

3 

0 

6f 

3 

I 

11* 

2 

0 

7 

2 

10 

6 

' 2 

12 

7 

1 

14 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

7 

n 

1 

9 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

8 

4$ 

1 

9 

Ilf 

1 

5 

9 

1 

3 

94 

1 

5 

8.4 

1 

14 

4 

1 

9 

6 

1 

12 

1 

1 

12 

2 

1 

3 

8* 

1 

14 

6 

1 

14 

11 

0 

13 

5$ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

11 

1 

8 

3 




We beg particular attention to this table, for it appears to us 
a remarkable proof of what we have advanced above, as to the 
necessity of descending from general averages to local inspection, 
in order to ascertain the real state of a country. We have here 
descended from a comparison between distant provinges, to a 
comparison between the divisions of a single province, put this 
is not enough; the enquiry must descend to the villages of those 
divisions, and the fields of those villages. The principle of 
centralization must be reversed. It is not because the dry 


* Above the Ghauts. 

f The stamps sold at the buzzdr, arc included in the last average. 
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lands of the zillah of Salem are assessed at an average of 
1-6-2 per acre that we say that a revision of the assessment 
is necessary; it is, because in some of the villages, the best lands 
bear an assessment of even fifteen rupees per acre, and are lying 
waste round the village, while the inferior and most distant 
lands are cultivated. It is not because the garden land bears an 
average assessment of Rs. 4-10-10, but because it is in some 
instances assessed at eighteen rupees, and is lying waste in conse¬ 
quence. It is not because the wet land bears an average as¬ 
sessment of Rs. 6-15-3, but because in the taltik of Ahtdr 1,152 
acres are lying waste, and bear an assessment of 15,228 rupees: 
—it is, in short, because the real state of the district is disguised 
by these averages, while the system demands a careful local 
scrutiny. Nor are we advocating a re-adjustment of the aqpesB- 
ment only because it is unequal,—an equal assessment is entire- ’ 
ly visionary. We advocate it because the assessment is too 
high. 

It is obvious that the above given averages are of no value 
whatever, unless the proportion between irrigated and unirri- 
gated land is known. To show still more forcibly how disguis¬ 
ing these averages are, we descend only one step, from the ave¬ 
rages of the taKik generally, to the averages of dry and irri¬ 
gated lands, and mark the inequality shown. 


Names of taluks. 

-——.- 

Average of dry. 


Average of gar¬ 
den. 



Average of wet. 


Average of wet 
garden. 

Ahttir..... 

1 

11 

8 

4 

12 

5 

10 

8 

9 

17 

I 

O 

Naracul.. 

1 

5 

7 

6 

8 

4 

9 

6 

1 

23 

7 

4 

Paramutty.. 

1 

6 

0 

5 

15 


12 

2 

11 

25 

1 

9 

Salem .. 

1 

13 

9 

4 

8 

11 

7 

15 

6 

24 

6 

11 

8enkerrydffig .. 

1 

11 

0 

3 

10 

6 

6 

10 

6 

19 

5 

10 

R&teepGr ... 

2 

5 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

2 

23 

10 

0 

OrnaUir... 

1 

11 

7 

3 

9 

5 

5 

13 

8 

9 

15 

11 

Triehengode.... 

1 

9 

10 

4* 

11 

10 

7 

6 

0 

14 

12 

0 

DarampGry ... 

0 

14 

1 

1 

11 

1 

5 

1 

5 

8 

2 

5 

Tengercottah .. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

6 

4 

3 

8 

7 

15 

9 

Kistnagherry ... ... 

0 

14 

7 

1 

12 

11 

5 

5 

2 

12 

1 

3 

TriputtGr .. ..... 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

5 

6 

11 

1 

13 

2 

11 

D@{lltiUlCO^ttftlt • « t * #.,*,*.* 

1 

6 

5 

1 

13 

7 

5 

0 

9 

6 

7 

11 

Ossi&r ,.y...... 

1 

8 

2 

2 

0 

8 

5 

7 

7 

7 

' 4 

0 


This shows only the average assessment of the land culti vated. 
It is exclusive of the heavily assessed lands now lying waste. 

It is also obvious that a similar taxation per head may be a 
very different proportion of the income of two different people. 
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We cannot here do better than quote the words of a late 
Governor of Madras :— 

“ The chief point to be kept in view, and the object 

* to the attainment of which the Government should direct its 
‘ attention, is not whether a certain number of fields are 

* assessed in proportions unequal to another, but whether 

* the land is taxed above its ascertained value, or beyond its 

* powers of production. It matters little in comparison, 

* whether it can be made to pay more, but whether, in the eye 

* of a forbearing landlord, it ought to pay less. In what degree 

* the fertility of the soil may be increased by the application 
‘ of more labour, more capital, and more skill, it is impossible 

* to calculate ; for although most of the operations of husbandry, 

* the drill-plough, succession of crops, fallows, and dressing, have 
m< beenknownandpractisedinthiscountryfromavery remote era, 

* expensive improvements in agriculture have never yet found 
f their way to India. But putting aside these considerations, 

* as every ryot is aware that his field will give him greater 
s or less returns in the proportion that he attends to the 

* culture of it, and knows that its produce will differ every 
e year from the one adjoining it, as it is more or less irrigated 

* and manured, it may be safely asserted that no equality of 
‘ assessment can ever be introduced, and it may be well 

* questioned, whether, if it were practicable, it would lead to 

* more prosperity. 

“ It never can be too often repeated that the great object 

* of our administration of the land revenues of India should be 

* to confirm private property in the soil where we have found it, 

( and to create it, where it does not yet exist, by lowering the land tax . 

1 The business of altering the demand upon the land according to 
1 its annual fluctuations, is not the business of a Government, but 
1 should be wholly and unreservedly left to the private ryot, who, by 
'* degrees, under a lenient collector, and a light land tax, will become 
‘ in every district a proprietor 

The Government should be content with imposing once for all 
a moderate assessment, which ought not to be disturbed; and 
whatever modifications may hereafter be introduced, should be 
left to the private bargains of the ryots, who, having established 
a property in the soil, may be able to sell, use, or sub-rent their 
lands. 

We have now completed the task which we undertook. We 
have endeavoured to show, that a revision of the assessment 
of the Madras provinces* similar to that which has been so 
admirably carried out in the N. W., is a measure which has 
been advocated through a large series of years, by the ables^ 
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and best members of the Madras Government; and that both 
external and intrinsic evidence testify to its expediency and 
its justice. To compare the revenue yielded by the whole 
Presidency of Madras with that of Agra, has not been within 
our scope. Suoh a comparison would be most valuable; but we 
doubt, whether, for our present purpose, the course we have 
pursued, of instituting one less extended, may not be the most 
advantageous. We have shown that every collector of the 
district, from the time of Colonel Bead to the present day, has 
suggested the measures which we advocate, and that Governor 
after Governor, Munro, Lushington, and Elphinstone, have sup¬ 
ported them. The home Government is surely prepared to 
deal impartially with its provinces, and we have therefore full 
confidence that brighter days are at hand. 

The question why Madras is the last of the Presidencies to ‘ 
benefit by more advanced principles of Government, is one 
which we are not anxious to solve. In the beginning of this 
article, we attributed it much to its distance from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, but we have learnt, that measures 
such as we advocate, are already in progress in Bombay. Much, 
we believe, is due to the amount of revenue at stake, or 
supposed to be at stake; and much, perhaps, to the constitution 
of the revenue administration by a Board, instead of by a 
commissioner. But instead of speculating on these points, 
we shall only add, that any member of the Madras Government, 
whose influence shall do for Madras what has been done by 
others for Bengal and Bombay,—who, taking his proper position, 
shall adopt the general views of Sir T. Munro, and while 
watching over the interest of provinces, shall leave local detail 
to the industry and judgment of his younger fellow servants, will 
confer a lasting blessing on thousands and thousands of his species. 
It is sad to think that it is now more than thirty years, 
since Mr. Hargrave wrote his report; it is more than fifty-' 
eight since Sir T. Munro wrote his letter. 

And here, we may add, that the Government may be almost 
said to be pledged to the British Parliament, to carry out the 
measures which we advocate. In a paper delivered into the Com¬ 
mittee, during the discussions on the present Charter, Mr. A. D. 
Campbell, a gentleman high in the Civil Service of Madras, 
states, that a reduction of the assessment in the Salem district 
had taken place, “ that the rates were undergoing reduction to 
* an unlimited extent in Baramahl and Salem, and in Madura 
f and Dendigui, in such fields only as the local authorities deem 
‘ too highly assessed on the plan observed in Coimbatore.” These 
discussions must soon be renewed, and must it then be said that 
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Mr. Campbell was mistaken, that such remissions as had been 
made have been recalled, and that during the twenty years of 
the Charter they never have been renewed ? 

We have said, in an early part of this article, that the district 
which we have chosen for our example of the effects of a Madras 
Ryotwari settlement, has the advantage of exhibiting, at the 
same time, the effects of the zeraindari experiment. We had 
intended to offer a few remarks on the results of the two sys¬ 
tems as affecting the happiness of the people, but we have al¬ 
ready trespassed so long on the reader’s patience, that we fear 
to enter upon so wide a field; and much has already been laid' 
before him in the progress of this sketch, from which his own 
conclusions may be drawn. To us, we own, that the state of 
-the district appears to afford clear proof of the decided failure 
of the zemindari system in Madras, though tried under the 
greatest advantages. The previous survey assessment, and 
careful registry of rights, have prevented many of the conse¬ 
quences which followed upon this great and well-intended mea¬ 
sure in Bengal and the North West Provinces, and ought, if 
any thing could have done so, to have secured the success of 
the system; but still it has failed. We cannot attribute the 
failure to over-assessment, for under a Ryotwari system, many 
of the estates have exhibited a marked, steady and most satis¬ 
factory recovery from the state into which the mfitahdars had 
brought them. Its failure was owing, generally, to the avarice 
and oppression of the mfitahdars, to their neglect of the 
sources of irrigation, and to their grasping demands upon the 
people. 

To illustrate this point, let us examine the history of some of 
the mfitahs. It will be remembered, that they were handed 
over to the mtitahdars at a fixed assessment, generally 10 to 
16 per cent, below the collections made under the Ryotwari 
system; but they reverted to Government in a ruined condition. 
Their gradual recovery under Ryotwari management* though 
no relaxation of demand was conceded, is* we think, a trium¬ 
phant proof of the effects of limited field assessment, and 
tenure direct from the Government. 

For instance, the estate of Ramarapuram, in the taluk of 
Senkerrydrug 

Permanent assessment.. 6,289 10 5 

Collections in Fusly, 1247, the year of lapse. 1,824 13 9 

M 1248 ... 3,902 6 J 

1249 ... .. 1,315 0 Q* 

T T 
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Collections in Fusly, 

1250 . 


• *• • « 


II 

1251 . 




» 

1252 . 


MM 


91 

1253 . 


• ••• 


99 

1254 . 


MMt 


91 

1255 . 


• ••• 


»l 

1256 . 


■ MM 


99 

1257 . 




We have taken this example nearly at random, 

we will now 

take some others from the Nameul taluk:— 



Timmllyputty 

Cerkarudapum 

Comorapolliam 


estate. 


estate. 

estate. 

Permanent assessment . 3,675 

0 

0. 

.4,915 1 2... 

...7,530 15 2 * 

Revenue reached in July 123!,.. 2,472 

5 

5 

....2,848 12 7... 

..3,892 1 10 

99 

1232... 2,375 

8 

1. 


...4,462 5 11 

» 

1233... 2,363 

1 

6. 

.3,797 12 3... 

...4,302 5 11 

99 

1234... 2,520 

11 

8. 

.4,102 11 5... 

...4,883 0 6 

99 

1235... 2,506 

7 

0. 


...5,386 14 1 

91 

1236 .. 2,411 

8 

9. 


...5,549 8 5 

99 

1237. . 2,622 

4 

8. 

.4,176 2 1»m 

...5,532 11 8 


1238... 2,622 

5 

5. 


..5,480 12 1 

99 

1239... 2,732 

8 

0. 

.4,000 14 6... 

..5,259 14 11 

99 

1240... 2,910 

2 

9. 

.4,157 14 1... 

..5,522 11 2 

19 

1241... 3,220 

8 

8. 

.3,896 8 3... 

..5,465 5 0 

If 

1242... 3,195 

1 

9. 

•*•••3)257 15 9m 

..5,392 0 3 

99 

1243... 3,139 

15 

9. 

.2,090 15 11... 

..5,333 14 8 

19 

1244... 3,543 

1 

0.. 

...2,352 12 11... 

..5,485 13 9 

99 

1245... 3,848 

5 

2. 

.2,891 15 l... 

..5,507 1 6 

19 

1246... 3,870 

8 

3. 

■•.*.2,84.4 2 10mi 

..5,502 4 2 

99 

1247... 3,829 

9 

11. 

•••••3,133 S 7m 

...5,717 11 6 

99 

1248... 4,128 

3 

11. 


...5,763 7 11 

99 

1249... 4,366 

15 

d- 

.4,247 5 3. . 

...5,977 6 5 

99 

1250... 4,580 

7 11. 

••••■4)773 7 2tn 

...6,177 14 4 

99 

1251... 4,758 

7 

8. 

.....5,2/6 14 2... 

...6,435 13 3 

99 

1252... 4,649 

0 

6. 


...6,602 9 5 

99 

1253... 4,513 

1 

2. 

.....5,172 4 10, .. 

...6,747 8 2 

n 

1254... 4,530 

1 

1. 


..6,842 13 7 

' » 

1255... 4,658 

4 



1256... 4,581 

0 


■t ■ • ' * • V*, -V. ' - ■ 

1257... 4,638 

4 

5. 

. 4,746 4 0...,..7,072 3 6 

■ On the other hand, where the zemindari assessment appears 
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most successful, (and many of the estates are flourishing,) we 
discover no results which would not have as surely followed 
from a relaxation of the Byotwari demand. 

There is, most certainly, nothing in the character of the mu- 
tahdars generally, calculated to exert a beneficial effect on the 
people. With some few exceptions, what Francis Horner 
describes as that odious character which an increase of wealth, 
without an increase of knowledge, is sure to generate, is typical 
of these factious landlords. 

The effect of the system on the police of the district has been 
most unfavorable. We believe that it is not more strongly 
ingrained in the minds of Englishmen, that tho legislative power 
and the executive should be distinct, than it is in that of the 
Jftindu, that the person to whom he pays his rent, is the person 
from whom he is to expect protection; and to secure this pro¬ 
tection, he must obey his landlord’s orders. By the zemindari 
system, this enormous prestige is transferred from the Govern¬ 
ment to the zemindar, or from a responsible servant of the Go¬ 
vernment to an irresponsible private individual, from a man 
whom Government can remove, to one upon whose character 
alone it depends whether he shall assist in putting down rob¬ 
beries, or whether he shall organize them. 

Very erroneous impressions, we believe, prevail on the subject 
of Byotwari settlement, and to some of these we have adverted 
above; but to one we have not so prominently alluded. It is 
thought that the system gives rise to constant interference on 
the part of the officers of Government; but when the principles 
of Bead and Munro are fully carried out, this interference is 
very trifling. It only consists in an enquiry, whether the ryot 
retains his land, whether he abandons it, or whether he takes 
more; and it is obvioqs that even this enquiry is gradually dimi¬ 
nishing, and must cease as soon as the whole land is taken up 
and becomes saleable property, as it has done throughout near¬ 
ly the whole of Canara and Malabar. So long as the assessment 
varies on the ryot’s converting dry into irrigated land, some 
inspection is necessary, but the same may be said of every spe¬ 
cies of taxation. The fair question is, whether this interference 
is more vexatious on the part of the tahsildar, than it would be 
on that of a zemindar, or the contractor of a village lease, or the 
heads of a village corporation. We most fully believe that it is 
infinitely less so. 

The zemindari system has been tried in Salem, the village 
lease has been tried in Coimbatore; both have failed. Let the# 
principles of Bead and Munro be tried under a taxation as 
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light as that of Bengal or of Agra, and we have not a doubt of 
the result ‘ No expensive process is necessary; all that is re¬ 
quired is a relaxation of the demand, first on the lands now 
waste from over-assessment, and then on the district generally. 

Before closing this article, we would beg to offer only a few 
further remarks. In endeavouring to point out certain defects 
in our administration of the country, which have tended to 
render it less successful than we could have wished, we are far 
from entering into the exaggerations of those who would repre¬ 
sent the British rule to have been barren of all those blessings 
which a semi-barbarous and oppressed people were entitled to 
expect from a civilized and intelligent Government We 
believe that financial pressure, and a system of check and con- 
troul, have prevented those local reforms which would •have, 
proved of inestimable value to several portions of the province; 
but if, at the same time, we take a more general survey of the 
effects of the Government, we shall find much to dwell upon 
that is full of hope and encouragement. 

The first great blessing that a Government can confer upon 
a people is, undoubtedly, peace; by which we mean protection 
from foreign invasion and internal tumult. These blessings 
the district has enjoyed for more than half a century, uninter¬ 
ruptedly. The extent of this blessing will be appreciated by 
comparing it with the state of the country previously to our 
accession, as pictured in the following passage from Colonel 
Wilkes:— 

“ Illustrations of the manners and immemorial habits of a 

* people are sometimes unexpectedly derived from a careful 

* attention to the elements or the structure of their language. 

‘ On the approach of an hostile army, the unfortunate inha- 

* bitants of India bury under ground t their most cumbrous 
‘ effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child, above six 

* years of age (the infant children being carried by their mo- 
‘ there,) with a load of grain proportioned to their strength, 

* issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a 

* country (if such can be found), exempted from the miseries 

* of war, sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of 

* the most unfrequented hills and woods, where they prolong a 
< .miserable existence, until the departure of the enemy j ana if 

* this should be protracted beyond the time for which they 
f have provided food, a large portion necessarily dies of hun- 
‘ ger. 

i " The pe ople of a district thus deserting their homes arc 
■; * called the Wulsa of the district. A state of habitual misery. 
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* involving precautions against incessant war, and unpitying de- 

* predations, of so peculiar % description as to require, in any of 

* the languages of Europe, a long circumlocution, is expressed in 
‘ all the languages of Deckan and the south of India, by a 
‘ single word ! 

“ No proof can be accumulated from the most profound 

research, which shall describe the immemorial condition of 
■* the people of India, with more authentic precision than this 

* single word. 

“ It is a proud distinction that the Wulsa never departs on the 
e approach of a British army, when unaccompanied by Indian 
6 allies.” 

Next to external and internal peace, the greatest national 
blessing is, perhaps, the administration of equal justice; but to 
enter upon this topic, would lead us too far from our subject. 
It is sufficient to say, that the province has enjoyed the advan¬ 
tage of Courts of Appeal, presided over by men, whose inte¬ 
grity was never impeached, and whose endeavours to counteract 
the national vices of falsehood, and fraud, have been unremit¬ 
ting. If the comparative amount of revenue which reached the 
Government under native rule and under the British Govern¬ 
ment, depended, as Munro observed, on the difference between 
the characters of one of Tippu’s Asophs and Colonel Bead 
the amount of justice received by the people from their pro¬ 
tectors, would depend upon the difference between the charac¬ 
ters of a native kazi, and such men as John Bird and Ed¬ 
ward Bannerman. 

After the administration of justice, we would place in the 
list of national blessings the freedom of commerce; let us 
see what was the state of things when the Government came 
into our hands. 

The following table exhibits this state. It is an account of 
the number of stations at which duties were levied on mer¬ 
chandize, in only one division of the district, prepared in the 
year 1795. It embraces the five principal line*s of commerce, 
from the chief town of the division, and shows that there was 
a Custom House, at which every common article of merchandize 
was taxed, bn an average at every eighth mile. 
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When it is remembered, that every article may now be 
conveyed from Salem to the sea coast, without interrup¬ 
tion; that not a single duty is levied at any town, fair or 
market, throughout the district; that the ryot (who was then 
compelled to deal with the merchant, who had alone the 
power of passing, by means best known to himself, through 
these Custom Houses,) can now seek the best market, and 
obtain the full price for the produce of his industry; we 
need not carry the contrast farther: nor need we wonder, 
if the abolition of the transit duties is a measure almost 
universally condemned by the merchants and the servants 
of Government, nor, if those whose statements can alone reach 
the Government, complain of an imagined decline of commer- 
>iiftLprosperity. The interests of the few, the very few, have 
been sacrificed to those of the many. 

Next to freedom of commerce, we would place the facility 
of locomotion, the state of public roads; and on this sub¬ 
ject, we can speak with unmixed satisfaction. From one 
end of the district to the other, from north to south, and 
from east to west, excellent roads, bordered by flourishing 
avenues, do honor to the zeal and perseverance of several 
collectors, who have successively turned their attention to 
this subject, and above all, the late Mr. John Orr. The 
whole extent of roads within the district, which has been 
completed, planted, guarded by ditches, and, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, marked by mile stones, amounts to 726 miles. 
They are traversed night and day, by hundreds of country 
carts, without let or hindrance, and may be traversed by any 
English traveller in his own carriage. The bridges built ia 
the district amount to eighty-four. 

Peace, external and internal, justice purely administered, 
commerce free ana unfettered, communication facilitated ; 
these are important ingredients in national prosperity ; and 
we have strong proof that much prosperity has been their re- 
sult. f * 

Although it has been our object to show how some unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances have, in many parts of the district, impeded 
the progress of cultivation, and that in most of the estates 
under Government management, it has actually retrograded ia 
comparison with the early years of our rule, still such is the 
blessing of peace and free commerce, that taking the whole of 
the district, the lightly assessed Balaghat, the moderately assess¬ 
ed Baramahl, the rent-free Agraharams, and the best managed 
of the zemindari estates, therehas been, on the whole, an encreas- 

u u 
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ed production, evinced by cheap prices accompanying an encreas- 
ed population; and it will have been seen that there is reason to 
attribute the decline which does exist, as much to the well- 
intentioned zemindari experiment, as to actual over-taxation. 
Nor will it be forgotten, that the fraudulent practices of 
the people defeated the intentions of Government for their 
good. 

There are many indications of increasing prosperity visible. 
There are not wanting, in the district, instances, now common 
throughout India, of cultivation having driven the wild beasts 
far from the haunts, where sportsmen now living used to find 
them in abundance. 

The following is a curious instance of progress. A regis¬ 
try of the fruit trees in the district was made by Colonel 
Bead. The number of tamarind trees then entered was as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Enam land». Back-yards. Ryots’ holdings. Jungles, 

738 * 876 422 2,545 

This tvas, doubtless, a most incorrect return; but now the 
trees planted by the road sides alone, of which a large proportion 
are tamarind trees, amount to 162,374.—(Here we cannot help 
remarking, byway of parenthesis, that the reason why the Salem 
district excels all others in its roads is, that a local tax, on betel- 
nut gardens, was assigned at an early date to local improve¬ 
ments.—See Mr. Hargrave’s reports.) 

The value of land is decidedly rising, and in many places, to 
a considerable extent. 

When the district was first handed over to our Government, 
an application was made to Colonel Bead, by the officer command¬ 
ing, for bricklayers to assist in building the officers’ bungalows. 
Colonel Bead’s answer is on record, and states, that no such per¬ 
sonas a bricklayer existed in the district. Xn’the last two seasons, 
a bridge has been built over the river Cavary, of twenty-six 
arches, each of sixty feet span, chiefly by bricklayers and 
artificers of the Salem district. ' 

The manufacturers of Salem are, decidedly, in a flourishing 
condition; and this is evinced by the great extension of the 
principal manufacturing town, that of Salem itself. New streets, 
with bouses of a superior description, are springing up in every 
direction, the abolition of the transit duties having given a 
stimulus to the demand for their strong webs, while the cheap 
prices of the articles of consumption, enable them still to 
compete with the machinery of England in the Indian mar* 
feet 
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A very rapid increase in the number of carts, built at Salem, 
and Attfir, evinces much commercial activity* 

% Such then are the mixed results of our Government If it 
be objected that the former and the latter part of our paper are 
contradictory, we answer, that if a person seriously endeavours 
to represent things as they are, his statements must be con¬ 
tradictory, for he has to describe contradictions. A Govern¬ 
ment conferring peace and justice, but maintaining a land tax 
admitted to be too high—trade encouraged, but agriculture 
repressed;—remissions made for the benefit of a newly created 
zemindar, and recalled from the industrious ryot—the industry 
of peace struggling against the Government which confers 
it—these are what he has to describe. But if they are fairly 
^ggpribed, if, while he candidly brings to notice the errors which 
exist, he avoids alike the exaggerations of the agitator and the 
glosses of the partisan, his statements will not fail to meet, 
with candid attention, or to yield their contribution toward* 
the great cause of improvement 
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Art. V.— 1. A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal 
Presidency, from 1835 to 1851. By J. Kerr, M. A ., Principal 
of Hooghly College. Part I Calcutta. 1852. 

2. The Bombay Gazette, February Wth, 1852 .—Speech of Sir 
Erskine Perry. 

In Mr. Kerr’s book, the reader will find a complete and 
scholar-like manual of the history, mechanism, and working of 
native education, as conducted in the Government Institutions 
of the Bengal Presidency, for the last sixteen years. It would 
be very difficult to find a writer better qualified for the task, 
which he has undertaken. The facts, which he narrates, have 
fallen chiefly within the limits of his own personal observation 
the questions, which he discusses, have been often before his 
own mind; and with all the details of the Government system, 
fi*6m his official position, he is intimately and familiarly 
acquainted. His turn of mind also is clear, distinct, and 
methodical; and his style, not wanting in a certain quiet 
humour, is always dispassionate and gentleman-like. In the 
treatment of a very delicate subject, he has chosen his ground 
with much tact and good sense; and so long as he keeps 
strictly to the plan which he has chalked out for himself, his 
work is all but unexceptionable. That which he proposes to 
do, and which he has ably and thoroughly accomplished, will be 
best learned from his own modest and well written preface, 
which we quote at length:— 

It is proposed in the following pages to give a brief history of education 
in the Bengal Presidency, from the year 1836 to 1851. 

With the year 1835. a new era commenced in the history of education 
in Bengal It was at this period that Lord Bentinck's resolution appeared, 
which put a stop to the expenditure of the educatioral funds on stipends to 
students who had not earned them, and on Arabic and Sanscrit pub ications 
which were little read; and directed that they should henceforth be mainly 
employed in imparting instruction through the medium of the English 
language. 

A fresh impulse was now given to native education. A more active in¬ 
terest was awakened in the superintending authorities. Annual reports, 
exhibiting the state and progress of public instruction, began to he regularly 
published for the information of the public. New schools were established. 
The old establishments were improved and enlarged. Libraries were formed 
in the colleges and in the principal provincial schools. 

The rime appears to have arrived for the preparation of a hook of the 
kind proposed. 8etting aside the consideration that all important ques¬ 
tions relating to India, among which that of education undoubtedly ocoupies 
a very prominent place, are beginning to attract aSinore than ordinary share 
of public attention, as the period approaches for the revision of the East 
India Company’s Charter in 1853. there are at present no means by which 
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any one who takes an interest in native education, as carried on in the 
Government institutions, can readily acquaint himself with its history for 
the past sixteen years. The information is only to be found in the anuual 
printed reports, a complete set of which can scarcely be met with anywhere, 
and in the manuscript records of Government, which are not open to the 
public eye. Even those few persons, who possess a complete set of the 
printed reports, will find it no easy task to obtain a clear view of what has 
been done, from so many volumes, in which there are many repetitions and 
some contradictions, much that is only of temporary use, and much that is 
of no use. The time has arrived for condensing those reports, for extract¬ 
ing from them whatever is valuable, and placing it before the reader arrang¬ 
ed under appropriate heads. 

Such an analysis may be considered as the main object of the following 
pages. It is not, however, the only object. The writer hopes that the situa¬ 
tion, which he has held in the educational service of Government for the last 
ten years, has given him the opportunity of observing seme things which it 
may b e useful to make known, and has qualified him in some degree for ex- 
f'fSsslng an independent opinion on the various subjects which will come 
under review. But he is anxious to deal with facts rather than opinions; 
the latter, whether his own or those of others, being introduced sparingly. 

It is proposed to divide the subject into two parts. The first part will 
contain a statement of the general principles and most prominent features 
which mark the Government system of education, including the agenoy 
employed for superintending and carrying on the system. The second part 
will contain a brief report on each of the Government educational institu¬ 
tions in Bengal, and in the North Western Provinces, embracing its founda¬ 
tion and early history, its ordinary income and expenditure, a statement of 
the number of pupils for the last sixteen years, a selection from the reports 
of local committees and examiners} and other matters of general and 
permanent interest. 

There can be no question that Mr. Kerr has amply fulfilled 
the promise, which he holds out ; but we must confess to a 
very natural feeling of surprise and disappointment, on finding, 
in a work which professes (in its opening sentence) to be a 
history of education in Bengal, only one or two cursory and 
incorrect references to the great Missionary institutions, and 
the large and flourishing private schools and academies, the 
pupils of which, in .this city at least, out-number those attend* 
mg the Government seminaries at least five-fold. His hook is 
really the educational history of the last sixteen years, with 
all but the Government part, left out ; and the obvious 
tendency of the work (most unconsciously, we believe, on the 
part of the author) is to make that part hulk much more largely, 
than it has any right to do, in the public eye. This erroneous 
impression would be confirmed and deepened by a circumstance, 
for which Mr. Kerr is in no wise responsible. The great vic¬ 
tories of native education had been won before he came among 
us. He did not witness the reign of, barbaric ignorance, 
intolerance, and superstition; or taken any part in the struggles, 
by which it was overthrown. The Minute of Lord William 
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Bcntinck, which is the epoch from which Mr. Kerr dates hi? 
history, was hut a formal taking possession of the land. It was 
the decree for the annexation of the Punjab, after the battles of 
Mtidki and Ferozepore, of Sobraon and Chilianwallah. Mr. 
Kerr found us sailing on a smooth sea, with a fair wind, and a 
flowing tide. 

He knows therefore only imperfectly, and from report, how 
very much had been done by others, and how very little had 
been done by Government, to turn the tide of public opinion, 
on which the state bark is now so confidently sailing. The 
Government medicine for the benighted Bengalis was even 
more minute than that homoeopathic globule of reform, which 
Punch represents Lord John Kussel as administering to the 
astounded John Bull. But the globules of Sanscrit and 
and Persian, which it pleased the Honorable Company to ad¬ 
minister, found no favour with the unhappy patient, even 
though he was paid for trying to swallow them. It never oc¬ 
curred to the Government, that, when a man’s only complaint 
is starvation, food is better than physic; and the system of in¬ 
finitesimal doses of poison—that is, of Heathenism and Vc- 
dantism, and Muhammadanism—might have been going on to 
this day in full vigour, but for the interference of men without 
the Government pale, who won their way, step by step, over¬ 
coming obloquy, reproach and superstition, by literary en¬ 
thusiasm, or philanthropy, or faith. 

In the year 1815, soon after the renewal of the Charter, a 
few friends, among whom was Mr Hare, met together, one 
evening, in Bammohun Boy’s house; and the conversation 
turned on the most fitting means for the destruction of super¬ 
stition, and the elevation of .the native mind and character. 
Bammohun contended earnestly for the establishment of a 
weekly meeting, for the purpose of gradually undermining the 
prevailing system of idolatiy, by teaching the pure and more 
intellectual dogmas of the Vedanta. 

To this Mr. Hare decidedly objected. His strong natural 
good sense showed him the visionary and impracticable nature 
of a scheme, which professed to act upon the masses, by teaching 
them what they could not possibly comprehend. It must be 
confessed, too, that he had a most impartial dislike for all 
religions, and eschewed the religious element altogether. He 
proposed, instead, the establishment of a college for native 
youth; and the two friends separated, each wedded to his own 
plan, which they carried out with characteristic energy. The 
Bajah founded the Bramka Sabha , an incomprehensible jum¬ 
ble of monotheism, pantheism, and eclecticism; and the in- 
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tellectually inferior, but sturdy practical mechanic, originated 
the Hindu College, and more remotely the whole system of 
Anglicized native education. 

Mr. Hare’s first step was to draw up a circular, stating gene¬ 
rally the objects he had in view, and soliciting aid and coun¬ 
tenance from the leading men in the European and native 
communities. At an early stage, it fell into the hands of Sir 
Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice for the time being. This 
gentleman not only remodelled the circular for the better, but 
entered into the scheme with such spirit and cordiality, and, 
from his influence and position in society, brought it forward 
so prominently, that it was very generally supposed to have 
originated with him. After frequent private meetings and 
discussions, the first public meeting was held in his house, on the 
14tli of May, 1816, and was largely attended by native and 
European gentlemen, and by many ox the most eminent Pandits 
in Calcutta. The proposal to establish an institution for the 
education of the native youth was fully explained to the meet¬ 
ing by the learned Judge, and was received with unanimous 
approbation 

In an adjourned meeting, held on the 21st, it was resolved 
that the Institution should be called “ The Hindu College 
of Calcutta;” and a committee and office bearers were ap¬ 
pointed. 

To form any just idea, and to take any fair view of the his¬ 
tory of native education, or of the part which the Government 
plays in it, one must look, not to the last sixteen years, but 
to the twenty which preceded them; and, in after times, when 
Hindustan shall have become an enlightened and Christian 
nation, the educational annals of the period between 1815 and 
1835, now obscure and half-forgot ten, will be searched for 
with avidity, and come forth into the broad day; and the actors 
take a place—and no mean place—among national benefactors. 

There are two gentlemen still with us in the full ripeness of 
intellect and manhood, who could write that history worthily; 
who have seen the darkness which they helped to dispel, and 
who may rightly claim the proud distinction of “ emeriti * 
That keen sagacious eye, which still looks out from the watch- 
tower of Serampore, with a little help from family traditions, 
can trace the whole process from its germ to its present stage 
of progress, and arrange, in orderly array and sequence, events, 
misunderstood it may be, or slightly marked at the time when 
they occurred, but to which the future has given weight and 
significancy. No one can doubt the interest, with which Mr. 
Marshman must have watched the struggle, in which, from 
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{ >ersonal and family associations, as well as on higher grounds, 
lis own hopes and feelings were so deeply implicated. We 
trust that in the forthcoming biography of his gifted and vene¬ 
rable father, we shall find all that we desire. 

The other gentleman, whose reminiscences would be, to many, 
perhaps even more interesting, is the Reverend Professor Ba¬ 
il erjy a of Bishop’s College. His experience, indeed, cannot go 
back so far as 1815; for, we question whether he had been 
born then: but no man living was more mixed up with the 
movement, or has a better right to say, without vanity or ex¬ 
aggeration, “ quorum pars maxima fair He passed through 
all the alternations of the struggle. He was the intimate 
friend and associate of almost every name of note, which in¬ 
fluenced the result, whether for good or evil. He was ipy a, 
time the acknowledged leader, the hero, and in some sort, the 
martyr, of the ultra-liberal party among the educated natives: 
and, we do him but justice, when we say, that he acted through¬ 
out with a spirit, a boldness, a conscientiousness, and love of 
truth, rare, if not altogether unparalleled, among his country¬ 
men. 

The time has come, we think, when Mr. Banerjya is at full 
liberty to tell the truth, without fear or favour; and, if there be 
one or two individuals still living, whose past offences it 
might seem ungenerous to rake up, however well they may 
deserve any censure that could be inflicted on them, it would 
be easy to withhold their names, and to deal only with 
their actions. Such a work, faithfully and conscientiously 
executed, would not only be useful and worthy of Mr. 
Baneijya’s position and talents; but, we believe, would win 
for itself, not only an Indian, but a British, and (not impro¬ 
bably) a European reputation. It would teach lessons too, 
perhaps, worth knowing —one at the least; that whatever amount 
of change may be produced by the inlet of European know¬ 
ledge into the native mind, (and that change was never mani¬ 
fested, and never will be manifested'again, with more of enthu¬ 
siasm, and energy, and reckless boldness, than by the original 
■** Young Bengal”) the result shows but two issues:—it will 
evaporate into worse than nothing, or condense into Christianity. 
Thus much, at least, the last thirty years have determined. We 
shall have to do with this subject again, ere we part with Mr. 
Kerr. ' : * ! - 

In the mean time, we shall attempt to present a brief 
outline of the leading events in the history of native education, 
previous to 1835; and, following Mr. Kerr’s excellent example, 
we seek " to deal with facts rather than opinions as to the Iat- 
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ter, however, by no means refraining from the free expression 
of our own. 

Whatever other influences may have been at work previous¬ 
ly, the first great practical step towards the improvement of 
native education, and towards rescuing it from the incapable 
hands of the Pandits and Gurus, was the foundation of the 
Hindu College. Nothing had been done, or has yet been accom¬ 
plished, in the endowed oriental colleges and institutions, 
which has not been better done by the natives, when left to 
themselves. No revival of the ancient sciences of India, no 
new work of importance, no distinguished scholar, ever proceed¬ 
ed from a Government* Oriental College. To perpetuate these 
was to perpetuate false science and superstition; and it began to 
be felt, that, if hope was to come for India, it must come from 
ciscVhere. 

The man, who was the first to master this idea, and to turn 
it to practical use, was the late Mr. David Hare. 

The impetus, indeed, came from a very different quarter, and 
originated long before. The labours and example of such men 
as Buchanan, and Brown, and Corrie and Martyn, and the Se- 
rampore Missionaries, drew the attention of many thoughtful 
and benevolent men, who had little in common with them, to 
the wants and to the woes of India. The “ Clapham sect” had, 
at last, turned the tide of public opinion; and in 1813, India, by 
Act of Parliament, was open to the Gospel. But it ought to be 
frankly acknowledged, that though the Missionaries were fore¬ 
most in the field, and foremost in labour and zeal and love for 
the natives of this land, they do not seem to have entertained 
any scheme for national education^ or any idea of introducing 
on a large scale the science and literature of Europe, as helps 
to Christianization, or means of social improvement. What 
they may fairly claim is, that they did the work of calling public 
attention to the moral and religious degradation of the Hindus; 
and of those who thought with them on this subject, but differ¬ 
ed from them in all else, no names stand out so prominently 
as those of Rammohun Roy and David Hare. 

The former was a man of distinguished ability, with a 
versatile and highly accomplished mind, much given to meta-* 
physical speculation, and the first of his countrymen, who 
can truly be looked upon as a sincere patriot and philanthropist. 
The other was an illiterate and ilraaucated man, with narrow 
views, and without the gift of written or spoken utterance. 
But his mind was eminently practical, and no had got firm 
hold of one grand idea. These men, so opposite, were drawn 
together by their common desire for the moral and political 

> w w 
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improvement of the Hindus; and in both, this desire was a 
passion. 

The original committee was very large—too large for effi¬ 
cient working—and contained far too much of the unchanged 
native leaven. The following is a list of the members ; we 
believe, it will be read by many, with interest and curiosity :— 

Sir Edward Hyde East, Knight; President . 


J. H. Harrington 

W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., 

■Capt. J. W. Taylor, 

H. H. Wilson, Esq., 

N. Wallich, Esq., M. D„ 
Lieut. W. Price, 

D. Heming, Esq., 

Capt. T. Roebuck, 

Lieut. Francis Irvine, 
Chaturbhhj Nyasrutten, 
Subram Mohesh Shastri, 
Mritunjoy Bidyalunkar, 
Roghomuni Bidyabhosun, 
Tarapersad Nyabhosun, 
Gopimohun Thakur, 


Esq., Vice-President 

Harimohun Thakur, 
Gopimohun Deb, 

Jyekissen Singh, 

Ramtonoo Mullick, 

Obhoy Churn Banerjya, * 
Ramdulal Dey, 

Rajah Ram Chund, 
Ramgopal Mullick, 
Boisnobh Das Mullick, 
Chaitan Churn Set, 

Shib Chunder Mukerjya, 
Radhakant Deb, 
Ramruttun Mullick, 

Rali Sunkar Ghosal. 


It will be observed here, that the name of David Hare does 
not appear in the list. With his characteristic shrinking from 
public appearances, ho declined to take any official appoint¬ 
ment ; aftnough his services in procuring subscriptions and pu¬ 
pils, and in many other ways, were unremitting. It must not be 
forgotten also, that Mr. Hare had not y et acquired a reputation, 
and was not in (what is called) “ society: ” and that already 
“ the cold shadow of the aristocracy,” and thedarkness of bigotry 
and superstition, fell ominously over the projected institution. 

On the 20th January, 1817, the school w&s opened for the first 
time, in ajiouse (304, Chitpore Road) hired for the purpose;— 
Sir Hyde East, Mr. Harrington, and many other influential 
gentlemen being'present. Seven months had passed of active 
and busy preparation. Upwards of 60,000 rupees had been sub¬ 
scribed. The Committee alone numbered thirty members. The 
scheme had the sanction of the pandits, the favour of the pub¬ 
lic, and the countenance and active support of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the Government: but after all this “ note of prepara¬ 
tion,” only twenty pupils came forward to be enrolled on the 
list. Ip three months more, the number struggled painfully 
upwards to sixty-nine ; and there, the free scholars and an 
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eleemosynary contribution of twenty from the Calcutta School 
Society included , it remained stationary for upwards of Bix years. 

Mr. Kerr is quite mistaken, in supposing that the Hindu 
College “ was founded by a spontaneous impulse of the native 
mind” (p. 6). The scheme was entirely foreign to the native 
mind; was forced upon it from without; and, again and again, 
would have been abandoned in despair or indifference, but for 
the determined, enthusiastic, and solitary perseverance of David 
Hare. So little desire or demand was there for the study of 
the English, that the Managers were obliged to introduce, not 
only Bengali, but Persian, and, (if we mistake not,) Arabic also, 
in order to render the new fangled teaching more palatable to 
the native mind. 

During the six years that intervened between 1817 and 1823, 
the school was shifted about from place to place. It was first re¬ 
moved to another house in the Chitpore Road; then to a house, 
afterwards occupied by Dr. Duff, for the General Assembly’s 
Institution. Its next flight was of all the most eccentric. The 
sapient Managers removed the so-called Hindu College into 
the heart of the Bow Bazar; which, when explained for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, means, that they took it out of the 
native town altogether, and set it down in a street, notorious 
as the haunt of drunken sailors, and the most desperate and 
dissolute characters of a great Heathen metropolis. From this 
they again moved off to a scarcely more congenial vicinity—the 
well known Tiretta Bazar. 


Who the teachers were, during this dark period, or what they 
taught, we have no means of knowing. The school made no 
progress; and the cause of native education seemed to be lost. 
Its English supporters, disappointed by the insignificant re¬ 
sult, thwarted in ^leir plans of improvement, and disgusted 
with the Jealousy and absurd prejudices and suspicions of the 
native majority in the Management, left it to its fate; and that 
majority, having, as may well be supposed, no very violent love 
for European light and knowledge, would have liked nothing 
better than to break up the college, and to get back the money 
which they had so rashly subscribed. Mr. Hare alone stood 
firm as a rook; but even he, at last, saw no other means of 
averting the impending catastrophe, than an appeal to Govern¬ 
ment to come forward to the rescue* ■. 

Yet, that unpromising beginning is to us full of cheerful 
augury. Not very long ago, the foundation stone of Mr* 
Bethune’s Female School was laid with much pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance. Cornwallis Square was honoured with the tinwont- 
ed presence of a Governor of Bengal, and Members of Council, 
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and Secretaries, and an imposing assemblage of the great*'the 
gifted, and the fair; colours flashed in the sun; speeches 
were made; and the future seemed full of brilliant promise 
for the domestic happiness and social elevation of Bengal. 
The master spirit of that institution, indeed, has passed away,:— 
but where are all its other well-wishers now ? Its dark period 
has come very rapidly. Let us hope that better days are at 
hand; and that our present Governor-General, by a generous 
and judicious patronage, may accomplish for the females of 
India, as much as has been already accomplished, against diffi¬ 
culties nearly equal, for the males. Such a consummation 
would be a brighter gem in his coronet, than the annexation 
of Burmah and the Punjab. Among the thousands of young 
men, who have received an English education, and many 
of whom are now heads of families themselves, there is, or 
there ought to be , a powerful lever to ply against the dead 
weight of prejudice and custom, which, for ages, has borne so 
heavily on the mothers, the wives, and the daughters of Ben¬ 
gal; and which native apathy will never lift up without 
the helping hand of a more energetic race. But we have 
been looking forward thirty years; and we are yet only in 
“pleine” 1823. 

The Government (it was in the time of Mr. Adam) listened 
favourably to the request of the Managers. It had already 
resolved to establish a Sanscrit college in 1821, and to allow 
30,000 rupees annually for that purpose: and, when the question 
of a building for the new institution came to be entertained in 
1823, happily for the Hindu College, it was agreed to locate 
them both under the same roof. 

“ Rome,” however, “ was not built in a day.” The founda¬ 
tion stone of the new building was not laid until the 25th of 
February, 1824; and we may notice here, Chat more than three 
years elapsed after that time, ere it was ready for the recep¬ 
tion of the students. 

It was natural for the Governmerft, which, in addition to the 
building, had granted a munificent annual endowment, to look 
for something in the shape of a “ quid pro quo.” The Managers 
hitherto had done nothing to justify any confidence in their 
wisdom or discretion. Every measure, which they originated, 
bore the stamp of ignorance and incapacity; and it was plain, 
that, if the experiment Were to be entrusted solely to their gui¬ 
dance, its doom was sealed. The Government, therefore, de¬ 
sired or demanded, that a properly qualified Visitor should be 
appointed on their part, for the purpose (formally) of watching 
over and directing the appropriation of their pecuniary grant. 
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jP»is reasonable and most salutary proposal was met with 
thPmost violent opposition, as indeed might have been antici- 

S ated. Fortunately, there were a few men of sense in the 
fanagement—such men, for instance, as Ramcomul Sen, Rus- 
somoy Dutt, and Radhakant Deb. But for them, the propo¬ 
sal of the Government would have been rejected; and, it was 
with considerable difficulty, that it received at last a reluctant 
and ungracious assent. The speech , of Russomoy Dutt (now 
one of the judges of the Small Cause Court) on this occasion, 
deserves notice. The Babu frankly confessed that, after 
seven years’ labour, the college had produced nothing better 
than a few keranis (native clerks in the public offices); and 
that it was vain to expect, ever to accomplish the objects 
which they had in view, or to succeed in giving their children 
a liberal and enlightened education, without calling in the aid 
of European talent and energy. 

This was the real turning point in the history of the insti¬ 
tution; for it resulted in the appointment of Mr. Horace 
Hay man Wilson, as Vice-President of the sub-committee, and 
Visitor of the college. A better choice could not possibly 
have been made. Perhaps, no man, since the days of the 
“ admirable Crichton,” has united in himself such varied, ac¬ 
curate, and apparently opposite talents and accomplishments. 
A profound Sanscrit scholar, a grammarian, a philosopher, and 
a poet, he was at the same time the life of society, and a practical 
and. clear-headed man of business. On the stage as an ama¬ 
teur, or in the professor’s chair as the first orientalist of our 
time, he seemed always to be in his place. He has written 
on the antiquities and numismatology, on the history, literature, 
chronology and ethnology of Hindustan; and, on all these sub¬ 
jects, no man, not even Colebrooke himself, has written so much 
and so well. His works show all the erudition of the German 
school, without its heaviness, pedantry and conceit; and his 
style is that best of all styles, the style of an accomplished 
English gentleman. * 

This able and distinguished scholar speedily conciliated all 
parties, and won all suffrages. His name alone was a tower of 
strength to the Orientalists. .His affability and courtesy of 
manner endeared him to the students, and disarmed the preiu- 
dices of the bigoted party in the Management. He doubled 
the hours of teaching. He introduced the system of public exa¬ 
minations. He obtained energetic new masters, and infused 
new life into the old. In the first year of his management, the 
number of pupils rose to two hundred. He found 14,000 rupees 
of arrears uncollected; he realized them, Four thousand rupees 
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had disappeared; he replaced them. The institution became 
so rich, asto lose 60,000 rupees by the failure of Baretto and 
Co.; and it could afford the loss. In a few years, there were 
four hundred names on the list, most of them paying pupils. 
The Hindu College became the fashionable school for the 
young Babus of Calcutta. It rose into notoriety and impor¬ 
tance, and, for a time, threw all other establishments into the 
shade. 

In the expansion of heart, caused by this new and unex¬ 
pected prosperity, Mr. Hare’s services were at last remem¬ 
bered and acknowledged. He was appointed superintendent 
of the pupils contributed by the Calcutta School Society, and 
an Honorary Member of the Management 

But this gentleman’s work was now over. The cause,* for 
which he had toiled and fought, almost single-handed, was now 
triumphant, and had reached a stage, where his services were 
no longer required; for, though an excellent pioneer, he was 
not fit to be a General. No man was better acquainted with 
Bengali human nature. No European ever went in and out so 
freely and so familiarly among the people of this land. He was 
far more at home with them than with his own countrymen; 
and, from his constant intercourse with the native lads, and his 
earnest desire for their improvement, he earned for himself the 
singularly inappropriate soubriquet of “ Padre Hare.” 

The truth is, that he was a man of a very common-place 
mind; and, though much beloved by the students, he had no 
weight, and little or no moral influence over them. He was a 
man riding a hobby, and riding it with all his might. But he 
had no large or^ enlightened views of the future, or of the spirit 
he Sought to raise; and when, like another Frankenstein, it rose 
into sudden and portentous life before him, astonished and be¬ 
wildered, he knew not how to find work for it, or whither to 
direct its gigantic energies. What he wished or expected 
Young Bengal to become eventually, if he had any definite 
ideas on the subject, is unknown to* us; but, we have heard, 
that, when the most distinguished of his favourite pupils was 
about to become a Christian, he was surprised by a visit from 
Mr. Hare, who came to remonstrate with him upon the absur¬ 
dity Of the step he was about to take, in exchanging "one 
* superstition for another.” We believe that the reply, though 
sufficiently respectful, was such, as to send Mr. Hare away 
thoughtful but not displeased, and to seal his bps for the 
future. 

The Hindu College now enjoyed a brilliant reputation. Mr. 
Wiaon had raised it from a wretched petty school into a 
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fashionable and flourishing college. This was no slight achieve- 
meat in itself, even for a man like him; but, when the pre¬ 
judices, the suspicions, and the bigotry of the majority in the 
Management are taken into account, his tact and success ap¬ 
pear quite extraordinary. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to identify Mr. Wilson 
with the new Anglo-Bengali movement. An institution was en¬ 
trusted to him; and he did all he could to make it flourish. In 
that institution an experiment was going on; and he took care 
that it should have fair play. But he expressed neither inter¬ 
est nor sympathy in tne result; and, when a storm arose, 
directed against the rising movement, we give a favourable view 
of his policy in saying, that he submitted and bowed to the 
blast. 

His position, indeed, was strikingly similar to that of the 
Government, whose servant he was. The new experiment, on 
trial in the Hindu College, was in no respect theirs. They 
neither originated, directed, nor sympathized with it. All 
that they did spontaneously for education, was done for the 
study of Oriental literature; and all the money at their dis¬ 
posal flowed into that favourite channel. It is true, that, after 
repeated solicitations, they subscribed to the Hindu College, and 
sent one of their servants to look after the appropriation of 
their money. But native education, as we see it now, was 
an abomination in their eyes. The Government of that day 
held the opinions of the Thoby Prinseps and the Tytlers, who 
ridiculed the idea of teaching the natives English, and amused 
themselves with publishing, as specimens of the results to be 
expected, letters in broken English, or the patois of the 
China Bazar. It needed ten years more of trial, and results 
that forced themselves upon the consideration of the most 
prejudiced, and the astonishing success of Duff, and all the 
energies of Trevelyan, and the influence of Macaulay, and 
the'uetermination of Lord William Bentinck, to compel the Go¬ 
vernment—to drive it against its will—into a measured and cau¬ 
tious patronage of Anglo-Bengali education. 

We have mentioned that new and more efficient teachers had 
been introduced into the college; and now, at last, a pathway 
for the native mind into the science and literature of Europe 
was practically open. The result far exceeded all anticipation. 
Hinduism, as is well known, is not only a system of false 
religion, but a system of false science; and its whole authority 
depends upon tradition and custom. Hence there was scarcely 
an elementary fact or axiom in geography, or astronomy, or 
political economy, or indeed in any modern science, which did 
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not clash with and demolish some time-honoured belief, or sa¬ 
cred and hallowed observance. The work of destruction re¬ 
quired no genius, learning, or eloquence; Hinduism fell pros¬ 
trate, never to rise again, at the touch of the veriest school-boy. 
As soon as a little fellow could be made to understand that the 
earth was 25,000 miles round, there was an end to his belief in 
the Shastras. 

It must be remembered that the young Bengali is re¬ 
markably intelligent and curious;—we might say with truth, 
precociously so. His first glimpse into the science and 
knowledge of the Western world filled him with astonish¬ 
ment and delight. A new El Dorado spread before him; 
and his foot was on the strand. A new future was open to 
him j new faculties were developed within him; and all, that 
he heard and saw, carried with it self-evidencing truth *and 
power. Scales seemed to have fallen from his eyes; he felt 
giddy and intoxicated with the changed appearance of all 
things. But, if there was one feeling stronger than all 
others, and which, for a time, reigned predominant, it was 
a passionate loathing, a mixture of hatred and contempt and 
indignation, against the superstition, in which he had been 
brought up. When he thought of the absurdities he had been 
led to believe ; of the pain and misery he had been compelled 
to bear and to inflict; of the clay and wooden images and rab¬ 
ble of so-called deities whom he had worshipped; of the igno¬ 
rance in which he had been kept; and its results in making 
every other Hindu a mere beast of burden for the Brahman ; 
and when he looked at all in the light of his new-found know¬ 
ledge, he blushed with shame and indignation, and felt that he 
had been injured, humiliated^ and degraded. 

The master-spirit of this new era was Mr. Derozio. This 
gifted young man entered the college as one of the junior 
teachers in November, 1826, and speedily acquiredan unbound¬ 
ed influence and popularity among the students. He entered 
into their feelings with all the fervour and enthusiasm of his 
own highly poetic temperament, and spared no pains to fan 
and to feed the flame. He encouraged them to the most un¬ 
bridled.'use of their new-found mental freedom; and, by ah 
extraordinary ascendancy over their minds, which ho other 
man ever attained, he transformed the supple and timid Ben¬ 
gali into a bold and fiery iconoclast and reformer. 

Unfortunately for himself and for them, he had no fixed 
principles; and his chief delight was to speculate, to unsettle, 
and to attack. Had he lived, and had his mind worked itself 
dear (as it had begun to do) of the crude notions of bis youth, 
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great things might have been expected from him. As it was, 
he was, for a time, the oracle of Young Bengal; and he has 
found no successor in their affections. 

* It would be unjust to pass over unnoticed another East In¬ 
dian gentleman, connected with the college about the same 
time, and who has also, since, gone to his account—we mean Mr. 
Woollaston, afterwards a Missionary of the London Society. 
He was a man of a quiet, unostentatious character, who felt 
the warmest interest in the new movement, but looked upon it 
with the heart and with the eye of a Christian. It was his 
delight to gather the more intelligent students round the so¬ 
cial tea-table in his own house, and, without forcing it upon 
them, to talk to them earnestly and calmly of the Gospel of 
Jesqs. One or other of the Missionaries was sometimes of the 
party; and the retrospect, we believe, must be pleasant to 
all.* ' 

It is not strange that youthful minds, from which had evapo¬ 
rated every particle of faith and reverence for all that they 
once held most sacred, and who looked upon their former con¬ 
dition with rage and contempt, should wander for a while with¬ 
out star or compass, and hold aloof from every thing that could 
not be made palpable to their senses, or proved by mathema¬ 
tical demonstration. It is not strange, that in the first rebound 
of indignation, the very names of “ priest” and religion should 
have been a bugbear, and their notions of the social relations 
uncertain and confused. Unfortunately, instead of checking 
these feelings, or guiding them into wholesome channels, Mr, 
Derozio gave them the rein. Every thing became debateable, 
and was debated. The being of God, the parental relationship, 
the ties of consanguinity, were subjected to the crucible of these 
youthful and giddy brains: and iho often little came forth, but 
pride and over-weeding conceit, and open contempt for parents 
and relatives, who believed in Sumerd and the seven oceans, 
who drank the washings of Brahmans’ feet, and worshipped 
Kali and Durga. Bat along with this, there was a generous 
desire to impart their new knowledge to their youthful coun¬ 
trymen ; and the lads, who, during the day, attended the col¬ 
lege prelections, got up early to teach gratuitous morning, 
schools, and spent their evenings in social conversational meet¬ 
ings. . 

The fire, which had been fast gaining strength, broke out 
into flame in the year 1829...-.In the swarm of debating societies, 

* We are indebted to the materials, collected by this gentleman, and published in 
the early numbers of the Calcutta Christian Observer, for nearly tul the details in the 
preceding sketch. 
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that sprang up, there was one universal execration of Hinduism. 
The native town rang with glowing declamations on the plea¬ 
sures and advantages of European knowledge. The young 
Babus demanded that its blessings should be extended to them 
wives and daughters, and lost no occasion, when they met 
together, of expressing their scorn and detestation of the super¬ 
stitious practices of their fathers. 

It will be observed, that, up to this time, the Hindu College 
had the field to itself, and was left, free and untrammelled, to 
produce its natural fruits. There were no rival Missionary 
schools; and with the Missionaries themselves, at that time, the 
students Qould not be said to have ever come into contact. Indeed, 
their dislike of Christianity was second only to their dislike of 
Hinduism. The influence of the Europeans, whom they lopked 
up to with most respect, was decidedly Anti-Christian. The Wil- 
8ons,the Sutherlands, and the Youngs, were known to be latitudi- 
narians in religion—if not something more; while Mr. Hare, and 
their idol, Derozio, with not a few of his more intimate friends 
and associates, were avowedly (for the time at least) disbelievers 
in the Christian revelation. We have heard of scandalous orgies, 
where the most sacred mysteries and persons in the Gospels were 
parodied and blasphemed by English gentlemen for the amuse¬ 
ment of the young Hindus; and, it is notorious, that their 
notions of the religion of Jesus were drawn chiefly from Paine’s 
Age of Reason, and the pages of Gibbon and Hume. 

We have a right, therefore, to ask those gentlemen, who 
condemn, in the most sweeping terms, the Missionary institu¬ 
tions, on the ground of their interfering with the rights of parents, 
while they insist that no such charge lies against the Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges, to point out any period, in the 
history of Christian Missions, or of British intercourse with 
India, when faith in the religion of their fathers was more 
thoroughly destroyed in the minds of the children—when the 
rights (as they choose to call them) of the parents, were more 
deliberately denied and disregarded—or when there was more 
of hostile alienation in families—than were seen in the year 1829, 
as the results of the Hindu College teaching. 

„ It will not do to throw all the blame on Mr. Derozio, and to 
make him the scape-goat for what was, undoubtedly, the direct 
and natural effect of' the Government system—what, indeed, it 
ought to bo, and what, in a less worthy form, it continues to be, 
till the present hour. There is not one in a thousand of the 
educated Bengalis, who believes, or pretends to himself to be¬ 
lieve, in Hinduism; and, if the modicum of morality and, natu¬ 
ral religion, which they are supposed to acquire, does not teach 
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them to abhor human sacrifice, and suttf, and child-murder— 
to protest against the social and intellectual degradation of the 
Sudras—to look upon its present foul idolatry as the bane of 
their country, and to feel that it should be their glory and their 
privilege to rid themselves and their posterity for ever of this 
vast mass of ignorance and evil—then, surely, it is the most 
miserable and the most worthless thing that ever was doled out, 
under the imposing name of national education. The truth is, 
that though the educated native is tamer and quieter now, he 
does not believe a whit more in the superstition of his fathers; 
and we cannot but look upon it as one of the worst symptoms 
of the moral degradation, to which the nation is reduced, that 
the first spirit is extinct, and that the Young Bengal of the pre¬ 
sent day has no heart to pity, and no hand to help or to remove 
the* evils of his country. His greatest exploit is a stolen visit 
to the tavern, or the restaurateur; and the chief notoriety he has 
of late obtained is, by aping the vices of the European. There is, 
indeed, a small class of thoughtful and accomplished young 
men, who seem to be on the way to better things; but they 
want the boldness and energy of their more nut-spoken prede¬ 
cessors ; and this great idolatrous land cares little for accom¬ 
plishments and amiabilities: she wants patriots, reformers, and 
active philanthropists. 

In the alarm caused by the new spirit, which, through the 
instrumentality of the morning schools, was spreading far and 
fast amongst the rising generation, native society looked to the 
Managers to check it, or to put it down. But the Managers 
were at their wit’s end; and their measures were at once feeble, 
intolerant, and stupid. 

The first was the following order:— 

It having come to the knowledge of the Managers, that a belief prevails 
very generally, that the students of the Hindu College are liable to lose all 
religious principles whatever; * 

It was resolved, that Mr. D’Anselme (the head master) be requested, in 
communication with the teachers, to check, as far as possible, all disquisitions 
tending to unsettle the belief of the boys in the great principles of natural 
religion. 

This ill-written and absurd production had, of course, not 
the slightest effect. It did not even look the real difficulty 
in the face. “ The belief of the boys in the great principles 
of natural religion,” was a mefe flourish; for the Hindu youth 
has no such belief. He will indeed assent in general terms to 
the existence of one God, and of a future state of recompense: 
hut the slightest inquiry will show that he has no true, or 
rational notion of either. Hinduism is the perversion, or rather 
the antagonist, of natural religion. Instead of one wise intelligent 
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and holy God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, it sets 
up three hundred and thirty millions of capricious, impure, and 
bloody demons, at variance with each other, and stained with 
every crime—whose favour is to be won, not by goodness and 
virtue, but by senseless and degrading, or cruel and revolting 
practices. It denies the brotherhood of man, breaks down the 
boundaries between right and wrong, which God has set up 
within us, and throws additional darkness over the future. The 
truth is, it was the Hindu craft that was in danger; and the 
native community has since shown again and again, that a 
man may be Deist, or Atheist, or any thing he likes, without 
exciting alarm or opposition, if he will only so far conform in 
externals as to satisfy the fast relaxing requirements of caste. 
We have never yet seen a Hindu parent, who viewed the 
conversion of his child to a new faith, with any deeper or 
higher feelings, than simply as a disgrace to the family. 

The foolish half-measure of the Managers only made the lads 
bolder. A few spirited young Brahmans refused, or flung off, 
the thread of their order; others composed parodies on the 
mantras; and their declamations against Hinduism became 
more and more open, scornful and insulting. The parents also 
began to withdraw their children from the institution. The re¬ 
sult was, that the Management was forced into plainer speaking: 
and the following more stringent order was published in Fe¬ 
bruary, 1830:— 

The teachers are particularly enjoined to abstain from any communica¬ 
tions on the subject of the Hindu religion with the hoys, or to suffer any 
practices inconsistent with the Hindu notions of propriety, such as eating 
or drinking in the school or class rooms. Any deviation from this injunc¬ 
tion will be reported by Mr. D’Anselme to the Visitor, immediately, and, 
should it appear that the teacher is at all culpable, ho will, forthwith, be 
dismissed. 

It must be confessed that these unfortunate Managers were 
in a situation of no ordinary perplexity. That, which their 
orders strove to prop up, their system undermined and over¬ 
threw; and here the fatal admission*is made, that Hinduism is 
not fit to be handled, or to be made the subject of “ any ” com¬ 
munication between an enlightened teacher and his pupils. 
There Was but one measure that could avert the impending 
doom of the Hindu religion: to burn their school-books, dismiss 
their teachers, break up the establishment, return to the good 
old times of ignorance and Mend—and drive the English into 
the sea I But while laughing at the folly, we must not forget the 
injustice end intolerance, of the bewildered Babus. At a time 
of unexampled excitement, and where, with something of the 
extravagance, there was much of the keen inquiry and gene- 
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rous ardour of youthful enthusiasm—while the suttf pile still 
smoked, and the swing went round, and the blood flowed freely 
to propitiate Kali, and in the immediate presence of all the 
senseless and revolting, and degrading practices of idolatry—the 
teacher was ordered, under pain of immediate dismissal, not 
only to be silent, but, even if asked, to express no opinion. 
We may imagine the high-spirited Derozio, with his ardent 
and sensitive temperament, returning from the cold-blooded 
murder of some innocent young girl; and, while the shriek, 
that rose out of the flames, still rung on his ears, and a group 
of his young native friends, trembling with horror and indig¬ 
nation, gathered round him, eagerly asking, what his thoughts 
were—replying, with cold precision, “ Expect no expression of 
b opinion from me: the Babus in the Management have forbid- 
c d6n it!” 

The most painful circumstance, however, connected with 
this odious and sen|eless tyranny, is the fact, that Professor 
Wilson, the visitor, should have lent to it the sanction of his 
name, and publicly avowed himself to be ready both to ap¬ 
prove and to inflict a sentence, which was disgraceful even to 
Calcutta Babus of the old regime. But, as we have already 
said, this distinguished scholar was but a cold friend to Anglo- 
Bengali education. . 

In spite of brow-beating and opposition, however, the 
rising spirit could not be repressed. Other circumstances also, 
to which we shall afterwards advert, arose to increase the per¬ 
plexity of the Managers, and the alarm of the native commu¬ 
nity. An incident, slight in itself, brought matters to a crisis. 
In 1831, a few of the more advanced students met together 
(as was their custom) in the family house of Krishna Mohana 
Banerjya, for friendly conversation and discussion. Mr. Ba- 
nerjya was, at thisdime, the leader of the new school; and all 
the violence of pure unadulterated Hindu bigotry was directed 
chiefly against him. He was abused, as only a Bengali tongue, 
or a Bengali pen, can abuse; he was threatened with loss of 
caste; his own relatives were set against him; and slanders and 
calumny of the vilest description were systematically and un¬ 
sparingly made use of. Unfortunately, on that particular even¬ 
ing, he happened not to be at home; and his friends thought that 
the best way of amusing themselves during his absence, and at 
the same time gratifying their curiosi ty in regard to the forbid¬ 
den food of Europe, was by sending for a dish of roast-beef to a 
cook-shop. The beef was sent for, and eaten; and one of the 
lads, in a moment of boyish levity, had the folly and imprudence 
to fling some of the fragments into the inner court of a Brahman 
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neighbour; at the same time, shouting to the horrified inmates* 
"Beef! Beef!” 

The Brahman, roused to fury by the outrage, gathering toge¬ 
ther his dependents and servants, and, breaking into Mr. Ba- 
nerjya’s house, to ^which, in the mean time, he himself had 
returned, gave the lads a sound and well-merited beating. But 
the affair did not end here. No apology would be listened to. 
A deaf ear was turned to their professions of regret and contri¬ 
tion. A crowd assembled, and compelled his family to demand 
from Mr. Banerjya an instant recantation of his new opinions, 
and a profession of faith in Hinduism; or, on the moment, ex¬ 
pulsion from his home, and from caste itself. He chose the lat¬ 
ter j and accordingly, late at night, he was driven out from his 
own home, “ not knowing where to lay his head.” He escaped, 
with some difficulty, out of the hands of the rabble, and tbok 
refuge in the house of a friend. At this time, he had neither 
faith nor hope; and the great mental excitement, and sudden 
and violent severance from the bosom of fiis family, threw him 
into a fever, and drove him almost distracted. 

The news of this outrage on the national faith spread like 
wild fire, and certainly lost nothing in the telling. More than 
a hundred students were removed from the college, i 

The Managers once more met in conclave, and, this 
time, not only threatened, but struck. The blow fell chiefly 
on Mr. Derozio. He was dismissed without a hearing. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hare declined voting; although the former 
declared Mr. Derozio to be a teacher of superior ability, de¬ 
nied the truth of the charge brought against him, and ex¬ 
pressed the deepest regret, that the college was to be deprived 
of his valuable services. One Babu voted for his retention: 
but six voted for his dismissal; and the best teacher they had, 
was turned off on a day’s warning, and without being allowed 
to say a single word in his own defence. 

The measures, proposed by the Managers for allaying the 
popular ferment, as we find them stated by Mr. Woollaston, 
were the following:— 

1. Tjbat Mr. Derozio, being the root of all evils, and cause of public 
alarm, should be discharged from the college; and all communications 
between him and the pupils be cut off. 

2. That such of the students of the higher class, whose bad habits and 
practices are known, and who were in tbs dining party, should be 
removed. . 

3. That all those students, who are publicly hostile to Hinduism, and the 
established customs of the country, and who have proved themselves, as 
such.fwj by their conduct, should be turned out. 

4. That the boys should net be admitted indiscriminately, without pre¬ 
vious inquiry regarding their character. 
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5. That whenever Europeans (teachers ?) are procurable, a preference 
Bliall be given to them in future; their character and religion (?) being 
ascertained before admission. 

6. That if any of the boys go to see, or attend private lectures or meet¬ 
ings, they be dismissed. ^ 

The last two (the 7 th and 8th) forbid the introduction of im¬ 
proper or immoral books into the class rooms, and appoint 
one particular room for the masters to eat in. 

With the exception of the 6 th, all these proposed resolutions 
were more or less strictly carried into effect But, ere we 
notice the discussion on the principle involved in the 6th reso¬ 
lution, we must go back a little to another part of the field, 
where new actors appear on the scene. 

The great and startling success of the Hindu College 
attracted many eyes; and none, with greater interest, than 
those of the friends and supporters of Missions. It was evi¬ 
dent that a new door of access had been opened into the 
native mind. The "college of Serampore and Bishop’s Col¬ 
lege were the first steps, on the part of the Christian com¬ 
munity, to take advantage of the new opening; but the 
former was too remote, at that time, from the centre of influ¬ 
ence; and the latter was too exclusively sectarian, and too nar¬ 
row in its basis, to have any thing in common with a popular 
movement. In the mean time, while the Church of England 
and the Baptists were breaking ground, the Presbyterians had 
not been idle. In 1823, the Kev. Dr. Bryce memorialized the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on the duty of 
sending Missionaries to India—not, indeed, to teach, but to 
preach to the educated natives. In 1825, the Assembly agreed 
to establish a Central Seminary of education, with branch schools 
in the surrounding district, and to recommend to the head 
master, who was tq be a regularly ordained clergyman, to give 
lectures, distribute fitting tracts, and use every effort to culti¬ 
vate acquaintance with intelligent and educated natives, 

The Church of Scotland was even more fortunate in her choice, 
than the Government had been in the case of Mr. Wilson. 
The lustre of every other name, connected with native edu¬ 
cation, pales before that of Duff; and the General Assembly’s 
school, opened by him in 1830, soon rivalled, and speedily 
eclipsed, the popularity of the Hindu College itself. His vast 
stores of information, his splendid oratorical powers, his ready 
and astonishing argumentative resources, the warmth and kind¬ 
liness of his manner, his happy gift in teaching of seizing the 
attention and impressing the minds of the very youngest, and, 
above all, the manifest fact* that his whole soul was in his work, 
in a very short time, won for him a reputation, both native and 
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European, which has gone on increasing to this day. By sheer 
dint of good teaching, the school won its way into public favor. 
The natives forgot or sacrificed their fears and prejudices; and 
Calcutta can now ejiow the surprising spectacle of nearly 4,000 
youths, sent by their Heathen parents, freely and of their own 
accord, to be taught in Christian institutions, the avowed design 
of which is proselytizing. 

The first attempt to direct the miuds of these ardent and 
generous, but misguided, young men into a more wholesome 
channel, was made in the year 1830. A series of lectures on 
the evidences and doctrines of Christianity was announced. 
The lectures were to be addressed to the educated Hindus in 
the English language. They were to be delivered in the house 
of Hr. Huff, which was very convenient for the purpose, bqing 
situated in College square, nearly opposite the Hindu College. 
The lecturers were to be Mr. Hcaltry (now Bishop of Madras); 
Mr. James Hill, now of Oxford; the late Mr. John Adam; and 
Dr. Duff. It was agreed on the part of the young men 
that the lecture for the evening was to be listened to with¬ 
out interruption; but that any one should be at liberty, 
after its close, to ask questions, or to state objections; and 
that all, if they pleased, might then take part in the dis¬ 
cussion. Even thus much was not obtained without much diffi¬ 
culty and opposition, and was only granted as a boon to 
the lecturers; for, whatever might be the virtues of “ Young 
Bengal,” modesty, at this time, was certainly not of the number. 
They looked upon Christianity as but a more refined system of 
superstition, and upon the Missionaries as cunning impostors, or 
ignorant fanatics—the Brahmans in short of the Europeans—and, 
in freedom of thought and intellectual acquirements, as far infe¬ 
rior to themselves; and when they did consent at last to listen to 
these men, it was more with the view of giving, than of receiv¬ 
ing, instruction. 

The Managers, however, and the Hindu community, saw the 
matter in a very different light. One ef those inexplicable panics 
arose, which nonfuse the firmest judgment. It was believed, 
that the young men were to he driven by force into Christianity; 
and that the lectures were hut the commencement of a scheme, 
of which the Government itself was at tho bottom, for bringing 
coercive measures to bear upon the whole body of the people. 
One lectute, introductory to the course, was delivered by Mr. 
Hill, in August, 1830; and, in spite of the authority and en¬ 
treaties of their relatives, and the alarm and exasperation of 
the native community, a considerate number of young men 
ventured to ho present. 
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In their indignation and alarm, the Managers issued the 
famous order, which, though successful so far as the immediate 
object was concerned, did more to enlist the sympathies of the 
students on the side of the Missionaries, tj>au any measure 
that they themselves could have devised. 

It ran as follows :— 

The Managers of the Anglo-Indian College having heuid, that soveral of 
the students are in the habit of attending societies, at which political and 
religious discussions are held, think it necessary to announce their strong 
disapprobation of the practice, and to prohibit its continuance. Any student, 
being present at such a society, utter the promulgation of this older, will 
incur their displeasure. 

It was evident, that the Managers had no right whatever, to 
dictate to the students, how their time was to he disposed of out 
of school-hours, aud that the threat of punishment was at once 
tyrannical and absurd. There was, indeed, something more than 
ordinarily ridiculous, in seeing half-a-dozen fat bigotted Babus 
girding themselves for the task of turning back the tide of 
European knowledge, and setting about it, with as much zeal and 
bustle, as the worthy Mrs. Partington in her celebrated attempt 
to thrust back the Atlantic with her mop. Their intolerance 
drew upon them a storm of censure from all the English jour¬ 
nals ; the more spirited of the students treated it with contempt; 
and, some months after, when the subject came again before them 
on the dismissal of Mr. Derozio, the Managers were compelled 
“to eat their own words,” aud, with their usual lack of gram¬ 
mar, to recall the obnoxious order. 

Their recantation was expressed in the following terms:— 
“ Resolved, that the Managers have not the power, nor the right, 

* to enforce the proliibition of the boys 1 attending private lee- 

* turcs, or meetings.” 

At the time, however, and in the face of the direct prohibi¬ 
tion of the Management, the lecturers did not feel themselves 
justified in going further; the lectures were immediately dis¬ 
continued, and, in their original shape, never resumed. 

But the unfortunate Babus had little reason to congratulate 
themselves on the success, which they had achieved. Not only 
did the debating societies increase in number and boldness; but 
the indignant students had recourse to the mighty machinery 
of the press. Three new journals appeared; two in English, 
and one in Bengali. The Reformer advocated the views held 
by Rammohun Roy's party; the Enquirer, an English paper, 
edited by Mr. Banerjya, and the Gyananeshun, in Bengali, re¬ 
presented Young Bengal, With much youthful extravagance 
of language and sentiment, they were all conducted with con- 

Y Y 
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siderablc spirit and talent.' They attacked every thing; but 
chiefly the follies and abominations of Hinduism, which they 
exposed with unction, and held up to public execration and 
contempt. 

In the mean time. Dr. Duff had been employed, with his 
usual sagacity and tact, in making himself acquainted with 
tliat phase of human nature, with which he had to deal. 
He read the new journals ; he attended the debating societies; 
he courted the society, and seized every opportunity afforded 
him, of taking the moral and intellectual measure of “ Young 
Bengal.’ It w as not likely, that a man, like him, should be 
turned from his course by the Management: and, accordingly, 
ere the lir.st effervescence had passed away, a new scries of lec¬ 
tures was announced, conducted by himself, and on his own 
responsibility. Perhaps, another name would be more suitable 
than lectures; for, so convinced were the young men of their 
perfect equality with him at the very least, that it was stipulated 
that they should meet simply as friends to discuss and to com¬ 
pare opinions, and that two chairmen should preside, one ap¬ 
pointed on Dr. Duff’s side, and the other on theirs. 

In these meetings. Dr. Duff* stood forth as a champion, who 
had thrown down his glove to all comers, and who was ready to 
meet them, at a moment’s notice, on any point they chose to 
select. And there gatlu red round him Europeans, East Indians, 
and Hindus, Athens, Unitarians, Vcdantists, Idolaters, and 
men of no faith at all. He had to encounter insolence, rudeness, 
and levity, lie had to answer, on the spur of the moment, every 
sophism, that the memory or the imagination of his hearers 
could suggest. We have, ourselves, heard the lie gi\cn to 
him deliberately under his own roof; and accusations of 
ignorance, stupidity and fanaticism flung at his head, publicly, 
by a shallow Hindu lad. But he never lost his temper, or his 
argument; gradually lie baffled, or silenced, or convinced all 
his opponents; and, ere a year had passed, he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the ablest and thffc boldest of them all con¬ 
verts to the faith of Jesus. 

It is now time to return to Mr. Bancijya. We left him, an 
outcast from his family, more than ever embittered and exas¬ 
perated against Hinduism, regardless of God, and without hope 
for the future. The sole object, for which he now*laboured, was 
(what he called) the reformation of his country; and he pro¬ 
posed to accomplish it, by waging a war of extermination 
against the evils and superstitions of his ancestral faith. It 
was in this temper of mind, that Dr. Duff found him; and 
he succeeded, after repeated conversations, in convincing him, 
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that the mere destroyer can never be a reformer; and that the 
proper and fitting duty of the true patriot and philanthropist 
is to re-build, rather than to pull down. The deeply interest¬ 
ing story of this gentleman's gradual conviction and bap¬ 
tism in 1832, and of other conversions scarcely less interesting, 
will be found fully detailed in Dr. Duffs well-known work 
on India, and India Missions, It is therefore unnecessary 
to dwell longer upon it in these pages. 

The progress (if so it may lie called) of Young Bengal, since 
that time, will scarcely occupy a sentence. Long before he be¬ 
came a Christian, and while he was yet at the head of the 
movement, Mr. Baneijya wrote thus of his associates:— 

To oppose tho machination of a whole set of people; to hoar the threats 
of {ealots with mdiflerenco, to withstand tho attacks of fanatics and hy 
poentes, aro acts that pre suppose a considerable degioo of toititude.—and 
this is a virtue very unequally gifted by liatuie It will not, in consequence, 
be surprising, if somo of our friends, who have been it fined by knowledge, 
and enlightened by education, be dismayed at tho evatemeut of the bigots. 
This fear may lead to vciy serious evils Obseiung the nmldly incon¬ 
veniences to wluoh liberalism is subject, peisons may veiy naturally be 
induced to be inconsistent m their pi mciples and actions. “Blowing hot 
and cold with the same mouth" will be the consequence Pioftssions and 
feelings will not ho reeounled with each othor, and ovety misfortune, to 
which hypocrisy—and that is a bud cause—gives birth, will befall tho 
(educated) natives ."—Enqinter Nett ipitper. 

These words were prophetic. Deprived of their boldest spi¬ 
rits, Young Bengal lost life, heart, and energy. The educated 
native of the present day, with very few exceptions, vege¬ 
tates without faith or object; he is either a hypocrite, or a 
latitudinarian ; and all has for a time, at least, subsided into 
a dull, tame, discouraging mediocrity. 

All this while the General Assembly's school, m the Chitporc 
Road, had beeu growing in public favour and reputation ; 
and branch schools began to shoot off from it. The “ intel¬ 
lectual” system of teaching, transferred from the Edin¬ 
burgh Sessional school, was there introduced for the first 
time into Bengal, and exhibited, in all its freshness and 
novelty, to the Calcutta public. But, perhaps, the most telling 
characteristic of that institution, apart from its more direct 
objects of conversion, and the preparation of a thoroughly 
educated native ministry, was its success in training teachers, 
who had drbnk in the spirit of the system. Demands for 
such multiplied from all quarters. They were applied for, as 
private tutors to native princes; as teachers for other schools, 
and (a little later) for Government institutions; nay, in more 
than one instance, gentlemen in the Civil Service^ took them, 
while still conforming Heathens, into their families to teach 
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their Christian children. At the time, when Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinek’s (or rather Mr. Trevelyan’s) celebrated Minute appeared, 
it was, to a teacher (Mr. Clift) from the General Assembly’s 
Institution, that the Government committed that experimen- 
tum crucis —its first Mofussil school; and from a Normal school, 
to be gathered chiefly from the General Assembly’s Institution, 
and to be entrusted to the General Assembly’s Missionaries, Mr. 
Trevelyan proposed to supply teachers for the new Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, which the Government were about to esta¬ 
blish. It won the praise of Lord William Bentinck, and was 
visited by Lord Auckland and his sisters; but it owed nothing to 
their patronage or favour. It had won its way long before 
to that public estimation, which attracted their notice, in spite 
of its opeuly avowed proselytizing character; and, at the 
period when Mr. Kerr’s book opens, the place, which it occupied 
in the field of native education, was indisputably the first. 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly sketched the origin of the 
present system of native education, and its progress, for the first 
twenty years, it will naturally be asked, what was the Govern¬ 
ment doing, during a period, pregnant with the future des¬ 
tinies of Eastern empire? We shall let Mr. Kerr answer this 
question:— 

Previous to 1835, all the larger educational establishments supported by 
Government, with the exception of the Hindu College of Calcutta, were 
decidedly oriental in character. The medium of instruction was oriental. 
The mode of instruction was oriental. The whole scope of the instruc¬ 
tion was oriental, designed to conciliate old prejudices and to propagate 
old ideas. The object of the Committee entrusted with the superinten¬ 
dence of education, was chiefly to encourage the cultivation of Sanscrit and 
Arabic, the classical languages of ihe Hindus and Mahomedans. It is 
true some slight improvements were attempted. English schools were 
attached to the colleges at Delhi and Bcuares An English class was 
formed in the Calcutta Madressa and in the Calcutta Sanscrit College. 
In a few instances, new subjects of instruction were introduced, as Geo¬ 
graphy, Astronomy, Geometry and Anatomy. But these attempts were all 
on a small scale. 

In connection with this leading object <\f encouraging the cultivation of 
Sanscrit and Arabic, an overflowing patronage was extended to the pub¬ 
lication of works in these ancient,languages. .Translators were engaged on 
very liberal terms. In one instance, 32,000 rupees were set apart for 
translating a single work into Arabic.* Then, much money was spent in 
printing operations, and in providing a capacious depository for these 
oriental folios, for which, when printed, there was little or no demand. 

Another favourite principle was to provide stipends for tbe maintenance 
of the students, who attended tbe Oriental Colleges. In 1834, the year 
before the system was abolished, 388 students attended the Delhi College. 

* If the translation happened to be unintelligible, it was sometimes proposed to 
engage the translator " on a liberal salary,” to explain it J— Trevelyan on Education 
in India. 
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Of these, 869 received stipends, and only 29 were non-stipendiary. The 
proportion of stipendiary to non-stipendiary students was nearly the same 
in the other colleges. To receive a stipend was the general rule; to be 
without it the rare exception. 

The payment of professors and teachers of the oriental languages, the 
expenses attending extensive printing operations, the profuse and in* 
discriminate gift of^stipends, absorbed all. the funds at the disposal of 
Government for educational purposes. There was not the means, even if 
there had been the desire, to encourage the cultivation of English, and the 
diffusion among the people of really useful knowledge. But about this time, 
views began to be canvassed in the Educational Committee, unfavourable 
to the exclusively oriental principle of action. To those, who were not 
thoroughly wedded to orientalism, it could not but appear that the plana 
hitherto pursued had been wholly unfruitful. They had produced no im¬ 
pression on the public mind, no improvement whatever in native modest 
of thinking. The loads of learned lumber in the oriental languages, under 
which the shelves of the Committee’s book depository groaned, were un* 
saleable. On the other hand, English publications were in demand. A 
taste was spreading all around for instruction in English, The Hindu 
College of Calcutta, which had been founded several years before by a 
spontaneous impulse of the native mind, and in which the medium of 
instruction was English, and the subjects of instruction English litera¬ 
ture and science, was prospering beyond all expectation. Young men from 
the best families of the city attended it in great numbers, attracted not 
by the hope of stipends, of which there were very few,’ hut by the more 
laudable ambition of increasing their social respectability, and, in some 
cases, we may venture to suppose, by a pure love of knowledge. 

Influenced by these considerations, and others which need not he men¬ 
tioned here,* the Government determined to change its system.— pp. 5,6. 

This is a lively and well-written account of a state of things 
which, though separated from us, by an interval of only seven¬ 
teen years, appears already ante-diluvian. It contains, as we 
have already seen, one or two mistakes on points, which did 
not come under Mr. Kerr’s personal observation. The Hindu 
College did not arise from a spontaneous impulse of the native 
mind; and, in 1835, Dr. Duff had been looked upon for years 
as the Coryphaeus of native education. In the clever and ani¬ 
mated controversy, to which Mr. Kerr alludes, and in which Dr. 
Tytler fought manfully the desperate battle of the Orientalists, 
the happiest hits of the humour, and no slight portion of the 
gall, were directed against the new firm (as it was called) of 
Duff, Trevelyan, “ and Co”—and to the somewhat startling 
project imputed to them, of not only extirpating the native: 
alphabets, but of Romanizing the English language. The con¬ 
troversy, however, though it was^ conducted with much warmth 
and excited strong passions, was only a paper controversy. 
The battle had been already fought and won: and Lord William 
Bentinck’s Minute was but a bulletin of the victory. This 

* See Trevelyan on Education In India, c< 

■ ? V;,-V,v:ivv: 
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eejebrated document is dated March 7th, 1865, and runs as 
follows:— 

. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science amongst the natives of India, and that all the funds appropriated 
for the purposes of education would be best employed on English educa¬ 
tion alone. 

It is not the intention of his Lordship to abolish any college or 
school of native learning, while the population shall appear to be inclined 
to avail themselveB of the advantages it affords. 

■r'cjjiis Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during the period of their 
education. He conceives that the only effect of such a system can bo 
to give artificial encouragement to branches of learning, which, in the 
natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies ; and 
he directs that no stipend shall be given to any student, who may hereafter 
enter at any of these institutions; and that when any Professor of oriental 
learning Bhall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class, in order that the Govern¬ 
ment may be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 

It has come to the knowledge of his Lordship in Council that a large 
sum has been expended by the Committee in the printing of oriental works. 
His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter 
be so employed. * 

His Lordship in Council directs that,all the funds, which these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Committee, be henceforth employed in 
imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the English language. 

As soon as it was promulgated, Mr. Shakespeare, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Educational Committee, and “ a staunch Orientalist,” 
resigned; and Mr. Macaulay succeeded him. For the next 
four or five years, the new principles were vigorously carried out; 
but there appeared to be some danger of confounding oriental 
education, as taught in the Government Institutions, with edu¬ 
cation through the Vernacular languages. We cannot do better 
than borrow Mr. Kerr’s very clear and distinct explanation of 
the difficulty:— 

At an early stage of the proceedings of the new Committee, great misappre¬ 
hension existed in various quarters m regaifl to the extent to which the Verna¬ 
cular languages were to be taught in the Government seminaries. Some 
were Of opinion that, according to the most obvious interpretation of the 
Government resolution, the Vernacular languages were entirely excluded, 
and all the funds were strictly to be employed “ on English education 
alone." The General Committee promptly corrected this error. The follow¬ 
ing dear statement of their views was published in the annual report for 
1835. M The General Committee are deeply sensible of the importance of 
encouraging the cultivation of the Vernacular languages. They do not 
conceive that the order of the 7th of March precludes this ; and they have 
constantly acted on this construction. In the discussions, which preceded 
that order, the claims of the Vernacular languages were broadly atm promi¬ 
nently admitted by all parties; and the question, submitted for the decision 
of Governaasitt* only co«pe$*ied the relative advantage of teaching English 
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on the one sido and the learned eastern languages on the other.” “ It wa* 
added that the phrases, “ English education,” “ English literature and 
science,” were not set up in opposition to Vernacular education, but in op**' 
position to oriental learning taught through the medium of Sanscrit and 
Arabic.* k-f 

The General Committee also took occasion to explain, at this early period, 
that in advocating English as the best medium of instruction, they had in 
view those classes only of the community, who had means and leisure for 
obtaining a thorough education ; and that no rule was prescribed as to the 
medium through which “ such instruction as the mass of the people are 
capable of receiving," is to be conveyed. It appears to have been dearly 
their opinion that, when the object is merely an elementary education, it 
may be most easily imparted to the natives in their own language, i 

The practice of the Educational Committee has all along corresponded 
with these views. Teachers of the Vernacular language were appointed to 
all tbe institutions, and no opportunity was neglected of urging upon the 
local Committee the necessity for its due cultivation. An opportunity will 
occur hereafter of explaining more particularly in whaA way, and to what 
extent, tffSs object has been carried out. 

The period, that followed, was one of long and dismal collapse. 
Lord Auckland’s Minute was well meaut, and, for the most 
part, sensible and judicious; but what movement it gave, if any, 
was movement in the wrong direction. The succeeding ad¬ 
ministrations of Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge, and the 
present Governor-General, have been almost exclusively military 
and political. The solitary exception is the merit-fostering re¬ 
solution of Lord Hardinge, dated 10th October, 1844, which 
has already been folly discussed in our pages. We look upon 
that document as bearing honourable testimony to the impar¬ 
tiality, and large-hearted benevolence of the noble Lord, to his 
clear appreciation of the importance of education, and to his 
desire of extending its advantages to the utmost: but we agree 
with Mr. Kerr, that it exhibits little of the wisdom or foresight 
of the statesman, and could scarcely fail to be inoperative. It 
will be remembered#n after times, chiefly for the petty and sec¬ 
tarian spirit, in which the Council of Education impeded its 
working, and for its injurious tendency to originate and to foster 
the odious system of “ craupning’’ for the public examinations, 
We subjoin Mr. Kerr’s sketch of this period of stagnation:— ' 

In tbe sketch, which has been given of ttye main features that distinguish 
the system of Government education iu this part of India, no subject 
stands out so prominently as that of the medium to be chosen for commu¬ 
nicating instruction. It has been seen that, previous to 1835, when Lord 
Bentinok’s Resolution was published, English met with very little favour 
as a mediuin of instruction. All the encouragement the Government could 

* To those who have been in India, or who are tolerably acquainted with its 
history, it is not necessary to mention that Sanscrit and Arabic are no jnors Ver¬ 
nacularor spoken languages in India, than Greek and Hebrew are in England. The 
Vernacular, or spoken languages, are Bengali, Hindustani, »c. 
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1 HAM was bestowed on Sanscrit and Arabic, witb the exception of some oe- 
'itylhioo&l and desultory efforts for promoting education by means of the Ver¬ 
nacular languages, when Lord BenttnoVs resolution was promulgated. 
English rose at once into the ascendant. There seemed to be eome proba¬ 
bility of its not only overshadowing the learned oriental languages, a con 
summation scarcely to be regretted, but of its over-shadowing and pushing 
from its plaoe the Vernacular tongue likewise. A reaction soon took place, 
Lord Auckland restored '* a measured degree of encouragement” to the Orien¬ 
tal language and gave greater clearness to the idea that the Vernacular 
languages, so soon as a sufficient number of good Vernacular class books bad 
been prepared, must be mainly relied on in any wide system of national 
education, having, for its object, the improvement of the great mass of the 
population. Since that time, the plan of combined instruction in English 
an! the Vernacular language, has been steadily extending in the colleges, 
With one or two exceptions,* both of the Upper and Lower Provinces, 
and in the provincial schools of the latter In all these cases, success has 
justified the system. But in the provincial schools of the more remote 
districts of the North West, and m the outlying districts of Agpm'ctad 
Arracan, the results of combined instruction m English and Vernacular 
have been less favourable. In these localities, we look in vain for that 
growth and expansion, which would be the best proof of the system being 
* in unison with the feelings,” and adapted to the wants ol' the people. 
Accordingly, in these places, the Bystem has undergone a radical change. 
English has, generally speaking, been relinquished as the medium of 
popular instruction, and the Vernacular language bos taken its place — 
ftp. 19, 20. 


During this period, we must not be supposed to mean that 
there was any falling off in the amount of work done, or of 
knowledge imparted. On the contrary, the teaching was de¬ 
cidedly more efficient; men of higher character and attainments 
were employed in the service ; and the standard of literary and 
scientific attainment was.raised very greatly. With the system, 
as it now stands, we may fairly question, whether fitter men— 
men of a better spirit, higher talents, or nobler and loftier aims 
—than the late President of the Council of Education, and 
its present excellent and zealous Secretary,* could be found in 
all India to preside over it. In all scholastic acquirements, the 
students of the present day are far in advance of their prede¬ 
cessors ; indeed (as has been proved by experience) they are 
fully competent to hold their own^with any class of young men 
in England, out of the great universities. 

Nevertheless, it remains a notorious and ominous truth, 
that the great majority of these young men, solidly and tho¬ 
roughly educated in all secular knowledge, show no patriotism 
or public spirit, no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety 1 to rescue 
their fellow-countrymen from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, 


* English has nut gained much ground in the Calcutta Madressa, the Calcutta 
Sanscrit College, the Hugll Madress% or in the Sanscrit College at Snares. The 
Oriental element has hitherto successfully resisted improvement in these instltu- 
wons, which remain almost unchanged—neither better nor worse, but stationary. 
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in fields, and scoffers, and a populace, ignorant, degraded, and 
superstitious. 

In spite of sneers and cavils (the time for which has all but 
passed away), it is felt by every thinking man, who calmljr exa¬ 
mines into this matter by the light of history and experience, 
that the regeneration of this vast empire and its social and 
moral deliverance have to be wrought, and will, with the bless¬ 
ing of God, be effected by the labours of the Missionaries, and 
of those, who are like-minded. The Gospel is the only remedy 
that can efface the deep-eating brand of Hinduism; and, where 
the idol temple is demolished, it is most necessary, as well as 
most desirable, that the Church of Christ should rise in its 
place. Gradually, and by slow degrees, the most gifted and 
truth-seoking minds among the Hindu youth will be attracted by 
the congenial light of the Gospel, and the divine character of 
Jesus. They will drink in his spirit; they will take up his 
cross; and go forth, with human infirmities and weaknesses, 
but in the strength of tlieir new bom faith, and with the 
promise and helping hand of God, to proclaim the glad tid¬ 
ings of peace and love, and to preach brotherhood, and 
goodness, and pardon, and everlasting life, through Clirist, the 
incarnate Redeemer:—and, long after they have passed away 
from earth, when this vast India shall have become an en¬ 
lightened Christian nation, they shall have their fame and 
their reward. 

Until the appearance of the second part of Mr. Kerris book, 
which will trace the statistics and fortunes of the Government 
seminaries individually, we shall reserve the consideration of 
the machinery and details of the system, its unsuccessful 
Vernacular attempts, and its fitness, apart from religion 
altogether, to produce any positively bc/icfieial national re¬ 
sults. 

So far as science and literature are concerned, the progress 
has been most satisfactory. The Hindu College curriculum of 
1833, according to Mr. Woollaston, was the following 

Literature. —Shakespeare; Milton; Pope's Homer; Dryden's 
Virgil; G^s Fables. 

History. —Introduction to Universal History; Goldsmith's 
Histories of Greece, Rome, and England; Russell's Modem 
Europe; Robertson's Charles V., &c. 

Mathematics, iff.—Simpson's Euclid; Bofcnycastle's Algebra; 
Williamson's Arithmetic; Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 

Geography. ~~ Goldsmith; Guy; Problems on the Globes. 

Mr. Kerris list of the class books now used; shows a most de- 
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cided and striking advance, which, we believe, may be, affirmed 
as truly in regard to the teaching, as to the things taught:— 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Senior Classes. 

Literature. 

Milton. 

Shakspe&Te. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. 

Moral Philosophy and Logic* 

Smith’s Moral Sentiments, 

Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind. 

Wliately's Logic, 

Mill's Logic. 

History. 

Hume's England. 

Mill’s India. 

Elphinstone’s India. 

Robertson’s Charles V. 

Mathematics. 

Pottoi’s Mochdnirs. 

Evan’s three Sections of Newton, 

Ilymer’s Astronomy. 

Hall’s Differential and Integial Calculus. 

Junior Ci Ashes. 

\Literaiure. 

I 

Richardson’s Selections from the English Poets. 

Addison’s Essays. 

Goldsmith's Essays. 

Moral Philosophy and Logic. 

Abercrombie’s Intellectual Poweis. 

Abercrombie’s Moial Powers. 

Whately’s E8sy Lessons in Reasoning. 

History. 

Russell’s Modern Europe. 

Tytler’s Universal History. 

Mathematics , 

Euclid, six books. 

* Hind's Alegebra. 

Hind’s Trigonometry. 

Wo now come to the " gmstio vexata ” of religion. It ia 
handled by Mr. Kerr in on excellent spirit, and with much calm* 
ness and temper; and ho certainly makes out a strong case for 
the present Council of Education. In 1832, it will he observed, 
there is not a book of any kind on the class list, on morality or 
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moral science- For 1852, there arc three or 


and two of 


these, as Mr. Kerr justly observes, “ wholly Christian in their 
spirit and tendency.” In 1,83^/ the lecturers were required, 
by the rules of the Hugh ^College, to he careful to avoid 
any reference whatever to religion, in giving their lectures. 
Among the present rules there is no such prohibition. We 
believe farther that a friendly feeling towards the Missionary 
ihstitutiohs ik&st gaining ground in the Council; and that its 
lhte Freside^ was not alone in hishqpe and desire for the 
Christianization of India, as the best of all possible results. 
But when Mr. Kerr, warming with the subject, asserts that 
“ in practice, the teacher is left at liberty to speak to his pupils 
' on religion, on Christianity, on the distinct evidences of 
* Christianity, with nearly the same freedom as he might do 
‘ in a theological seminary” (p. 65), the case inyolnntaSrily 
occurs to us, which Mr. Kerr cannot well have forgotten, of a 
teacher in the Hindu College, who was forced to quit it, within 
the last two or three years, for simply answering mi ensnaring 
question, as to the truth of the Christian religion and the com- 
e merits of Hindu and Christian morality. If, indeed, 
itruth, the Government permits its teachers to speak of 
Jristian doctrines and evidences, as freely as in a theologi- 
linary, there should be no time lost in proclaiming the 
bt will, assuredly, take the world by surprize, apd give 
Cf &f n,3W turn- to the controversy on national education- 
news Id hJffirue/ 7 * 1 use a vulgar proverb, that “ it is too good 


■ Mr Kerris view4 ■ 

ous iustraction intrf 011 the S reat 1 uestion of Introducing religi? 

moderate. His cone Government institutions are candid^p 

cable and desirable *'isiou ^ totnolTlfielp" wishih^ &°$Jlfhad 
kept to himself the re^ut j, on which he founds it. We regret 
also, for his own sake, f^lhe has gone out of his way unneces¬ 
sarily to attack that which he does not at all understand, and to 
defend that which is but too easily assailable. That w® may not 
misrepresent his arguments ana opinions, we. shall lay them 
before the readerin his own words 

The priniary design of the Government scheme of education iS to ad- ; 
vance toe progress of civilization in India, by the diffusion of usefulknQW- 
loge, aa the phrase is generally understood. The design of the Missionary 
insumn^s is tp oonvert tho natives to Christianity. The twe obje^sam;; 
distinct, but they are by no means opposed to one another. 

But it is ^dd, the Bible is not a class book, tbo word of Godis not 
honored, in the Gavernroem, Gallegos. This subject Is ofcb nf peculiar 
delicacy; andI must entreat th? reader tn peruse with kindness aud fnr- 
bcaraneo the few remarks, which I have to offer upon it. : ■ 
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There aro only, H3 far as I have observed, wo notices of wuoh impor¬ 
tance in the annual lioporlb on tho subject oi introducing the Bible as a 
class book. In 1 Mr H, 0. Ttickor, who had been deputed by the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces, to visit soino of tbo 
schools, reported, among other suggestions which will bo noticed in their 
propor place, that, in his opinion, tho Bihlo ought to bo used as a class book. 
U o ( thought that tho moans of Christian instruction should bo provided; 
it being left optional with tho boys to road the Seiiptnres or not. 

In Ittifi, Copt, Durand, tbs Commissioner of Moulmoiu, proposed that 
tbo Bible should bo introduced in tho schools of that province. The De¬ 
puty Governor replied that, “ although tho objections, which oxist on tho 
continent of India to giviug a religious chajacler to tho oducational insti¬ 
tutions of Govornment, may not be so strongly folt thoro; still, tho mea¬ 
sure was so diroctly opposed to the injunctions of the Court of Directors, 
that ho could not, with propriety, givo it his sanction ” 

The question of introducing the Bible as a class book appears to turn 
upon another question, viz , whether such a moasuro would be acceptable, 
or at least not positively unacceptable, to tho natives. 

All that I have observed from personal intercourse with tho students, 
loads me to boliove that the introduction of tho Bible, in a quiet and 
unostentatious manner, would, m tbo present day, create very little alarm. 
The more intelligent students would view it with satisfaction, and welcome 
it as a now means of improvement. 

Hut would not tbo paronts be alarmed and dissatisfied ? Tho parents, if 
loft to tbomsclves, would look on with a fooling of indifference. Few of 
tbom would be awaro of the change, or fuol any interest m it, uuless pains 
were taken to excite their prejudices. 

By introducing religious mstiuction, two objects would be guinod, to 
which tho Govornment might lend its support without being blamed for au 
unduo desire to propagate the Gospel. First, the studonts would be supplied 
with tho means of forming a correct estimuto of the Christian religion, 
which has exercised such an undeniable influence upon the progress of 
society. Secondly, the introduction of religious introduction in a suitable 
manner might bo expected to improve tho moral character of the students. 

While admitting that tho Bible might ho introduced as a class hook, 
without creating much alarm, and with tho happies-t effects on the intellec¬ 
tual ♦onlargoment and the moral improvement of the studonts, 1 am still 
persuaded that the Govornment institutions, in thoir present stale, without 
the Bible, aro exercising a very powerful and vtuy beneficial iniluonco on 
the character of th'* natives. It has been usual to represent tho Govern¬ 
ment institutions as “Nurseries of fnftdelity," and those ongagod in the 
useful office of instruction as doing tho work of “ Satan. It would porhaps 
be best to regardi this ns mere declamation, undeserving of any sorious 
* notice. And yet when it is considered that such statements may, by the 
mere force of repetition, come at leugth to l>o seriously believed, it may bo 
well to offer, for the consideration of tho reader, one or two observations 
tending to an opposite conclusion 

In the first place, the efforts of the educational authorilics and of those 
immediately engaged in the business of instruction, are systematically 
directed, towards the object of communicating truth in historical, philoso¬ 
phical and scientific subjects, Aro tho oppononts of tho Govornment sys¬ 
tem prepared to say that tho communication of true knowledge on those 
subjects has e tendency unfavourable to bolief in true Religion ? It would 
bo unreasonable to suppose that it has any such tendency. 

Secondly, it is stated that we take fiorn tho Hindus their own bolief, and 
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^“give ftem nothing in its place. It is true that the knowledge we communi¬ 
cate, dears the Hindu mind of much that is frivolous and false in their 
own religious system. But it cannot be admitted that it shakes in the 
least their belief in those principles, whiob form the foundation oi all re* 
ligion, such as the existence of God, the greatness and goodness of God, 
the Providence of God, the probability of a future state of rewards dnd 
punishments. So far from these invaluable principles being shaken by 
our system of education, they are brought into dearer light by it, and be - f 
lief in them is confirmed. If our system bad indeed the effect of depriving 
the Hindus of their belief in these principles, and of the hopes built upon 
them, it might fairly be denounced as most pernicious. 

Thirdly, if we look at actual results, it will be found that of the well* 
educated oonverts.to Christianity, nearly as may have come from the Hindu 
College and other Government Institutions, as from the Missionary Semi¬ 
naries The fact is generally admitted; and perhaps it is not so strange as 
may at first appear. In the Missionary seminaries, religious instruction is 
commenced at an early age, before the understanding is ripe for its recep¬ 
tion. The youths are systematically drilled iu the Catechisms and in the 
Evidences of Christianity. They acquire a habit of listening with appa¬ 
rent attention, of admitting every thing that the teacher requires, of 
answering questions on religion by rote, without any exercise oi the under* 
standing. In some cases, a habit of dissimulation is formed, unknown to 
the Missionary who, unconsciously and from the best motives, has been 
cultivating one of the prominent vices of the native character. It is surely 
needless to point out that the youth, in whom this habit of dissimulation is 
formed, is most unlikely ever to act with manliness, or to do auy thing tiiat 
demands a sacrifice such as conversion to Christianity very often demands, 
Prom all these dangers, the Government Institutions are free. The princi¬ 
ples of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely upon unripe minds. 
The pupils are expected on no occasion to express what they do not believe. 
When they begin, of their owu accord, to turn their attention to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, to enter into conversation and to read books upon the subject, 

- it is with a keen relish, and with minds untainted by habits unfavourable 
to sincere reoeption of truth. The consequence is that some of the most 
intelligent among them, voluntarily and from the purest motives, embrace 
Christianity.— Fp. 06—60. 

It is of course gratifying (and we say so in all sincerity) to 
know, that, in Hr, Kerr's private opinion, founded on personal 
intercourse with the students, native parents are not positively 
unwilling that their children should receive Christian instruc¬ 
tion, and that the young men themselves are still more favour¬ 
ably disposed. But why does he state that as a matter of opi- * 
nion, which has long ago passed into the province of fact? If 
he chose to look beyond his own circle, he could not hut be 
aware, that more than four thousand Hindu youths at this mo¬ 
ment attend the Missionary institutions in Calcutta and its 
vicinity/by the free-will and spontaneous act of their Heathen 
parents and relatives. The omission of any notice of so signifi¬ 
cant and decisive a fact is, to us, inexplicable. 

We are still less satisfied, with his arguments for the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into the Government system. The first 
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would have equal force, were the religion to be introduced Poly¬ 
theism, or Budhism, or the faith of Muhammad ; for they have 
all “exercised an undeniable influence upon the progress of 
society”: and for the second, wo are convinced, that Mr. Kerr 
has a more adequate notion of tho august mission of Chris¬ 
tianity than might be inferred from the very cautions state¬ 
ment that “it might be expected to improve the moral charac¬ 
ter of the students.” 

But, while he allows that the introduction of Christianity into 
the Government institutions would have “ tho happiest effects,” 
he affirms, that the present system exerts " a very powerful and 
beneficial influence on tho character of the natives,” and denies 
indignantly, as a calumny unworthy of serious notice, that it 
may be truly called a u nursery of infidelity.” 

It will take stronger facts and better arguments than Mr. 
Kerr adduces, to establish the truth of the last tvo of these 
propositions. No one denies, that the object of the Govern¬ 
ment institutions is " to communicate truth in historical, philo¬ 
sophical, and scientific subjects and no one affirms that such 
truth is opposed to belief in true religion. The opponents, over 
whom Mr. Kerr triumphs, arc men of straw. What the real 
opponents say, is what Mr. Kerr himself says elsewhere, that 
the Government system utterly destroys belief in Hinduism; 
and,, as it does not, so far as we are aware, profess to teach, in 
its stead, Pantheism, or Deism, or Christianity, or any form of 
positive religion, it leaves the students without a faith, and, 
therefore, infidels. Here is his own admission (Note, p. 65):— 

It is sometimes said, that the education wo give, makes our btudoots 
sceptical. It does make them sceptioal, sooptioal of ell those degrading 
ideas, with which the notion of a deity is associated in Hindu minds. 

This passage, especially so much of it as we have put into 
Italics, is, wc believe, the sober truth; and, because true, proves 
the imaginary existence of that substratum of belief in the unity, 
greatness, and goodness, of God, which the Government system 
jprofesses to find in the Hindu mind. 

It is not there—nor any thing like it: but, on the contrary, 
degrading notions of deity, and of man's relationships with 
deity; notions, that debase, corrupt, and destroy the intellect 
and the sold, and which have been for ages the bane and curse 
pf Hindustan. But the matter may be brought at once to an 
issue. We will not lav stress on the Minute of Mr. Cameron, 
i which affirms, that the Government must teach morality without 
religion: hut we put a plain question, to be met by a plain and 
direct answer; and that answer will set the question at rest, 
If Young Bengal has learned a creed in the Government 
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Colleges, sis he has surely lost our, uhut is that creed? K he 
is not an infidel, and has a faith, as Mr. Kerr appears to con¬ 
tend, nothing surely can he simpler than to tell us, what it is, 
a nd so end the controversy, lint it is needless to ask such a 
question. The truth is notorious. Young Bengal has unhappily 
no religion, 

Mr, Kerr does not improve his ease hy going out of his 
way to attack the Missionary institutions. Wc acquit him 
of deliberate or conscious misrepresentation, of which we be¬ 
lieve him to be incapable; but wc cannot acquit him of a discre¬ 
ditable ignorance of facts, which it was peculiarly easy for him to 
have ascertained. In the first place he takes for granted that 
nearly as many of the educated native com mis have come 
from the Government institutions as from the Missionary 


seminaries. 

Many years ago, when Christian schools were in their 
infancy, and the number of educated converts might amount 
to a dozen altogether, it was true that a half, or more thai 
a half, of them had beeu at one time in a Government 
institution. It so happened, as we have already explained, 
that Dr. Gulfs first three converts were thus circumstanced [ 
and, chiefly through the influence of Mr. Bauerjya, a few 
others followed in their steps. But this state of things is 
long past. Beferring to the statistics of the Free Church Mis¬ 
sion, and, from about eighty baptisms, selecting the cases o ’ 
educated converts, wc find twenty-five males, and thirteen fe. 

” hi ales, who have been trained in the Mission schools, and old) 
four, who had received their education in the Government 
institutions, There were, indeed, but Iwo converts from the Go¬ 
vernment institutions for the last fifteen years j and one of them 
turned out tube aplausiblebut worthless impostor. We believe the 
proportion in the other Wo gtcat schools—the General Assem¬ 
bly’s, and the Bhowauiporc institutions—to be still more again# b 
the Government seminaries: and, only in one of the Church Op 
England Missions, where less attention and labour have beet 
given to native education, and where the native converts have the 
prospect of dbtainiug salaries and emoluments more than five 
times greater than their less favoured brethren, is there am 
thing like an equality ?* But, taking all together, the numeral 
cal argument, if there bo any force in it, will be found to be mow 
than tlirec to one in favour of the Missionary institutions. TUi^ 

* Nearly (he Urhpte body of converts from tlm Government institutions qre to hflj 
fmuul in the Church of England ; and tHO greater part were, or pro. in connection 
with Bishop's College. Giving them all credit for sincerity, this fact feuds hut bhftht 
*mp$iou t<» Mr go insinuation of superior parity of mum. i 
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fact therefore, which Mr. Kerr takes for granted, is BO fact 
at all; and the reasoning, by which he accounts for it* we take 
accordingly to ho a little gratuitous. But it has worse faults 
than being gratuitous. One might suppose, from the confidence 
of Mr. Kerr's assertions, that he was actually cognizant of the 
things which he describes, and affirmed them from personal 
knowledge. 

Let ns jeompare the actual Missionary school with the carica¬ 
ture of Mr. Kerr. Taking again the Free Church institution, 
as the oldest and best known of the Missionary schools in Cal¬ 
cutta, and referring to the latest annual programme, we find in, 
the school department twenty classes, and of these two only—the 
most advanoed—reading two of the Gospels. The next year, or 
the year following, and always in the College department, they 
commence the study of the Evidences, studying at the same 
time Euclid, Algebra, and Logic. No catechism is taught in 
the institution. The system of teaching, which Mr. Kerr des¬ 
cribes, as u answering by rote, without any exercise of the under¬ 
standing," is "the intellectual system," which he ought to 
know the meaning of, and lvhicli is, at least, well known to the 
Calcutta public. It is precisely the opposite of teaching by rote, 
which we thought every body was aware of; mid he might 
rjuitc as justly have accused Captain Richardson of neglecting 
literature in his prelections, and of being too enthusiastically 
mathematical. Even if he means to restrict the accusation to the 
Evidences, it is no vain boast, but plain truth, which may be tested 
very easily, that there are converts connected with that institu¬ 
tion, who can give a clearer and more intelligent account of 
the ancient and modern arguments, for and against Christianity, 
than any Englishmen of their own age in this city, and, we 
might add, than nine-tenths of the principals and professors in the 
Government colleges. Wo believe it also to be a fact, that no 
young man has boon baptized by the Missionaries under the age 
of sixteen, which is fully equivalent to eighteen or twenty Tu 
England. To all these facts, we speak from knowledge, and chal¬ 
lenge contradiction. They disprove the charge that Chris¬ 
tianity is taught by rote, and prematurely forced upon unripe 
minds; and wo trust, that, should Mr. Kerr’s book reach 
a second edition, his own sense of fairness will lead him 
to repair, as he best may, bis gross and inexcusable carelessness 
k of statement. 

We do not mean to defend Dr. Buff, and his colleagues in 
the various Missionary institutions, from Mr. Kerr's charge of 
ignorance of the native character, or of credulity, and incapa¬ 
city as teachersor, to say any thing against his own su- 

A l 
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perior knowledge and experience. On these matters the public 
will form their own judgment. But he might have explained, 
we think, how the Missionaries manage to get such a share of 
the loaves and fishes, as to make it worth a native’s while to 
flatter and deceive them; while, in the presence of the Govern¬ 
ment, with all its power and influence, he stands upright as a 
rock, in all the pride of conscious integrity! It may be 
well, however, to examine a little more gravely the reasons, if 
there be any, why the students in a Missionary institution 
should pretend to believe in Christianity. If they have no 
intention of being baptized, it is utterly absurd to suppose that 
they will voluntarily exposo themselves, by such false pro¬ 
fession, to the ordeal of being called upon, publicly, to avow 
and exeeulc their supposed intentions—at the hazard, if they 
refuse, of being looked upon as hypocrites or cowards. 

Many, again (indeed all at fust), question the evidence boldly; 
Imt are often compelled lo assent, without being convinced, 
simply because they can find no argument to withstand its force 
and weight. But simple assent to propositions, which they 
caunot refute, does not imply belief in Christianity, or any in¬ 
tention or desire of being baptized; and the Missionaries, with 
their handful of coin erte out of thousands of scholars, may be 
supposed, by tliis time, to understand that it docs not. 

Again, such as really seek to be baptized, neglecting ex¬ 
ceptional cases (if there be such), must do so cither from 
conviction, or cupidity. The best defence of the mission¬ 
aries from unduly appealing to tho latter of those mo¬ 
tives, will be an appeal lo facts. Out of the small number 
of Free Church converts, five held the gold modal of their year, 
that is, were the most distinguished students in the institution i 
and, we believe, a large majority of all the educated converts held 
the first places in their respective classes. 'Three of those are 
now licensed preachers of the Gospel, with salaries of forty-eight 
rupees monthly; which is the largest salary ever paid to a Free 
Church convert in connection with tho Mission, The other# 
arc employed as catechists, teachers, monitors, &c., on salaries 
varying from eight to thirty-two rupees. One of these, Behari 
Lai Singh, who had been educated in the institution, was in 
charge of a Government school at the time when he resolved 
to be a Christian. This was nine years ago. By the advice 
of one of the Missionaries, who believed him to have peculiar 
qualifications for the ministry, and with the full knowledge 
of what awaited him, ho resigned a salary of one hundred ru¬ 
pees, with the fairest prospects of immediate advancement, 
and lived contentedly for years, receiving only eight rupees 
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monthly. He in now labouring cheerfully, as an active and 
zealous Catechist, on a salary of tliirty-two rupees. Another 

S ave up a situation in the Treasury, tlmt he might bo morn 
irectly employed in his Lord’s cause, on a salary less than 
one-third of that which he formerly received. By the present 
rules, an ordained native missionary, as accomplished and as 
thoroughly educated as the majority of his European colleagues 
in the ministry—such a man, for instance, as tho Itev. Lai 
Belmri Be—can only look forward to a salary of sixty or seventy 
rupees. Had he remained a Heathen, and entered the un¬ 
covenanted service, he might have looked forward to seven hun¬ 
dred. Such men can afford to fling back with honest scorn the 
imputation of worldly motives; and there is not one of them, 
who has not entered the church through suffering, and sacri¬ 
fices and trials, most painful to fiesli and blood. One might 
see strange sights perhaps, if a test as hard were applied to 
European professors of Christianity. 

On the other hand, Heathen students of far lower attain¬ 
ments have procured situations of far higher emolument, on 
tho recommendation of the missionaries, with salaries varying 
from* twenty to 250 rupees, and even higher. Tlioy hold lucra¬ 
tive appointments in the Government offices and institutions. 
They arc sudder amins, munsiffs, sub-assistant surgeons, daro- 
gahs, and clerks in mercantile establishments. In the institution 
itself, the Heatheu teachers are better paid than Christian 
teachers of equal or higher attainments: and for every appoint¬ 
ment, which the missionaries have procured for a Christian con¬ 
vert, they have obtained, at least, ten for their Heathen pupils. 

These are facts ; and it is for the reader to judge how far 
they support the charge, that the missionary system, consciously 
or unconsciously, tends to foster habits of dissimulation. We 
have the means of Knowing that a most friendly feeling towards 
each other is entertained by the missionaries and the Heathen 
students, or those, at least, who never professed a belief in the 
Gospel, wliich long survives their connection as teachers and 
scholars j and that the only class, that has drawn down upon 
itself the rebuke and disapprobation of the missionaries, con¬ 
sists of those, who have professed to believe the truths of 
Christianity, and yet continue under' the bondage of supersti¬ 
tion and caste. Their dissimulation, if dissimulation it is, 
deceives no one; and it seems hard to discover what benefit 
they can expect from it, or for what purpose it is assumed. 

But the learned Principal has yet another (and the crowning) 
argument in favour or that system, which he delights to 
honour. 
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If we are to believe Mr. Kerr, the most direct and most 
efficient means of conversion to the Christian faith are those em¬ 
ployed in tbo Government seminaries;—that is, to exclude 
all knowledge of that religion from the course of instruction, 
and to thrust the students forth upon the world, without any 
faith at al), to the mercies of chance, or the bare possibility of 
falling in with a man, who will, and can speak of the Gospel. 
The utter absurdity of such a proposition docs not need the 
corroboration of experience: if it did, that corroborationhasbeen 
abundantly supplied. Our own experience knows nothing of 
that keen relish, and those pure and lofty motives, with which 
the Government students are supposed to approach the Chris¬ 
tian faith. The Inst fifteen years have given our largest educa¬ 
tional mission but two bap! isms from those whom Mr. K^ert 
lauds so highly; and although the first three converts had, 
indeed, been educated in Government institutions, what 
they learned there, as wc ha\e al ready seen, taught them no¬ 
thing but hatred, contempt, and hostility for the faith, which 
they afterwards cmbiaeod. AH of them, by their own admis¬ 
sion, left the Go\ eminent institution, opponents of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. It is preposterous, therefore, to claim for the Go¬ 
vernment system, not the whole, hut any part, in that, which, 
under God, was then effected by the prayers and labours of Dr, 
Buff and Mr. Banerjya. The truth is, that a greater number 
of educated converts came over to the Free Church, during the 
pgriftdrin question .-.from the Jews and Mussulmans, than from 
the Government schools; and the Talmud and the Koran might 
as logically claim UiO reunite as the tpaehmg of the 

Government system. 

We cheerfully grant, that a better spirit lias been of late 
infused into it, and that it i-$ now conducted, in this Presidency 
at least,-with as much efficiency, and with ds little tendency to 
mischief, as such a scheme admits of. But we affirm, that, from 
the religious point of view, its work is solely destructive ;* that 
it in no way disposes flie mind to love or to embrace tjhe Gos¬ 
pel ; that it sets loose upon society a multitude of infidels, 
hypocrites, find practical atheists; aud abandons the task of 
rlekiining them to chance, or to an agency utterly distinct 
from, anu unconnected witli its own. we put it to any sane- 
man, whether there be in the whole world, among savages, and 2 
the most degraded idolaters, any class more hopelessly imper*» 
vioufi to the call of morality and religion, than the highly civi¬ 
lised and enlightened Atheism of modern Germany and Prance. 
It will take hundreds of years and millions of money to raise 
Hindustan to the same intellectual elevation*, and this is all 
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that the Government system proposes to accomplish, or, wiih 
its present instrumentality, can effect. But, if effected* cui 
botio i Is it a consummation, political or moral, so very desirable ? 

Of course, in a large body of young men, taken chiefly from 
the better and more intelligent classes of society, some minds 
will be found that are naturally thoughtful and inquisitive; and, 
with so novel a phenomenon before them as the religion of 
their Christian rulers, it is natural that they should turn to exa¬ 
mine it, if not with a keen relish, at least with deep interest 
and attention. We believe, that a few such exceptional cases 
are to be found; and one case at least, that of Babu Gyanendra 
Tagore, stands out in bold relief. This gentleman, to his honor 
be it spoken, examined the matter for himself, and formed his 
owij independent conclusions. Tho habits of reading and reflec¬ 
tion, which he had acquired, led him to an examination of the 
Biblo; and,aided by the advice and counsels of one or two Native 
Christian friends, carried him on to conviction, and public avowal 
of the truth of Christianity. But even were it possible (as it is not) 
to provehis baptismtohavobeenthe directfruitof llieGovernment 
system, all that could be urged in its favour, would only amount 
to this, that it had made thousands of hypocrites ana infidels, 
and one Christian. It is not by such a scheme that Hindustan 
can be regenerated. The sole beacon lights for hope in regard 
to tile future of Young Bengal, are that he is still young—not 
hardened and petrified into woildlmess and religious apathy; 
and that Christian agency is at work on his behalf. 

We part from Mr. Kerr in the hope of meeting him soon 
again, on ground where we can walk pleasantly together. With 
some cause for provocation, we have endeavoured to avoid 
every tiling offensive or recriminatory. The question be¬ 
tween him and us is a public question of great importance. 
We combat his opinions, chiefly, as the opinions of a party; 
and we are not sorry that lie has given us an opportunity of 
expressing onr views on these matters, as freely and frankly, as 
he has put forth his own. fii his own department he is a safe 
and trustworthy Jguide. He describes clearly, praises judici¬ 
ously, and dissents with good sense, candour, and moderation, 
Bis hook deserves to be a manual, and ought to be in the hands 
of all, who wish to know what the Government syston is, or 
who are interested in native education. When he leaves 1 fe own 
Held to attack other institutions on careless and imperial in¬ 
formation, he has not only gone wrong, but done wrong* But 
the wrong regards chiefly a careless and unconscious mis-state- * 
tnent of Tacts; and His conclusions, though arrived at very di£» 
feren%, are so nearly in unison with our own ou the great qu$s~ 
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tion of religious education, that we look upon him much more 
as an ally than as an opponent. * 

Before we leave this subject for the present, we must request 
the attention of our readers to a very singular exhibition, which 
took place, not long ago, in the Bombay Presidency. We 
allude to a Town Hall oration by Sir Erskine Perry, in the 
presence of the Governor, the leading members of European 
and Native Society , and (he professors and students of the 
Eiphinstone Institution. This gentleman holds the high office 
of Chief Justice in the Supreme Court, and has been, for many 
years, President of the Bombay Board of Education. The 
speech, too, was a parting speech, put forth deliberately and with 
pretension, and intended to be a gift to the community of the- 
accumulated wisdom and experience of his Indian educational 
career. That career has been sufficiently original, and more 
distinguished for zeal than sobriety. Of his more noticeable 
crotchets, we select the following. As the most effectual means 
of extending the benefits of education to the people, with the 
present limited amount of funds, he proposes, that the Govern¬ 
ment should abandon its elementary Vernacular schools; that it 
should select the Brahmans as the favoured class (excluding 
the lower castes) for a gratuitous English education, leaving 
it to them to communicate what they had received, to the 
lower castes, and to the mass of their countrymen! Another 
somewhat less visionary speculation was, that of making Eng¬ 
lish a lingua franca for all India. The last, which we shall 
mention, but not the least characteristic, consisted in having his 
own image stamped upon a medal, and awarding it as a prize 
for an essay on the following subject:—“The advantages, which 

* would result to India by the establishment of a Serai, or public 
‘ bungalow, in London, with compound, wells, &c., suitable for 

* native travellers!" * 

Such Utopian fancies and innocent vanities at (he worst pro¬ 
voke a smile; and might well he forgiven to a far less able and 
distinguished man. Were there nothing more objectionable in 
his Town Hall speech, he might have returned to Europe with 
the reputation of a zealous and enthusiastic supporter of native 
education ; and the claim, which he makes to the title of a 
Christian philanthropist," might have been left undisputed. Un- 
fortunately, this rash and unadvised production abounds with 
statements, mischievous in their tendency, damaging to his own 
character; and most unbecoming the scene and toe occasion. 
It is because he is a British Judge, and a high Government 
dignitary, and because he took undue advantage of his position, 
hut too well calculated hi itself to influence the minds of the 
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fourteen hundred young natives who listened to Win, that we 
feel it to he our duty, as public journalists, to call him to the 
bar of that great English public, of which he is but an unit, 
and which has nothing in common with the privileged clique, 
or the apathetic and half-heathenish spirit, so prevalent in Anglo* 
Indian Society. * 

On such an occasion, every word should have been carefully 
weighed. The treatment of his subject involved very serious 
responsibility, and demanded a correspondingly serious spirit; and 
its higher bearings were suggested to him by the French writer, 
whose desire to know what influence “ Christian ” Europe is 
now exerting on heathen India, it was one of the professed objects 
of Sir Erskme’s speech to satisfy. Here, too, was the flower of 
tlm Bombay youth, prepared by all those external circumstances, 
which work so powerfully upon the mind through the heart 
and the imagination, to give ready hearing to words, which 
might influence their whole future destiny. It was a noble 
opportunity, and cruelly misused. That Sir Erskine was not 
unaware of these thiugs, will be evident from the following 
grandiloquent exordium:— 

u My Lord, I have been now for many years presiding over the eduoa* 
tional institutions of this part of Imlia. 1 have neoossarily boon called upon 
to consider tbo subject in all its various bearings, and l have formed euoh 
strong convictions and deeply rooted opinions on many of tho points on 
which the judgments of many are still hesitating, lukewarm, or adverse, 
that I feel sure, were I but ablo to clothe my views in vigorous and concise 
language, I could render some service to Government, and to, the cause of 
truth. But even without this power, tbo testimony of an experienced wit¬ 
ness possesses a certain value; and as this is the lost occasion (I say it with 
no pleasurable emotion) on which 1 shall havo an opportunity or meeting 
an assemblage such as this, I would fain, my Lord, request the indulgence 
of the meeting to bear with me for a short time, whilst X endeavour to dis* 
charge a duty, which though self imposed, appears to me (I trust, not misled 
by any undue feeling) toibelong to my position and to the period," 

Sir Erskine then proceeds to notice an article, which appeared 
in the “ Anmiaire des Deux Maudes’* for 1850, the writer of 
which notices with approbation the efforts to extend native 
education in India,passes a warm and well-merited eulogium on 
the late Hr. Bethune, and laments the want of detailed informa¬ 
tion as to the comparative results of the systems followed in the 
Government and Missionary schools, and the degree to which 
“ the ideas, information, and feelings, which form the patrimony of 
Christian Europe/’ have been appropriated by the native mind. 
We shall not follow the learned Judge in his lamentations for 
Ms pest lack of Government favour and popular applause; or 
in his unceremonious appropriation of the unconscious French*, 
man** praise, which for the nrst time “ conveyed balm to hie bo* 
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tom, ** artd which he describes* in one ef the queerest sentences 
we over read, as tl tho voice of a stranger sitting on a hill,remote 
‘ in a distant land, echoing back our own sentiments, and in Ian- 

* gnage at times almost identical with our own—though it is dear 

* the writer has never met with the reports of the Bombay 

* Board V* 

We shall not even remark (much as it deserves the severest 
reprobation) ou his teaching such an audience, that “ it is the 

* undoubted duty of every man of intelligence, in whatever 

* department of life he may be placed, to act in accordance with 

* the genius of the ago—from which it would appear, that, 
according to Sir Erskiue Perry, the voice of conscience and tho 
word of God have very little to do in the matter. 

We pass at once to the following statement, which we reprint 
verbatim, as we find it in the Bombay Gazette :— 


There is etill another subject broached by the French writer, which X 
do not teel myself at liberty to blink U e desires to obtain exaot information 
as to the results produced under the different systems adopted by Govern¬ 
ment and the missionaries. A prudent public man, who has objects of 
ambition to serve, will not willingly encounter the odium iheologwum , which 
an inquiry of this kind may provoke, and which often, undoubtedly, calls 
forth a superabundant mixturo of augry feelings But it is a most important 
question with respect to education, whether the Government system or that 
of the missonarioais tho tight one. And as J feel myself in the indepen¬ 
dent position of one, who has nothing to hope and nothing to fear, and as 
moreover, tho smeote respect which I bear for many of the reverend la¬ 
bourers m the Missionaiy field whom I knew personally, enables me to 
Approach the question m what I fully believe to he an impartial frame of 
'"inindVi will not herniate loexprtss tho opinion which I have formed, as 
ft Judge, as a Citizen,land as a Father, for in all these characters the ques¬ 
tion has been before me, that the Government system, with total absence 
of religious instruction, is not only the most expedient system in this coun¬ 
try, but it is the only one that accords with my sense of what is just and 
right, 1 will not cite the opinions of some divines, who hold that the Mis¬ 
sionary system of education in India engenders pypocrisy ; nor will T do 
more than point to the oxamplo of the Dutch in Ceylon, who made 
the nominal profession of Qluutianity a condition precedent to office { but 
t content my self with the enunciation of a doctrine, which appears to me 
indisputable, that it is tyranny of the worst kind bn the part of the State 
to interpose between tho father and his child in the inculcation of religions 
opinions not approved of by the parent. And if ft is wrong to do so on tho 
part of the State by the exercise of mere power, it is almost equally wrong 
on the part of an individual to take advantage of the plastic mind of youtu 
to introduce religious impressions by the exercise of temptations, which a 
very poor and a rather cunning people ere not able to resist, or are not un¬ 
willing to encounter. X dwell on this subject the mors, because I know 
that many sera bilious and oversensitive minds in the Government eduoa* 
Humal service, from the want of any plain speaking by the supporters of 
Nqernment, have a t times been goaded into doubts as to the propriety Of 
Nabors; mid attempts have‘been made which have required firm oon- 
part of the authorities to resist* by which a departure from 
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wtkhlbhed prinoip!«« tottW Wye b««a introduced. To all «o«h men l 
b«ve argued, if you pr« storiMt as I bear you say, that you suooac^ to pro* 



gentlemen 

ftp j^b sroaelyeB to intellectual and moral training, so long as the child is 
iiDflptire and in itatu puptllari, and only then address themselves to to 
ligwnts Instruction, when tbs field becomes an open one, and the youth is 
emaooip^ad from*thepaientai authority 9 i should be sorry to aoo the 
labors of the Be*. Mr Nisbett, of Dr Wilson, ol the Messrs MltoheH, 
shove alt of the zealous and Catholic American Mission, and the writers 
in the Dnyanodaya, from whom I have derived much instruction,witbdiavm 
from Education, but I cannot offei any apology for the system adopted by 
Government, op let it be supposed for a moment that we tbmk |ho mission 
ary'ayatem superior or equal to our own, and that our own proceedings ate 
persevered u>, merely because we believe them to be expedient, and not 
became eye are satisfied they are wholly nght 

There is nothing, which the English mind endures with greater 
Mike and impatience, than to see the ermine trailing in the dust 
of controversy, and a British Judge abandoning his own high and 
dignified position to assume that of a passionate and reckless 
partisan. Public opinion surrounds the bench with a respect ap¬ 
proaching to reverence, and guards it with jealous pride. It does 
not indeed confer upon a judge the attribute of infallibility; but 
it looks for a spirit, that will not lend itself to party,—for calm 
tod measured statements, for sound well-considered opinions, 
and unbending moral principle. •The providence of Goa raised 
Sir EteUne Berry from this proud position to occupy a higher. 
Be Was called upon as a Christian statesman and philanthropist 
to Counsel with his parting words the educated native 
youth—the elite and hope of their country—and to point 
out to them the pnly path, that can lead to national re¬ 
generation. England will learn with amazement that a British 
Judge and Christian statesman shamefully misused this golden 
opportunity, by virtually assuring these interesting young 
men, that it was their bounden duty, until they reached the 
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years of 


to continue in idolatry : that their parents 


ps of majority 

had a rightfb teach them to dishonour God by the worship of 
impute idols, tod to bring them up to the practice of human 
sacrifice femme foftotwide, ca#e, sutti, Or,—if Thtyft to 
the p^feafon of *<fcy and u murder on the high teadl 
tod ttote to was w tytenny of t)w worst kmd’* Wife 

k or to* make Known to them the Ootoerof the 1 
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deafly puts forward before the Hindu youths, in his three¬ 
fold capacity of «a judge, a citizen, and a father.” Hie 

_!-* _1 _IT* __-__J J . 1 • ___ 


assertion* that cut both ways, conceived in the spirit of a last cen¬ 
tury French “ philosophe.” If it needed an answer, we might 
urgo—that his own system is equally at variance with the religious 
Opinions of the Hindu parent, and a& surely destroys that Ui, 
with which it talsely protends not to interfere; that it is T&e 
parents themselves, who send their children to»the missionary 
schools, knowing that they will be taught Christianity; and that 
sneers and insinuations, without any attempt at proof, fall harm 1 * 
less to the ground. Those, Who look upon the missionary en¬ 
terprise as the grandest in the universe, and see already in the 
germ the distant hut inevitable and glorious consummation, Will 
estimate such cavils at their intrinsic worth. But they will learn 
with sorrow and with shame, that a Christian judge and states¬ 
man, ixt the middle of the nineteenth century, and in liis official 
capacity as President of a hoard of education, laid down, before 
a targe assemblage, applauded and unrebuked, the following 
propositions for the guidance of the native youth;—that the 
youthful mind is peculiarly plastic; that Hindu parents We a 
right to fill it with idolatry; that the attempt, in obedience to 
the commandment of Goa, to teach to it the Gospel of his son, 
by moral suasion, and fair argument, with the consent of all 
parties, and in the open light of day, is not only Wrong, but 
very nearly “ tyranny of the 'worst kindand that, until the 
age of sixteen years is paused, the soul may he 1eft to its fete, 
and has no need of ^salvation. 

We trust that, in the new Charter, due provision shall ho made 
to avert the national disgrace of buffering such statements again 
to be put forth under the implied sanction of a British Govern¬ 
ment. 

We refer all, who wish for a really impartial and unbiassed 
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3* Life of Mohmmed. By Washington Irving. London. Mown/ 
G. Bohn, 1850. 

4, MmlM Sharif. The Ennobled Nativity. Luckimo, 1285, 
Beg. Cawnpm, 1267, Meg. Agra , 1268, Meg (\S5t) 
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6. Mall ul Ishkal: (the Solution of Difficulty •) A Reply to 
ICaehfkd A&tar, <md Kitdb i Ietifmr, Agra, 1847. 4 


Within the last ten or twenty years, the mind of Christian 
Europe has been directed, with more studious earnestness and 
dispassionate enquiry, towards the rise of Islam, than in any 
preceding period; and the progress made in searching out the 
truths of that crisis in the world's history, is characterised by 
a corresponding success. Indood, the amount of foots carefully 
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during the twelve preceding__ 

It is only necessary to mention the names of Weil, of Com- 
m ton Batumi* and of Seeenoee— and very many more might 
be adduced—to call up to recollection the depth of study, ph3o- 
Sophy, ana Oriental learning, which have been brought tSar 
upon the subject Some portions of these labours have been 
cursorily reviewed in this journal. But they deserve, ana will, 
we trust, yet receive, a for deeper and mor^ extended survey. The 
task is one to which corpses may befell devoted the faci¬ 
lities for the study are, probably, greater in India, than fa any 
other part of the world: and the discovery by Sprenger Of the 
invaluable WaOW, gives promise of, perhaps, jffl flatot trea¬ 
sure^ pwdwaed from the west, at some remote period, hr the 
riches of the j&ohaffl n mdan conquerors and amirs, and, it nun 

H *¥5teL » emiom of igmlm h$ 

mhrfa^mW^dy alone td the ^ght, he had 
task, tire gMmde of all & lovers of 

tSPdml ftbora mist not dissipate in litereiy phmtemfa 
the mare eh&rms of antiquarian research, or even in the a wt h 
stantial acquisition hi remote historical truths, k Dear m *B«§ 
ore re wfaty m to tomblas ip themselves, IP" * 
tJwybaar npon the utf the roperattfo^ 
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Muhammadans about % that these l^tiptlo^ are £ommN|4 
of an unspeakable value and importance. 

Hitherto, we have been able to address the Mohammedan only 
in the language of the west; we have told him of the dis¬ 
quisitions of Maracci and of IMdeaux, and he has looked with 
contemptuous incredulity upon our words* In truth, he might 
well do so. for they were out poor authorities, who ventured 
with no tempered weapons into tho momentous strife. They 
were possessed neither of tho native authorities, nor, apparently, 
of the cool judgment and philosophy requisite for closing hand 
to hand with Moslem adversaries 

But now we con boldly take onr stand with the best Of our 
opponents We have free access to their most authentic sources, 
Ion Ish&ck, WAckidy, Ilish&ml, Tabari And we can, without 
fear, confront them with an array of hostile weapons, drawn 
from their own armouries 

How then, it may be asked, are we bringing these now advan¬ 
tages to bear upon the delusions of the false prophet ? The 
anawer is one of shame and humiliation. Besides a few tracts, 
generally, of a questionable composition, the only Vernacular 
treatises likely to afreet the Mohammedan mind, are the noble 
works of the Missionary Pfandor, which we have, in a former 
number, passed under examination: but even these have little 
reference to tho historical deductions of modem research, and 
deal more with the deep principles of reason and of faith. 
^,Tho first work at tno head of this article, professes to be a 
direct step towards the object we have in view. It is a Life 
of Mohammed intended tor the natives of India, and me 
translation into ** (fee Vernacular tongues.'* The pre&ee, after 
dwelling on the inapplicability of European biographies of the 
prophet to the “ Asiatic public/* thus states the object of the 
treatise. “ It was, therefore, thought advisable to prepare 
* another Life of Mohammed, with special reference to the state 
4 of mind* and circumstances of the people of this couhtrv. This 
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appointed by the authorities quoted in the preface, which are 
m follows *£-. 

ft In preparing it, many works have boen consulted, but the 
‘ following, and especially the first three, are those which have 
1 born most copiously used, vis 

Mm# Life of Mohmmd, 

Washington Irving » Ditto , 

Behgiopu Tract Society's Ditto London, 

Sale s Goran and Prehmmiy Titaiuet, 

Gibbon's History '* 

Of tho three works thus chiefly relied upon, we ltave no know¬ 
ledge of the first. But the second and third possess no pre¬ 
tensions to critical accuracy, being simple digests, popularly 
constructed from the current histones on tho subject 
From such sources a treatise adapted for the uncritical 
portion of the European public, might, perhaps, have been well 


for the natives of India. 

The biography Of their prophet, it is true, is not a favourite 
study with the Mohammedans of tho present day; it forms no 
part Of tho usual course of scholastic study or theological read'* 
mg; and is only taken up by those whose religious, or 
whose antiquarian tastes attract them to the subject. Still 
the main Sets of tho prophet’s life are generally known, 
and the natives of India can, at any rate, readily ascertain 
them by reference to the historical works scattered about 
the country. Lives of Mohammed, edited by Christiana/, if 
they attract attention at all, will challenge the closest exa¬ 
mination. If errors be detected in them,^their effect Will 
npt simply be neutralized. their tendency will be positive¬ 
ly injuri 0 v Thq, natives will be impressed with the ide% 
that our ».areas of information are imperfect and erroneous, 


.areas 


iperfect and erroneous, 
Mohammed and of his 


They w$ thus be fortified in their scornful rejection of all 
Chrwn evidence, and in their selfcqmplacont reliance on the 
dogmas of Mam. i 

This is, therefore, not a mere speculative entwasm, xn wm#ii 
the reviewer maybe aceufod of searching for faults, foe 


% 
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Mod, from which the Bombay life of Mohammed is mainly 
constructed. 

The Life of Mohwmmed, by Washington Irving, does not 
aim at being more than a popular treatise. " The author lays 

* no claim to novelty of feet, nor profundity of research*” His 
work “ does not aspiro to bo consulted as an authority, but 

* merely to be road as a digest of current knowledge, adapted to 

* popular use.” Yet even in such a biography, rigid accuracy, as 
far as his authorities went, the public had a right to expect; but 
in this treatise, the accuracy of truth is sometimes lost sight 
of, amid the charms of a romantic style, and an enchanting 
narrative. 

This is not owing to any unfair bias in the historian's mind. 
For the conclusions drawn from his facts are generally such as 
do credit to his feelings as well as to his judgment. It is 
owing to imperfect knowledge, arising apparently in part from 
want of diligence in using authorities actually at his com¬ 
mand, and in part from the disadvantages which aU labour 
under, who approach the subject without a knowledge of 
Arabic, and having no acquaintance with the early Arabian 
authors. 

In one respect, this is the more inexcusable, because Washing¬ 
ton Irving confesses in his preface, to have “ profited by recent 

* lights thrown on the subject by different writers, and particular- 

* 3y by Dr. Gustav Weil, to whose industrious researches and able 
[ disquisitions, he acknowledges himself greatly indebted." From 
Such authorities he has, iudeod, enriched his pages with many 
feels hitherto new to the English reader, ana with many a 
story beautifully told, But he has not used them invariably as 
he might Had be studied with diligence the invaluable work 
of Dr. Weil, he would have avoided many of the mistakes and 
imperfections which must seriously detract from the value of 
his biography. 

Another objection, and one that runs throughout the hook, 
is, that the author writes tpo much for effect. The style is 
beautiful A charm of romance is thrown around the topics 
$o poetically pourtroyed** But truth is sometimes sacrificed to 
effect And thus the very essence, and only worth of an his¬ 
torical treatise, is, in some measure, lost It is true, that 
very often, if not always, this may be owing to the indistinct¬ 
ness or imperfection of the author's knowledge. But the fault 
Itself is not the less to be denounced. * 

A most prejudicial result of this uncritical and rhetorical style 
is, that the fabricated stories of supernatural and miraculous 
events, which the pious credulity of later days engrafted on 
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the biography of Mohamttoed* have been wrought into the histo¬ 
ry, and no means have been afforded to tho reader, for discern¬ 
ing the real from the fictitious events: nor amongst the latter, 
for discriminating, which were protended by Mohammed him- 
self, and which wear© long afterwards, without grounds, ascribed 
to him. 

The beautiful portrait of Mohammed, placed at its commence¬ 
ment, is a fit emblem of tho wholo work. The countenance 
beams with intelligence, struggling between sensuousmess and 
lofty resolvein tho back ground is the caaba, with its som¬ 
bre hangings; and a crowd of followers aro flourishing their 
scimitars and daggers with angiy gesture at each other. A 
charming picture 1 But not that of tho real Mohammed in his 
Arab garb; for here he is sumptuously arrayed in an ermine- 
bound robe ; in one hand ho holds an open volume, and the 
other is stretched aloft, to enforce his earnest address. Now 
Mohammed never preached from any hook; tho Koran was, in 
fact, not even collected during his life-time, but remained re¬ 
corded in scattered bhreds. So much for the delightful, but 
fancy-sketches of Washington Irving: pleasant, perhaps pro¬ 
fitable, for the English leader, but m nowise suited for Moham¬ 
medan countries. 

It would he ungenerous to subject tho unpretending little 
treatise of the London Tract, Society to too close a scrutiny. 
For the purposes of that institution, and with the materials at 
their command, it is, in many respects, an admirable abridge¬ 
ment. How far it is fitted for the ground-work of an Indian 
work, will appear from the following strictures upon tho $mnr 
hay Life of Mohtimmd, which has borrowed from it very largely, 
—frequently ontiro and successive pages—especially in the his¬ 
torical parts. 

The first paragraph of this biography contains tho following 
statement, common both to the London and to the Bombay 
treatise. Mohammed “ was left in his childhood to the care of 
‘ his grandfather, who, at his death, intrusted the orplian to his 

* son Abu T&lib, on whom the honours and the wealth of the 

* family then devolved. The uncle trained the youth at a pro- 
f per age, to the business of a merchant traveller. He contiuu- 
' ed in the employ of his uncle, till he was twenty-five years 
‘ old: end this is ah that is known of his early history.”-—Ion- 
dmLifit $&. 32* t Bombay Life,p. 26. 

This passage is erroneous in more than one respect Abu 
TSlib, instead of being wealthy, was extremely indigent* Ajpai*- 
tim of the honors of the fiunuy did, indeed, devolve upon 
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but bis poverty forced him to abandon them to his brother Ab¬ 
bas. 

Naoh Abd A! Muttalibs Tode, gmg das Eteohfc, die J?ilger aubetoirthcfi, an 
semen Sobn Abu Talib uber, der aber bald en am ward, dues or as eeinem 
Brutler Abbas uborliess, welchcrdano auch die pclueihohe Ausiiichfcidnr den 
Tempel erbielt " After Abd AI Muttalib’s death, the nght to entertain 
the pilgrims passed over to his son, Abu Talib, who however soon became 
so poor, that he left it to his brother, Abbas, who received also the political 
charge of the temple —Bai/’e Mohammed, p 10, and to all the Arabia 
authorities 

It was, in fact, Abu T&lib's poverty, which obliged him to sug¬ 
gest to Mohammed, that ho should seek for a livelihood m 
Khadija’s service Thtu Whckidy:— 

When Mohammed leached his five-and twentieth year, Abu Tethb thus 
addressed him I am, as thou well knowest, a man without substance, and 
the times deal hardly with me Mow heie is a caravan of thine own tribe 
about to set out for Sjria, and Kbadija, daughter of Kbuweilid, needetU 
men from amongst our people to send forth with her merchandise. It ( 
thou wert to oiler thyself m this capacity, she would readily accept thee," * 
AC —Waehdy p 24* 

On a previous occasion,when Mohammed was a* boy of twelve, 
Abu Thhfc carried him on a mercantile trip to Syria but this was 
simply because the orphan lad clung to his paternal protector 

When Abu Talib was on the point of starting, Mohammed was over 
owns by affection and by grief, at the prospect of being sepaiated fiotu 
him and Abu 1 abb’s bowels w«e moved, and he said, '‘I will take him 
with me, and he shall not part from mo, nor I from him, for ever. *—i7nAd; 
mi, *». 88. 

• <«»n * * V 

^These are the ^ only two mercantile expeditions undertaken 
by Mohammed, of which wc have any account. and the pro¬ 
babilities are, that ho never entered upon any other, what 
then becomes of the “ training at a proper age, to the business 
* of a merchant traveller,! and continuing in the mptoy of bis 
f uncle till he was twenty-six years old f" ' , 

» faulty are the concluding words, “ this is all that is 
his early history.” Much more is known, and that, 
too. Of an important and interesting nature* 

A little farther on, Mohammed is described as having^ a 
piercing mt and lively imagination,” The latter he certainly 
old possess, hut tempered by a solemn dignity which delivered 
itself in pregnant and weighty words. Ho iyas given to silence 
in society, and listened rather than spoke muOh, If he had 
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tho materials of a piercing wit, ho seldom or never exercised 
them. 

The following passage, regarding the evidence for tho miracles 
of Mohammed, is entirely wrong :~~ 

By some of the more credulous of Mohammed's followois, tlieie are, 
it is true, several miracles attributed to lnui, as tb&t he clave the moon 
asuudei, that trees went forth to meot him, that water flowed from 
between his Angers, that the stones sainted lura , that a beam groiuiad to 
him» that a camel complained to linn» and that a shonldei of mutton 
iiifoitned him of its being poisoned , together with several otheis But 
these miracles were never alleged by Mohammed himself, not ate they main¬ 
tained by my respectable Modem to uo — Bombay Life, p 31 

Chi the contrary, thoso miracles are maintained by every 
Mohammedan writer, whether respectable or not. Even tho 
honest W&ckidy (as Dr. Sprengcr well styles him,) excepting 
the first, gives tho whole of the miracles specified above, and 
very many more besides. Indeed, a Mohammedan would not 
be regarded as orthodox, who denied any of those miracles. 

An anonymous, but carefully prepared Urdu Life of Mo* 
hammed (written appaiontly at Delhi,) contains particular of the 
following, among a multitude of other miraculous works. A 
dirty handkerchief cast into an oven, c.imc out of the flames, 
white and unsinged, because it had been used by Moliaramed, 
His spittle turned a bitter well into a sweet one; removed a 
scald; cured tho ophthalmia; restored sight to a blind man; 
mended a broken leg, and healed instantaneously a doop wound. 
A man’s hand was severed in battle from his arm ; he carried it 
to Mohammed, who,by applying his spittle, rejoined it as before, 
Cat&ia's eye was knocked entirely out; tho prophet placed his 
hand upon it and healed it A dumb boy was cured by drink¬ 
ing tbo water he had washed his mouth and hands in. Ifo laid 
his hands upon a lunatic child, who was cured, a black reptile 
being immediately discharged from his body. A great variety 
of animals opened their mouthson different occasions, and gave 
testimony in his fhvour. He hud hold of a goat, and the mark 
of his fingers, impressed on its ear, descended to its posterity, 
and still remains a living evidence! Notwithstanding these, 
and scores of other equally ridiculous stories, an intelligent 
Mohammedan, intimately acquainted with the original Arabic 
biographers* declared to us his conviction, that the book was > 
throughout credible, and based on well-founded traditions 1 

The same author abuses a set of heretics at Delhi, who, ho 
says, do not receive “ the miracle of the foot,” via, that stones 
received tho impression of Mohammed's stop, while it left no 
mark on soft or sandy ground. “It is a matter," say^ho, <* e$ 
* extreme astonishment* that a lately established sect, notwith- 

Oi ’ 
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4 standing their claims to learning) deny the miracle of the 
1 blessed foot. And what is still stranger) they prohibit the 

* mention of the holy nativity, the Miiaj, the miracles, and 
4 the death of the prophet ;—some calling this, abominable 
4 veneration of tho creature, others heresy. They seem not 
1 to know that to make mention of Mohammed, is tantamount 
4 to making mention of God himself, a duty enjoined in the 
4 Koran, puch people may well tiemble, lest they draw down 
4 upon themselves the wrath of the Lord, and a fearful punish- 

* ment.” Considerable pains are then taken to prove from the 
Koran and tradition, that the mention of the prophot is equal 
to the mention of God, and that it is lawful to invoke the pro* 
phot in prayer, saying, u oh Mohammed!” a practice repro- 
brafced apparently by these Protestant Moslems * 

But to return from this digression to our English biographies; 
—when the persecution of Mohammed by tbe Coroish became 
very hot, Abu Talib, with the prophet ana his kinsmen, retired 
to a part of Mecca, where they remained shut up for three years. 
They are described as “ finding a shelter in tne castle of Abu 
T&lib.” (London Life, p. 39; Bombay Life, p. 40); Wash¬ 
ington Irving (p. 56,) falls into tho same mistake And still 
more strange, Weil has also a “ castle” of Abu T&lib. (Moham¬ 
med <kr Prophet, p 60 ; and Einl&itung, p. 9,) “ enfcfernte Cr ihu 
4 aUs der Stadt, und brachto ihn auf seinbefestigtes Landsehloss 
1 —he took him out of the city and brought him fcohis fortified 
4 country castle.” Sprenger has shown (p 189,) that the Hhdb 
" (W»A) of Abu T&lib is notliing more man tho quarter of the 
town in which he lived. It probably occupied one of the de¬ 
files or ravines running up towards the mountain Abir Cubeis, 
which overhangs Mecca on that side: and having a narrow 
entrance, was protootod against the attacks of the hostile 
Coreish. 1 

The Miraj, or nocturnal journey to heaven, is given in great 
detail, and the fiofcions connected with it are brought forward 
as the statements of Mohammed himself. No orthodox Moham¬ 
medan will object to this; but a more intelligent criticism 
Would trace the extravagant fancies of this wonderful tale to a 
later era, and would place its bare ground-work only to the 
credit of Mohammed. Indeed, throughout these books, tho most 
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marvellous and improbable statements are recorded, without the 
slightest attempt to discriminate reality from fiction. »* 

The battlo or Badr is related with more circumstantiality and 
correctness in the Bombay edition, than in the London one. The 
latter makes tho unpardonable mistake of asserting, that Moham¬ 
med left Omar behind him to defend Medina (p 61 ) while 
the fact is, that Otaar took part in the council of war on the 
field of Badr, and in the action itself The Moslems have care- 
fully noted those who were absent from that memorable battle, 
and no tradition notes Omar amongst them. 

The accounts of this battle are singularly inaccurate, both in 
Irving and in tho Bombay biography. A slight reference to 
Weil, would have obviated the mistakes It is assumed that 
the Mussulman force interposed itself between the caravan of 
Abti Sofi&n and the Meccan army; while, in reality, the caravan 
hod securely escaped towards Mecca, some days before either of 
the armies reached Badr 

“ Tbe spies of the prophet mfoiraed him, that their rich and apparently 
easy prey was within his grasp He advanced with a few followers, m pur¬ 
suit of it, but before he could overtake the unprotected band, Abu Sofl&a 
had despatched a messengei to lus biethron at Motoa, for a re mforoement 
* <* * Mohammed was posted between the atravan and the approaching 
succour, with only 313 soldiers i * * The tioops weie petsuaded to 
engage tbe superior foms of tho enomy, abandoning, for the present, the 
templing pn/e of Abu Sofians wealthy cajavan. * * * A slightest* 
tienebment was formed, to cover the flank of his tioops, and a mulct flow* 
ajg past the spot he had chosen for encampment, furnished hts army with 
a constant supply of water * + * At the commencement of the b&ttH, 
the prophet, togetbei with Abu Raker, mounted a kind of throne or pulpit, 
earnestly asking of God the assistance of Gabriel, with 3,000 angels, put 
when lus army appeared to wavor, he started from his placo of prayer, 
threw himself upon a horse, and casting a bandiui of sand into the air, 
exclaiming, “ confusion fill their faces!” rushed upon the enemy. * # * 
This sum (the ransom of tbe prisoners) would compensate, in a measure, 
for the escape of the booty, for notwithstanding the defeat, Abu 
managed to effect a decent retreat, and to ainvo safely at Mecca, with the 
greater part of the caravan, The spoils, however, aiming from the ransom 
of (he prisoners, and the partial plunder of the caravan, amounted to a 
oouetdersble sum, the division or which very newly proved fatal to tho 
victors themselves * * * A funous altercation ensued, Ac., <fec, M -*-pp. 
60—68. 

. ThO main facts preliminary to the engagement, are these Mo¬ 
hammed was on the watch, for the return from Syria, of AJ?u 
Sofidn's caravan; and as the time drew near, despatched two apwfi 
northward to HawiAwho were to bring him intelligence of Aon 
Sofifin'a approach. They waited there, however, until the Cto^rflg 
had passed; Mohammed, meanwhile, anxious at their delay, era 
Suspecting that Abu Sofito might hate giyea them,$9 5% 
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marched forth towards Badr, before their return. The event 
justified his sagacity. 

Abu Sofi&n had received intimation, while in Syria, of Mo¬ 
hammed’s designs, and from thence had despatched Dlara 
Dham (not Omar, as Irving says,) to rouse the Cornish at 
Mecca, and bring them forth to his succour. As Abu Sofiftn ap¬ 
proached Medina, lie was kept in continual alarm, and travelling 


a rapid detour towards the son coast, might possibly have out 
him ofE As Abu SoMu approached Baar, lie rode forward to 
reconnoitre the spot, and by the well of Badr, came upon thetra* 
ees of two scouts of Mohammed, who had shortly left, and whom 
ho recognized by (lie Medina shape of the date stones in the dung, 
where their camels had been tied up* In dismay he hurried 
back to his caravan, and, without a moment’s delay, leaving the 
road to the left, struck oil’ towards the coast, and by forced and 
rapid marching, was soon out of danger. Ho then sent off a 
messenger to the Coreish army, to inform them of his safety, 
and to reeal them; but his mandate not being obeyed, he join¬ 
ed the army himself. 

Soon after he left Medina, Mohammed hadgained intelligence, 
that a Coreish army had set out from Medina, and he likewise 
foamt, from the two scouts, on their return from Badr, that the 
faravan was expected there immediately. After a council of 
ytar, he determined to set forth and attack the army. When 
he came up to Badr, he was still ignorant that the caravan had 
passed, ana a watering party of Coreish was seized and beaten 
by the Moslems, in life vain hone of extorting from them a con¬ 
fession that they belonged to the caravan and not to the army. 
It was a day or two after this that the battle occurred. 

We have been particular in noting those facts, to show that 
the statements of Mohammed's army “ being posted botweenthe 
1 caravan and the approaching succour," of “ the partial plun- 
‘ der of the caravan, and the account of Abu Sofiya, “ notwith- 
* standing the defeat, managing to effect a decent retreat, and to 
i arrive safely at Mecca, with the greater part of the caravan," 
are not correct. 
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So likewise the description of the “ rivulet" flowing post the 
encampment, is not home out by native authorities, Which 
speak only of wells there.* The assertion that Mohammed 
mounted a “ kind of throne or pulpit," and that he threw 
himself upon a horse, “ when the troops bogan to waver," are 
equally unfounded, and occur in no original authority that wo 
know. The disputes as to the distribution of tho spoil, aro also 
much exaggerated. There is no foundation for holding that they 
had “ very nearly proved fatal to tho victors thomselves." 

The Mohammedans regard the victory of jladr, with more 
than even their usual pride and vain glory. It is therefore 
of the last importance, that in any history wo put into thoir 
hands, the foots should be so supported by acknowledged autho¬ 
rities, OS to inspire them with trust and confidence in our means 
of information, and the care with which we use them. 

.Let us take another instance of tho looseness with which 
Mohammed's military excursions aro related. Tho expedition 
to Muta against the Greeks, three years before the prophet's 
death, is represented as ending in a triumph; it is added, 
“ tho account of this victory so delighted Mohammed, that he 
‘ bestowed on Khaled tho title, * One of tho swords of the 
1 Lord/" {Bombay Life , p. 01 ; London, Life,p. 75) Irving 
goes forther, and says that tho Greeks “ were pursued with great 
* daughter, Khaled «en plundered their camp, in which was 
‘ found great booty." 

The Mohammedan historians aro, no doubt, particularly sensi¬ 
tive in describing anything like a reverse, and have endeavour¬ 
ed, in the present instance, to patch up thoir utter discomfiture, 
by counter-traditions of a later fabrication. But the foots of 
the case, as delivered in tho oarliest accounts of HisMmi and 


W&ckidy, are unmistakeablo. The defeat of the Moslems at 
Muta was complete, and the carnage amongst them fearful * it 
was only by the most masterly generalship, that Khaled ma- 
aged to save any portion of the army ; anil when its remnants" 
turned in disgrace to Medina, the inhabitants assembled to 
eet them, and cast dirt in their faces, with taunts like the 
_ following, “ Ah ye Runaways f shame upon you, that ye dare 
/* to turn your backs when fighting for the Lord 1" Mohammed 
stilled the people, and comforted the fugitives, saying, " Nay! 

* they are not runaways : but they are men who shall return 

* again unto the battle, if tho Lord will/'f 

ft fe Very right to bring, formally, before the Mohammedans, 


* BorkbMdt (ttovol* J» Arabia, rol. II,, 
flowing through the tom*' Of Badir, but tho 

f tm Had* Wackkly, 12% 
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Bnch defeats aa this,—tho reverse at Ohod, and the tem¬ 
porary, but nearly fetal, discomfiture among the defiles of 
Honem. They have an important bearing on some of Moham¬ 


med's own arguments in tho Koran, where victory is quoted 
as a miraculous interposition of the divine arm in his favour. 

Again, in the work before us, several essential features in 
Mohammed’s life have been treated with great curtness, some¬ 
times hardly alluded to at all. The frightful butchery of the 
Bani Coroitza,—the whole of whose adult males, to tne num¬ 
ber of from six to nine hundred, were murdered in cold 
blood, Mohammed liimselflooking on,—and the numerous assas¬ 
sinations conducted by the prophet's express sanction and 
direction, in the most dastardly and infamous manner, are suf¬ 
ficient to brand his character with an indelible stigma of disgrace. 
These incidents have not been developed with the fulness 
they deserve. 

It is strange that Washington Irving, with all his sources 
of information, could have beon led into so strange a misrepre¬ 
sentation as tho following 

He himself (Mohammed) is charged with the use of insidious means, 
to rid bftnself of an enemy: font is said, that bo sent Aram ibn Omeyd 
on a secret errand to Mecca, to assassinate Abu Soflan, but that the pfot 
was discovered, and the Assassin only escaped by rapid flights. The 
charge, however, ta not well substantiated, and it contra ty to hw general 
character and conduct — p. 1 IS, 

The chi'&e is proved on the evidence of the earliest and 
.best authojffoes, and is in entire keeping with the character 
of Mohammed 

Not to weary the reader with the specification of inaccuracies, 
which abound everywhere, let us take two from the closing 
scene. 

After the death of the prophet, “ the body was placed in a 
< mtaMcentient. * * * When those preparations were com- 

t ^11. r , » /» *v _ i-i ii... 1 ___• ... /•_ 11_J 1 xl 


Of Mecca* and by a silent crowd of men, women, and ehU- 
faen.”—(Bombay Life, p. 109 ; London Life, p 84 ) 

J*. Am* Jkifca - -"■ A — —- - 


lifOugh&ut both works, there is an utter carelessness as to 
the correctness of the names; the most palpable erwtas being 
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has blindly copied from the former. The Allowing are speci¬ 
mens of the mistakes common to both. Jewra tot Jcseertt: 
Mcmya for Hamm: Totjfif for Tayif: Klutmd for Ktoissmij: 
Ledra for Sodra: Amzu for Amru: Abdul Kahmm for Abcml 
Rahman: Safina for Sofia: Qhaftan , for Ghatfau; Zeinak for 
Zeinab. But the most curious instance is, tho substitution re¬ 
peatedly of Hodmbirgia for Hodeibia, the famous spot where 
the ton years' truce was concluded with the Cornish So, also in 
quoting from Sura LIII. 8, the word cr 'pulpit ” has been in¬ 
advertently printed in tho London edition (p 46) for “prophet," 
and the mistake has been copied in the Bombay edition 1 

The reader of Washington Irving ought to be cautioned 
against similar literal errors • as Otha for Otba. Gothreb for 
Yathreb. Maab for Kaab Rueim for Nueim, &c. 

The historical part of the Bombay Life closes with the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph.— 

Such are the particulars that hare come down to us of the life of 
Mohammed The question aliens, how far may we regaid these accounts 
as trustworthy 9 Whin we cotmdet that Abulfeda, the most judicious (tf 
Mohammed’9 biographers did not In e till 700 years aftei Mohammed^ we may 
naturally entertain ddvbls concerning many things that ate leiatded concern¬ 
ing hunt What guaiautee havo we, that the legends invented long aftei the 
death of the pretended piophet, have not assumed the rauk of historical 
facts? If it were hot tor the Koian, we would he utterly at a loss for 
ground to stand upon Many chapters, and a multitude of passages m this, 
have evidently sprung out of pai titulai exigent tea m the career of Moham 
mad, and they very safely guide us to some knowledge of the event as to 
which they refer. And, perhaps, we may aver that we have a sufficiency of 
oiedibla information, to enable us to form an estimate of lus character, and 
to understand the means by which bis roligiou became established m the 
world p 110. 

The reference made in thib passage to Abuifoda, is moat in¬ 
conclusive. With equal justice might it be applied to Charles 
the Fifth, and his historian Robertson—“ when we consider that 
‘Aberson, the most judicious of Charles the Fifth's biographers, 

* atet not live till three centuries after him, we may naturally On- 
‘ tertain doubts concerning many things that are recorded con- 

* coming himThere wore many ci edible historians of the 
emperor before Robertson, and many of the prophet also before 
Abuifoda, 

The remainder of the paragraph is sound and important, but 
the truth it contains, ought to navo been developed and not 
barely stated. It is evident, that a philosophical discriminate 
tion of tire classes of alleged historical foots, handed down by 
the traditions of the first and second centuries of the &agi|% 
and the assignment to each class of its ml value, : m0m^Dk 
Sfong with toe Koran, the time ground for a satisfactory Wftoh 

^ n> 
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phy of Mohammed. If the Mohammedan mind could bo led to 
such critical study, it would rapidly produce distrust of the 
dogmas of Islam, 

The concluding chapters of the Bombay biography, which 
contain general remarks upon the character and system of 
Mohammed, are, upon the whole, excellent, and the comparison 
with Christianity is striking and just The estimate of the 
prophet is usually fair, but on some occasions it is too severe, 
Whdo it is allowed that ho deceived himself lust and ambi¬ 
tion are adduced, as the real and sole motives of his conduct 
Doubtless, ho was moved also by other less questionable prin¬ 
ciples of action: doubtless, he commenced with the sincere, 
and, perhaps, jinglo, desire of setting forth the truth: and some 
vestiges of tins sincerity unquestionably clung by him to the 
close of his career. It is not only unjust, butnighly inexpedi¬ 
ent, to indulge in such strong and unqualified abuse as the 
following:— 

But Mohammod shadowed these truths, by mixing them with fables, con¬ 
tradictions and blasphemies' with foolish nuimmettes, and with fierce and 
Jdoody punciples, ami the enlue system was moulded to the one hose pur¬ 
pose of bringing the emotion? of teltgum to support his schemes of lust and 
conquest,^Bombay Life p, 15S 


Our chief object in discussing the subject now, is to show 
the inexpediency of publishing any Vernacular version of the 
Bombay Life of Mohammed in its present state. Much it con¬ 
tains that is admirable, and well-suited to the natives of India*, 
but it-DSffli-ire^ ft' ’'ireful revision: the numerous errors in the 
-biographical detain .should first be rectified by native authority, 
the flaps and meagrp slurring over of important passages, should 
be filled in and completed, and a more equal proportion im- 

S rted to the various ^incidents, before it is presented to the- 
ohammedan or the Hindu public, t 

It is, indeed, high time for us to bestir ourselves, and 
our native fellow subjects a Vernacular life of the propsflW 
Arabia- We have as yet presented them with nothing of the 
kind i and their own current biographies of Mohammed are the 
veriest inanities, which, by any possibility, could be imagined. 

To give some idea of the style of these biographies, it may 
be advisable to present extracts from a treatise in Urdu, which 
has met with a favourable reception, and is much sought after 
by Mohammedans* 

It is called Maplud Sharif, or “ Thr rnnobdrd Na¬ 
tivity,* but is not confined to the birth or childhood of Mo¬ 
hammed- Three editions of this work now lie on our table, 
the first printed at Lucknow i#4he yedr 1J&65, Hegira, 
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a containing 48 pp. royal octavo: the secoftd at Cawn- 
n 1267, Hegira, (1845), 68 pp.: the third at Agra, in the 
present year, much enlarged, pp. 94, No less than ten or twelve 
editions are said to have been already printed at Lucknow, 

The author is G hoi dm lm&m Shahid, a polished and ornate 
writer of some celebrity, and formerly an officer of standing in 
the Court of Sadder Hewany, at Agra. 

The Work professes to be formed of traditions, each new 
story being introduced by the words riwdyct hai , or naql hai, 

" it is related,” or u there is a narrative to the effect that,” Ac. 

It is interspersed with pieces of poetry, generally in Persian, 
sometimes in Urdu, lauding Mohammed, and appealing to the 
hearts and affections of devout Moslems. 

The great bulk of the book is composed of traditions of a 
late fabrication, such as are not to be fottnd in the early bio¬ 
graphies, as HisMrai and WAekidy; or are disfigured by gross 
additions. None of the early Arabic authorities appear to 
have been consulted, but such late and untrustworthy Per¬ 
sian works, as the Rmozat ul Ahbdb , tho Madrij ul Nabuwat , the 
Maddrij ul Nubuwat, &c. Moulvi Ghul&rn Imam of course 
ignores criticism in any shape. 

The legends recorded in this biography arc incredibly ex¬ 
travagant. The improbabilities are so great, that the most 
childish intellect, honestly exercised, would not, for a moment, 
entertain them. And yet all is told,—the visits of angels, and 
their conversations, scenes of Heaven and Hell, both past and 
prospective, and above all, that wild fiction, transcending mortal 
imagination, of Mohammed’s existence cycles of years before the 
creation,—with unhesitating Credence, as mere matters of fact# 
Tho first eight pages trace the progress of-the “ Light of M<$|g 
hammed,” from its first creation, to tho conception of the prophe&P 
After tho usual introduction, tho work opens thus:— 

Ye *at are lovers of the face ot Mohammed, and ye that be enamoured With 
the ourls Of Ahmed, know and be well aware, that the light of Mohammed is 
the origin of all existing things, and the essence of every thing that hath a 
being* because that when it pleased the Great Creator in manifest his glory, 
he firft of all created the light of Mohammed from the light of hie own Unity; 
and from tho light of Mohalbmed produced every existent being Now fine 
glorious personage was made the last of the prophets, solely on this account, 
that; as the rising sun ohaseth away the splendours of the moon and stem, 
so doth the glory of the religion of Mohammed supersede all other religions; 
bad, therefore, that pre-existent light displayed its brilliancy at the first, 
then weald all other prophets have shrunk into obscurity, ana been Shorn 
of their Apostolic dignity. k 

After tracing this light into the form of a star, its history 
interrupted by sontffgtoriea 4§ph as the following *— 

A tradition runs, that in the daytf of the children of fatal, there was a 

♦ i* * 
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sinful and flagitious man, who, for the space of 300 yearn, wearied every one 
by the enormity of his ofloueea; when he died, they threw his ooipse upon a 
dunghill—uo sooner had this been done, than Gabriel coming to Moses, 
spake time.—Thus saitb the Almighty God, “ This day my frieud hath de* 
parted from the woild, and Ibe people have east his ooipse upon a dunghill. 
Now let that ooipse be dressed and piopared for burial, without delay ; and 
\e shall speak unto the chtldien of Israel, that they forthwith rente tho 
iniriel service over Ins bior, it they sre desnous ot pardon ” Therefore, 
Moses marvelled eveeedmgly, nnd enquired wfty forgiveness was requiiod; 
and Gofl answered thus.—" The Lord well kuoweth all tho sins which that 
sinner hath, during those 300 years, committed, aud verily he never could 
have been pardoned but <mo day this wicked man was reading the Tow i at, 
and seeing thero tho name of the blessed Mohammed, he wopt uiul pressed 
the pago to his eyes Tins honour and leveieuce shown to my beloved, was 
pleasing unto mo, end from the blessed effects ot that single act, I have 
blotted out tho sms of tho whole 300 yeais.' Lovers oi the blessed Mo* 
hammed 1 Rejoice in youi hearts, and ho assured, that love for the holy pio 
phet,—- the Lord of the creation, is m every possible condition the means of 
salvation.*—^ 3 

A tradition follows regarding the judgment (lay, tho exa¬ 
minations of which are to be conducted solely with the object 
of showing to Mohammed, how much the Lord forgives for his 
sake! Again, when Adam sinned and fell, the sentence went 
forth to expel him from Paradise, lie begged and prayed for 
pity, appealing, in every variety of way, to God’s mercy and pro¬ 
mise of future prophets. But it was of no avail; after every 
fresh entreaty, the command was repeated for the angels to 
carry him away. At last, as they were dragging him off, the 
blessed word parsed his lips, “ have mercy on me for the sake 

* of Mohammedinstantly the Lord commanded the angels to 
let him go, and even to treat him with reverence, “ for’he hath 
( taken hold of a great intercessor, and his sins are forgiven for 

aL Mohammed’s sake.” 

^ Where such absurd legends are received as facts, to what a 
state of superstitious credulity must the spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual faculties of the Mohammedans be reduced! Anoi|gr ex¬ 
ample will suffice. Satan used every day to receive from an 
angel a blow upon his face, so severe, that the effects remained 
till the following day. When the Loyd of creation, the pro¬ 
phet of Islam, appeared, Satan besought that he should not be 
Shut out from the benefits of his advent, seeing that these are 
promised in the Koran to all creation; the Lord therefore com¬ 
manded that from tliat day forward, the blow should be discon¬ 
tinued. w Oh Moslems, consider this! If the rejected Batan 

* was delivered from these calamitous .blows, by the appearing 

* of the blessed Mohammed, what wonder that his followers 
‘ shall be kept safe from the paimy>f hell-fir* 

After this digression, the histoapw the “ Light of Mohammed” 
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is resumed. The following is a brief sketch of the wearisome 
details, When God wished to manifest himself, he formed the 
** Lightof Mohammed,” a thousand years Wore the creation. This 
light performed in the Heavens, the duties of circuit and obei¬ 
sance for a long space of time. It was then formed into a sub¬ 
stance, and divided into ten portions, viz., the throne, the tablet 
of decrees, the sun, moon, &c., and last of all, the Spirit of 
Mohammed. This spirit spent 70,000 years in adoration about 
the throne of God, and 5,000 upon the foot-siool. Gabriel and 
other angela then descended, by order of the Lord, to obtain a 
small portion of the earth; and the earth, hearing the name of 
Mohammed, split asunder and produced from tne spot of the 
prophet’s grave, a white piece like camphor. This was then 
wrought up with aromatics into the essence of Mohammed’s being, 
and /arried round the worlds, by Gabriel, who sounded the glad 
tidings to all creation, “ This is the earth of the beloved of 
f the Lord of oil worlds, the intercessor for the guilty,” &e. 
Long before the creation of Adam, this remained suspended 
like a lamp, or sparkling star, from the highest Heavens. It 
was, in fact, the “ Faith,” which, according to the Koran, was 
offered to all creatures, but the responsibility was shunned by 
all. Bash men alone accepted it. 

And thus the “ Light of Mohammed ” was given to man, and 
beamed forth from the forehead of Adam. It descended from 
generation to generation, through a favoured chain, and at last 
shone in the brow of Abdallah. 

The prodigies related of Abdallah, may bo imagined from 
the extravagancies of the preceding narrative. At times a 
brilliant lustre encircled every thing around him: the earth 
saluted him as “ the Light of Mohainmcd ,”at his approach, the 
withered trees revived, and again drooped as he departed; the 
idol demons entreated him not to co a us y*ar and precipitate their * 
destruction, and his father, Abdal } jalib, prophesied, saying, 
“ Hail Abdallah! From thy loins snail be begotten the low 
of the prophets,” &c. 

Then follows the transfer of this light to Amina, Mohammed’s 
mother. The night of Mohammed’B conception was marked by 
prodigies in heaven and in earth: 200 damsels of the Corcish 
died of envy; the din of the angels’ joy was heard even on 
earth : Gabriel affixed a green crescent to the caaba, &c. 

The birth of Mohammed is at last recorded; pious Mohamme¬ 
dans ate stirred up by hymns and prayers to rejoice and to bless 
the prophet. The prayers are composed of stale repetitions, hut 
the byiuns are curious, andmigbt help to a model Christtoas 
hymn, adapted to the native taste. 
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The following ore a few specimens of wonders that followed 
the birth of Mohammed. Amina relates that Bhe heard a fearful 
noise* which cast her into an agony of terror, but immediately a 
white bird came, and laying its wmg upon her bosom, restored 
her confidence: she became thirsty, and anon a cup of a deli¬ 
cious beverage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, was pre¬ 
sented by an unseen hand; heavenly voices, and the tread of 
steps, were heard around her, but no person was seem a sheet 
was let down from heaven, and a voice proclaimed, that the 
blessed Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view : nu¬ 


merous birds of Paradise, with ruby beaks and wings of eme¬ 
rald, strutted along, regaling her with surpassing warbling; men 
From the mid heaven scattered aromas around her, &o. 

No sooner was Mohammed born, than he prostrated himself on 
the ground, and raising his hands to heaven, prayed earnestly 
for the pardon of his people. He was then swept away in a 
cloud of light, and carried to the four quarters of oroation, 
that all things might recognize the glories of Mohammed, and 
*< know that in him all the cxcelloncies of previous prophets 
‘ centred!—the vicegerency of Adam; the beauty of Joseph; 

* the grace of Jesus,” &c. 

Sofia, Mohammed’s aunt, was present at his birth: and testi¬ 
fies to six memorable incidents. First, the new-born prophet 
performed obeisance, and prayed with a slow and distinct voice, 

« Ob T ^ * oardftn my people, pardon my people 1” Second , 

' ness that there is a tones, he repeated alokw/A*.? JuWar wit- 
apostle.” Third, tfcrod but tk Mohammed obscured the iainp. 
Fourth) she was a light of wash the new-born babe, when a 
voice from the unst to >rid said, “ Oh Safia, trouble not 
thyself, I have sent i wc^tbe blessed Mohammed washed ami 
pure. Fifth, he was bh iy ircumoieed and with his navel out 
Sixth, on his holy ac seal of prophecy was visible in 
letters of light, more resplendent than the morning star, viz., 
" There is no god, &o.” * " 

Three persons, brilliant as the sun, appeared from heaven, 
One held a silver goglet; the second an emerald tray; the 
third a silken towel; they washed him seven times, then blessed 
and saluted him with a glorious address as the prince of 

mankind. 


Abdel Muttahb, was, at the time, in the caaha, where a num¬ 
ber of prodigies and voices from the holy temple apprised him 
of the wonderful event/ He instantly repaired to Amina, and 
finding the light departed from her. Mated on Mag hie 
grand-child. She informed him that its invisible guardians 
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had ordered that bo one should see it for three days. Abdnl 
Muttalib thereupon fell into a rage, and threatened to kill 
either himself or her. She was about to produce the child, when 
one, with a drawn Bword, stepped between, and exclaimed, that 
no mortal should set eyes upon the babe, until all the favoured 
angels had visited him. Abdal Muttalib was affrighted, and 
the sword dropped from his hands. 

AU the Kings of the earth were struck with dumbness, and 
remained inarticulate for a day and a night i the vault of ICesra 
was rent} fourteen of its battlements fell to the ground, &c. 

After farther prodigies of this descriution, there succeeds in 
great detail the story of Halima, the nur® of Mohammed. This 
legend, in its earliest recorded form, is given by Dr. Sprengcr 
(p. 143) with a sufficiency of fabulous matter. It will not 
be doubted that Ghulam lm&m’s version advances incompa¬ 
rably farther. A few of the marvels of the prophet’s child¬ 
hood may be added here:— 

“ There is a tradition, that the Lord of the universe—the 
‘ blessed Mohammed, used to advance as much in one day, as 

* other children in a year. When two months old, he made him- 

* self understood by signB and bcckonings; in the third month 

* he arose of himself and stood upright; in the fourth he began to 

* walk, taldngholdof the wall, and in the fiflh,witboutassistance} 

* in the sixth month, he could walk fast, and in the seventh he 

* could run ; in the eighth month he could talk, and in the ninth 
( speak with the most perfect eloquence. After the tenth month, 

* he contended with the boys in archery, and, when in his second 

* year, he appeared like a full-grown youth.” 

Halima adds, that the first words which issued from his bless¬ 
ed mouth were the Creed: that he never took up anything in 
his hands without saying,“ in the name of the Lordthat his 
infantile gear was ttever dirtied as is usual with children, nor 
ever required to be washed, &c. 

Mohammed himself related to lus uncle Abbas, in after years, 
that when an infant, his nurse happened to tie his hand rather 
tight, and that he wept sorely, But the moon addressed him 
thus, “If a drop of thy tears falls to the earth, it will never 

* again he green and fresh, until the judgment day“ so for the 

* love of my people,” continued Mohammed, “ I refrained from 
< crying, and the moon talking with me, kept me engaged with 

* her in prattle, lest I should cry.” Abbas expressed his asto¬ 
nishment that his nephew should remember incidents that occur¬ 
red when he was six weeks old $ but Mohammed only added 
to his wonder, by telling him, that he perfectly recollected fcctn 
wbioh happened when in his mothers womb* 1 The noise of 
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the otcmal pen on the tablet of fate, and the sound of the sun 
and moon making obeisance before the Almighty J 

Next occurs a long description of Mohammed’s person and 
manners, to which is appended the following notable illustra¬ 
tion of Moliammedan superstition;— 

Mohammad Hnwin, manager of tho Mohammedy press, respectfully 
urgota upon all these who love tho piophet of the Lord, that they transfer 
1o the mirror of their hearts, tin** ennobled description of the personal up* 
peaiunoe of the piophet, wlueh is a literal translation from the traditions 
of Ttrmhlsy, in otder that if porohanco, m a true vision they Should seo 
the blessed prophet himself, they may know the vision to bo a real One, and 
givo thanks to the Loid for it. liecauso, according to lua’own woids, 
" wliobO hath seen me, hatm seen tho truth,” that is, “ w hoover hath seen 
mo in a vision, hath i rally andttuiy soon me the blossed Mohammed,'’ such 
an one shall esrnpo the deceptions of Soton : for Satan is unable to 
assume tho glomus appearance dcseubed above, but oft times, shows 
himself in other forms, and churning to be a prophet, beguiles tho iguoiaut 
worshipped, m their visions aud reveries —/>. til. 

The legend of Mohammed’s chest being opened, follows in de¬ 
tail. And after that, the death of Amina and of Abdal Mutta- 
lib j Abu Tulib’s guardianship; Mohammed’s marriage; the fits 
of inspiration; the conversion of the early Moslems, &c., are 
all disposed of, with a few meagre and apocryphal notices, in 
two pages! On the subject of miracles our author finds a more 
congenial theme. 

To give one hundredth, or even a thousandth part of the notorious rura 
oley pet formed by tho holy piophet -*h,ven if the waves of the ocean 
were turned into pens, its wateis into ink, and the expanse of heaven into 
'Ofie vast scroll,—would he uttoly impossible The least of them are 
as follows .—p ai 

This grandiloquent opening is but faintly sustained. The 
absence of all shadow, (which is followed by a most blasphe¬ 
mous application:*) the splitting of the moon: that birds 
would not fly over, nor flies alight, on him : the evidence of a 
corpse interred 1(h) years before, of tho stones, of a porpoise, 
and of a golden peacock, which issued from tho rocks, are 
stated to be too notorious to require farther description. But 
the author, as is usual, enters into a very copious detail of the 
Mir&j, or heavenly ascent, which occupies eleven pages. The 
absurdities anti extravagancies of this narration are inconceiv¬ 
able, but it is needless to recount them. 

* ‘♦Ah! ye who love the blessed Mohammed * a beautiful thought, of the amorous class, 
here occurs to me, which will be pleasing to tho pure-hearted edges. ft is this, that 
God Almighty declared! himself to he in love with the great source of love 
(Mohammed ;) but the lover doth not like to see his beloved accompanied by a 
shadow 

« No shadow near thee tot me see, 

Lest love beget fond jealousy p 3d. 
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Passing over the rest of hie Meccan history, and the whole 
of his Medina career, the author hastens to the last scenes of 
the prophet’s life, which he deems it necessary to introduce in 
an apologetic strain, as if it were a matter of astonishment *' that 
he, for whom Adaui, nay for whom 18,000 worlds, were creat¬ 
ed,” should be required to die. The death-bed account is 
made up as usual of a number of apocryphal traditions ami 
conversations. Gabriel visits the prophet with messages of 
condolence and enquiry from the Lord; and he offers him life 
and health, should he desire it: at last, ho cornea to him, ac* 
companies! by Azraol, the angel of death, whom Fatima takes 
to bo an Arab, and refuses to admit. Gabriel delivers his 
message, that Azraol was commanded, implicitly, to obey the 
prophet’s orders, and either take his spirit, or retire at once, as 
he preferred. Mohammed, iu consternation and distress, applies 
for counsel to Gabriel, who thou pictures to him the glories of 
Paradise, f( the black-cyed hourics adorned from bead to foot, 
and waiting in expectation of his glorious approach,” the safety 
of his people secured through his merits and intercession, 
&c. Mohammed, re-assured by thete exciting prospects, gives 
the command to Azracl, and dies. 

Till the hour of his burial, a thick dat kness overspread Medi¬ 
na, so that one could not see his hand or his neighbour’s lace ;* 
when Abbas lifted up the winding sheet, the lips of the deceas¬ 
ed prophot were seen to move, and to repeat the same prayer 
for his people, as issued from his lips when newly bora. The 
angels offered to convey his body to Paradise, but Mohammed 
preferred not to be separated from the creatures ho had come to 
save ; a fact which is thus improved:— 

Ye lovers of Mohammed ! consider for a moment the wonderful compas¬ 
sion and graco, which showered snob favours upon us, unworthy handfuls 
of the dust! verily, itds incumbent upon us to sacrifice our very selves far 
the sake of suoh a eom passionate intercessor, and to become ennobled by 
visiting his glorious tomb, and sacred resting place — p 48. 

There is much more in this strain: but we have already 
trespassed too far. Two more extracts will suffice:— 

In his last illness, Mohammed entered the mosque of Medina, which was 
filled to overflowing; and as bis final request, be besought that if anyone 
had suffered wrong or injury at his hands, he would there, without cere¬ 
mony, declare it, and taking retribution for tbe injury done, thus enable 

* This }s a goq4 illustration of the way in which such marvellous stories'grew up. 
The genuine traditions of W&olady speak of the gloom (social) cast over Medina bjr 
Mohammed's death; this was transformed into a physical gloom; and that again wapf- 
fied into tMrft darA/Ww. The anonymous Urdu life quoted before, gives the foK^ltg* 
correct tradition. ** Ante (Mohammed’s servant) said, that no day was so light eg that 
*0 which Mohammed entered Medina, and none so dark and dismal as that to pU&h 
he died.* The metaphor became a fact. 
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him to go to Reaveu with an easy conscience, Hearing this, Ok&slxt ex¬ 
claimed, « Oh Prophet of the Lord, on a certain stage, when marching with 
thee, thou once, without due cause, soourgodst my back. I should never 
hare desired retribution, but when tbott so straitly coramandedst, I felt it 
incumbent upon me to declare the matter," The prophet answered: *' The 
Lord have mercy upon thee, Okasha! Dost thou desire retribution i” " Yea ; 
apostle of God 1 T ’ Then the Lord of the universe, the blessed Mohammed, 
commanded Daldl to go to Fatima’s house, and " bring with thee," said he, 
“ that scourge, which f used to take with me in tbo war." Balal, in con- 
sterqation and distress, proceeded to that noble lady’s house, and brought 
the scourge. Then the prophet made it over to Okasha, and sitting in the 
yard of the mosque Baid, “ tue mercy of the Lord be upon thee, Okasha! Take 
tby retribution, without fear or favour.” Okasha receiving thb whip, prepared 
himself to administer stupes upon the piophet. But a mighty noise, like 
that 6f the judgment day, arose from the assembled throng. The prophet’s 
companions, one after another, stepped forward, and expostulated with Ok&sha 
on the fearful temerity of scourging Mohammed, the messenger of God, who 
was moreover in so mOim a state, and closo upon his heaveniy journey. 
They offered to reoeive upon their own backs a thousand lashes in his 
stead; hut Okasha replied, that vicarious retribution was not permitted by 
the Lord. At last Mohammed, becoming impatient, said “ perform thy 
work quickly, oh Okasha! God forbid that death should rob mo of the 
opportunity, and that tins claim should remain against mo to all eternity." 

Ok&aha replied, “ Oh blessed of the Lord i when thou soourgodst ms 
f was naked, and thou art at this timo clad in raiment." The blessed pro¬ 
phet thereupon took off his raiment, and forthwith the whole assembly 
burst into the wildest grief and passionate lamentation; and the angels 
nearest to the Throne, poured forth their deprecations, expostulating with 
the Lord, &c. 

At last Okasha arose, and kissed the seal of prophecy,—the signet of 
apoetle&bip; and then he spake as follows, " Oh, beloved of the Lord l It 
was my earnest desire that at thy last breath, I should he ennobled by look* 
"'iBg upon thf seal of prophecy; and by the stratagem of retribution, I have 
obtained this blessed fortune, and neither didst thou, most holy prophet, 
ever touch me with tho scourge, nor could I have had the temerity* really, 
to demand retribution.’' 

Tho prophet invoked a blossing upon Okusba, and departed to his, own 
abode .—p 86. ^ 

It is hardly necessary to add that this, from beginning to end* 
is a pure work of fancy, and that the early traditions contain 
not a vestige of the tale. 

$he following is a common type of the childish, legends, by 
which the later traditioaists hare endeavoured to discredit our 
scriptures:— 

A narrator relates, that there was, in the kingdom of Syria, a Taw, who, 
white busily engaged one Sabbath day in perusing the Old Testament, nets 
ceived the name of the blessed prophet written in four places t and oat of 
spite he east that leaf into the fire, On the following day, be found the 
same name written in eight places; again be burnt the page. On the third 
day he found it written m twelve places. The man marvelled exceedingly, 
saying within himself, “ the oftener I cut out this name from the Old 
Testament, the more do l find it written therein. If I go on at this rats, 
I shall soon hate the entire scriptures filled with the name;’ At last he 
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bccMW desirous of visiting tho prophet, and filled with this anxiety, by day 
aod by night, ho Unveiled from stage to stag®, till ho reached Medina 

X he sloiy goes o n to pay, that when he ui rived, Mohammed had been dead 
threo days His followoie concealed the fact from tho Jews* fearing it might 
atagger his faith At laBt, learmug the truth, be tumbled senseless on tho 
ground, beating his head and calling out “ Alas 1 alas * my jouitiey ta in. 
vatu Would I had never boon bom * lie thou entreated to lie shown tho 
clothes Mohammed wore, and they were biought forth from Fatima’s house, 
patched in seven places Immediately he smelled the fragrance of them, 
aud clasping them to his eyes, oxclaimod, “Let my soul be a sacufice to 
‘ the sweetness o| thy fragrance, oh Mohammed! Alas, that T missed tho 
* sight of thee 1 lie then repaired to the tomb repealed the creed and 
prayed thus “ If my cry he accepted in the court of heaven, then call me, 
1 this very moment, to the pieseuoe of my beloved 1 He tell to the giound* 
exclaiming, oh Mohammed! oh Mohammed ’ aud expired in tho aims of 
hislovo —p 46 

It way bo thought, that far too much attention awl space 
have been allotted to this pitiful work. But a little reflection 
will justify the paius wc have devoted to it. 

The book is a type of the Mohammedan mind of India; — 
credulous beyond belief. It is an important illustiation of the 
position laid down in a previous number of this Revuw,* that 
although Mohammedans aio captious, aud pseudo-cutical to the 
utmost, when attacking other tehgioim, they are mciedibly 
simple and superstitious, it may he wilfully blind, in leferenco 
to their own faith. 

This biography has been favouiably received by the mass of 
the people; it has been eagerly bought up, and has gone 
through repeated editions.! It therefoic bears the stamp of 
popular approval Farther, its author is a man of letters and 
intelligence: for many years he held a ministerial offioo in out 
highest court of judicatuie; and was there promoted to an 
honourable post, implying that he possessed more than usual 
intelligence and ability. The woik of such a man may fairly 
be viewed as a gauge of the educated and literary mind of 
India* 

Regarded thus, as an index of the ideas and dogmas, against 
which we have to contend, too much stress cannot be laid upon 
such treatises* It is incumbent upon us to know well our adver¬ 


se vm p m 

f The bus edition wait forwarded to as by the publisher, at Agra, jnet as this 
wuole was going to pryw, with the following note “The work Maulfld ShArlf, 
composed py oar patron, ftnuMun Imtoi Shahid,1# wi 0 known tin oqghont every king* 
dota and district Ip such demand is it, that ten or twelve editions, and thousand* 
of copies,have been printed at Lucknow, and am still being printed There will 
be found hardly a village ot town in the country whither this book has not jeagjMdF 

This is, HO doubt, mmmak exaggerated, but»is still proof of hnawnse p .. 

The now Agra edltkw* Is cviwwrably enioiged, containing ntdety-fo 

pages, A great deal of OMjn postry his beta tAdcd to a, 

' » 1 
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wariest* ground; and it is only by such enquires as the present, 
that We eon hone to reconnoitre it 
It is very sad to find, amongst educated men, so Otter a want 
of the faculty of historical oritieism, as we see here. With such 
persons, our great difficulty will lie in placing before them the 
means for discriminating the grains of truth nom the masses of 
fabricated traditions. The Bombay hioguphy has hut alluded 
to the subject Even for the unbiassed mind and intelligence ot 
the European, ihe work of disentangling truth from falsehood 
In these traditions, is one encompassed by great difficulties: 
how much more difficult thou to lead the Mohammedans them* 
selves, to such principles of criticism I It is however a task* 
towards which much has been contributed already, by the 
studies of our learned men; and we should not shrink from its 
farther prosecution. 

The consider ation of this subject is also useful, in pressing 
upon us the necessity of extreme cme, that the historical do* 
tails which we place before the natives, are thoroughly correct. 
Under the best possible auspices, they will receive our advances 
with distrust, and our criticism with incredulity. But if wc 
give to them such histories as our English “ Lives of Mohammed? 
have generally been, we shall place ourselves in a still worse 
position. Perceiving want of accuracy in oUr relations, and 
imperfection in our means of information, they will naturally 
doubt all our assertions, and summarily deny oui conclusions. 
But if, on the contrary, we care fully avail ourselvefe of the ori- 
*jfpnal source* of knowledge, which the investigations of a Spren- 
ger and a Weil have placed in our hands,—‘(sources as good as 
any open to them, and far better than those to which they are 
in the habit of referring,) they will be compelled to give credit 
to our foots, and to listen with deference to our conolusicfea. 

If we can, from their oun boohs , provO to them that they 
tm deceived and superstitious in many important points, and 
*eon thus establish ihe untenableness of some of their positions ; 
*N»whjle We at the same time admit those statements which are 
grounded in foci we shall have gone a great way to excite 
lou#§ inquiry, and to induce the sincere investigator to follow 
our 2sadl 

The native mind is at present not insensible to the subject 
The tfah biography of Gnul&m Xm&m is, by no moans, a soli¬ 
tary instance. There are many others. One of the mo# re* 
markable foperimps, that which appears week# btUUsdu fkws- 
psper, the Jtmi aMMMr,-pu»hOdat ‘ A ^ 
oomms»<Hisaent on the 7th J^xuiu 4$47. % r 
food m foamed bsifof of 
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jeot ifl not Vet concluded. This biography is censequeatlymuch 
mors extensive and elaborate than Hhullm Ira&m’s * ( nativity,” 
and goes in great detail into all the historical traditions and 
♦legendary narratives. These are translated from the late w& 
credulous Persian biographers of Mohammed, whose narratives 
are possessed of no historical weight whatever.* 

That an article on the biography of Mohammed, should hat e 
regularly appeared for the List five years, as the lender in a 
miscellaneous Urdu newspaper, is certainly not one of the least 
remarkable signs of the tunes, and warrants the hope, that in¬ 
telligent and thinking Mohammedans are turning their atten¬ 
tion to the historical evidences of their faith, and are comparing 
them with those of Christianity. 


These stirrings, however, of the native mind, bear but indi¬ 
rectly upon Christianity. Let us enquire what has been done of 
late directly towards the Mouammlda^ < oNiitovmay. And 
first it may be stated, that large reprints of Mr. Pfander’s trea¬ 
tises, both in Urdu and Pcisian, liave been published daring 
the last few years. This has been effected by the contributions 
of the public (to whom an appeal was, not in vain, made in a 
former number of this Rmew,) and by the over liberal aid of 
the noble London Tract Society. * 

The long threatened work of Mr, Pfander’B opponent, Syad 
All Hassan,f made its appeanneo in 1261, Hegira (A. I). 1640)* 
It Contains 806 large octavo pages; and is denominated ^ICiTAH 
IstirsAK,” or the Book oi<' questions. It is written itt ah 
easy but desultory style, rambling from one (subject to another, 
with little logical precision or arrangement. 


* The (tfilor, Comrtld Dip, Is not rer\ fatauhnr with Arabic, but own had ha 
Veentjpahfied to \:ouhwH Sh« original A tame authority i, it i« doubtful whether 



translated flora the JJadAtd ai NummiK the lotei horn the Rowztit ul AKb&b Clomr 
f6d pin was long employed by Mi. Pfander, and *sfclnt< <1 him ratrauhjqtlng hfe 
lpto Urdu He Is thutfoie thoroughly acquainted the OhiUtlao argu* 
taenia. Hu style la very neat and elegant. 
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The first four questions, occupying forty-six pages, are devot¬ 
ed to the refutation of the doctrine of the Tnmty. The next 
ten, extending over 187 pages, attack the genuineness and autho¬ 
rity of the Bible. The main argument nere is deduced^ from, 
variations in the different oriental versions,—each variety in the 
translations being triumphantly adduced as evidence of variety 
and Corruption in the ong*ml! The word of man, it is assert¬ 
ed, is mingled with the word of God, throughout our scriptures j 
and, unlike the Korun, there is no proof that every writer was 
inspired. There is farther no proof of the early existence of 
the several books, from the time of the prophets to whom they 
are attributed, to the period of publication; c. g , from the time 
of Km to Ptolemy, and from that of the Apostles to Constantine. 

The fifteenth question, or proposition, asserts, that the miracles 
of Mohammed are the only ones of any prophet that can be prev ed 
by testimony, those of all others being dependent upon his evi¬ 
dence, (pp. 183 —245.) The sixteenth holds that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the corruption of the Bible, it contains more prophecies in 
favour of Mohammed than in favour of Christ. This subject is 
treated at great length, and with much sophistry, (pp. 245—385.) 

The seventeenth and main proposition is that the same objec¬ 
tions may be brought agajnst Moses, Jesus, and the other pro- 

S hots, and their books, as against Mohammed. Under this head 
i embraced tho rctutation of the Mizin, and Din Haqq (pp. 


385—709.) 

Th§ eighteenth proposition closes the book, with a chapter on 
'*KKe beauties and excellencies of Islam. 

This work is written in pleasing language, and in a more res¬ 
pectful style than Jp?neially characterise such productions: but 
this praise is only comparative; for religious bigotry and igno¬ 
rant pride often overbear the author’s natural good feeling, ana 
dictate passages respecting Christianity, * which the dogmas* 
even of Islam, should have led him to shrink from. Added to 
the usual materials biought forward by Mohammedans on such 
occasions, there is an ostentatious display ef some fenallow Kflg- 
lish learning, and ideas which the author has picked pp from 
translations and conversation. On the whole, the spi^t of the 
ittA, though abounding with the usual blasphemies which 
make the ears of Christians to tingle, is better and mm rea¬ 
sonable than we usually find. A few specimens, teken pretty 
much at random, will, perhaps, be interesting to themder. 

Thirteen pages are spent m labouring to prove that 
mod £ w the prince of this world,” spoken of in the New Testa¬ 
ment In disposing of the objections to this mew, he eUro- 
yput* to exphdn *W John v. 19. «the ifM ifW hetk 
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in wickedness”: finding that other versions translate the tetter 
words “ in the wicked one/ he adds:— 

Behold I Two copies give it one way, and thtee the other To whioh 
shall the preference be given ? How conclusively the con option of the on* 
gtnnl text is here proved t 1 his is what 1 call corruption, [ tahi )-~p 380. 

In treating of the variations, or as he will have if, corrup¬ 
tions of the MSS. of the Bible, such arguments as the follow** 
ing frequently occur* 

TJrbauus Vlfl, of tho Romish Church, Sergius Harftnf and other learned 
ChustiluiB, admit, that in the ongmal manusuipts, belli Hobiew and Greek, 
some degree Of corruption has uept in, and that woids and model of con 
ati action, opposed to the genius of the ongmal languages, aie found m these 
books See now, how my argument is proved by confession of the defon* 
dents! IheiO is this attempted explanation, indeed, that these euors oil 
ginated in the carelessness of the writers, oi want of ability in the fransla 
tors But such a fanciful thoory oannot impugn the confhraation afforded 
by this concession, to my claim Again they say that the Holy Ghost, apd 
the prophets themselves,were accustomed to write m this stiange and erione- 
ous manner (ghalnt pnlat ) But this is in efieet my very argument, “ that” 
(in the woids of the Koran) “ they write passages with then hands and then 
say this is fiom the Lord," i e , they say of wlmt they havo themselves com¬ 
posed, that it is the word of God Mow to attribute such eirois to the Holy 
Ghost and to tho piopbets, is tho same as attubuting them to God - 4)9. 

He endeavours to rebut Mr. Pfandci’s argument, tlut the 
Bible was from an early date in the hands of multitudes through¬ 
out the world, and that it was impossible all should unite in 
corrupting it, in the following manner:— 

Twelth proof Tt is evidently possible that any book, say the Sfaifi fitmrth, 
might bo in the hands of ever) man throughout the whole world, and fhut 
every man might, in his own place, make the same alwiatton thoioiu This 
is not an mtellcctual impossibility at the very rnostht would be a tmmclp 
Seeing, then, that this is not a logical mjfpossibjihA the proof of it might 4 
he established by the samo species of evidence as that by which the lmssion 
of Moses or Jesus is established .—that'is to say, by him who is endowed 
with piopheey, and sblwed evident miracles,—the last of the prophets,— 
and wbb hath evidenced both facts iqnally by an inspired declaration. 

Seeing how that copies of the Bibm, at that early epoch, were not spread 
abroad to so gtoat an extent as is now the me, but remained for the most 
part in the hands of those alone whose ptrfidy was foie told by Jesus and 
bis Apostles, and that it afterwatds leached you, though those regarding 
whom yon yourselves testify, that lor centuries they held ad undivided power 
and authority over that book, it results that its ooiruption would not 
amount even to a miracle, and must consequently be admitted on the testi¬ 
mony Of the prophet of Jfliam ; and under any circumstances, the assertions 
of each corruption oannot he regarded as »effecting on the prophetical claim 
of Mbhaipmad (as if be had advanced an intellectual impossibility) 

And the great injustice, and depaitum from right, which ye commit, is 
this, that ;0 do not regard the assertion of a logical impossibility to be m 
argument against a staid* to ptopbeey, while yon hers hold the. 
a simple muaois to be an, That is to sty, Bis statement € the ln%:Atfoti 
«|A manifestation of Odd, and of tits equality of that wM » mtyftf to 
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that which pioduoes it, (as van hold with regard to 'Tseng w the authority of 
the Bible,) 11 not icgsrded by yon as falsifying the claim U piopheoy, and 
yet ye hold a statement regarding the corruption of the Bible, whidb would 
not amount even to a common miracle, to be a disproof of the pipnhetioal 
rank of the blessed prophet of Islam Verily, this is a jfiamuous thing — 
jfip* 488—440 

Hr. Plunder bad referred to the evidence of the Koran as 
proving that our ScripturoB were not altered prior to Mohammed's 
appearance, and to the evidence ftf ancient manuscripts, that they 
had not been altered since. The following is an example of the 
way In which Ali Hassan endeavours to avoid this conclusion:— 


According to the above interpietation of the passage* (Sura xoviii, 
v 8,) it might indeed be held that tho prophmes regarding the last of the 
prophets, weio not conupled until his appealance, else why were the people 
in expectation of his tomittg aud ready to behevo upon him’ My reply is, 
that eyen supposing this aigument to becorieot, all that would be piovod 
therefrom, would bo that only those passages containing predictions of Mo 
hatnmed remainod imconuptcd until ins appearing, not by any means, that 
throughout the whole Bible no other passage had been corrupted. The 
padros deduction that the mtiu Bible remained mtact, thus falls to the 
ground 

Ami if any one say that the passages which contain those piediotione (thus 
asserted in the Koian to have been altued alter Mohammed a appealing) 
are still identically the same with the corresponding places lu the ancient 
manuscripts to whu h the padre has lefened, my reply is that the naked claim 
of the padre, as to the existence of manuscripts thnteen or fifteen bundled 
yeeis old, is not worthy ot being listened to, especially as hi* stories, eon 
tradictious, and bigotry, bnio already been lull) exposed That paper and 
Wilting should remain so many ages, aud yet be legible, would he mu a 
CuljMMrrfideed, Some pope, or other such ptnonage, m order to Cast bus- 
■Bfcion on the Mussulmans, must liavo pioduccd forged manuscripts, and 
declared they were older than the time of Mohammed ft is moreover very 
unlikely that the character of agoli a manuscript could be even deeypbeied 
by any one now-a-days 448, 4AC. 

To Mr. Pfander’s account of the ancient manuscripts of tho 
New Testament, tho Vatican, Alexandrine, &c., and explanation 
0 f their value, Ali Ilasean makes the following reply*— 


U ft evident that the padie salnb w not on teirae of intimacy with any 
of distinguished gentlemen who pieside in out courts, otheiwiM be 
woafd have known, that if contending parties adduce anpumt documents in 
favour of then claims, no leliance whatever can he placed on the mere 
anoipnthess of the paper, and of the date If tbon m woildly matfcem the 
oldarts nf the paper is no test of the age of the writing, hew shall it become 
a teat ha religious affairs > Aud, especially, is this to be doubted* whoa wo 
meoUeot thee the beads of the Ohiietian religion, in those days, w«« net 
such as w* find tbe English gendemen now to be, but were veil wr&gtpas 
and deceptive in their faith, such as those whom they mdWJW*ad 
'* Pip** Thetefure, until due proof he advanced, I canbot oouoedS tbe 




emsoNes, 
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ancientness ef these m&nuectipts* as assumed by the padre. Aod the more 
bo, as sitch a eotibluifon Worth* be in opposition to the commentators of the 
Bible, Uibantts VUJ die, for if these anbient manuwiintR he teally genuine, 
whence and how came the corruptions of the text, which they adroit to e$fst 
But all this isasofruig would only then he necessary, If it were really afl* 
nutted, that the padre spoke the truth, and that these manusonpts really do 
exist, and beat the date of completion inscribed on them, and aie clearly 
legible; otherwise, the whole statement seems to me to be unfounded; 
—yip. 401,405. 

With respoct to tho writings of the fathers, ami the quota¬ 
tions from the Scriptures contained therein, tiro following w one 
of his replies:— 


It i*i evident, from the way m which tho levereod gentleman speaks, that 
these books &ie not wntton like oui commentaries, which give the whole 
text pieco-meal, hut that the words of Jesus are quoted m them as in oui 
scientific or religious works, m winch tho Koian and the traditions aie often 
ref sired to But where have I evoi hold that the u hole of the Old and New 
Testaments has boen alteied, or that the pure Gospel Wes not wufcten by 
some of the Apostles 9 Thus even admitting, which I do not, that fchbse hooks 
are really true and eoirect, and the authouty of then wnteis acknowledged* 
thmr oouespondeftee with tho manuscripts handed down, would neither 
injure my argument nor benefit yours —pp 168, 451) 


The Moulvi’s remarks on the advantages of conquest, and 
its legality, as a means of spreading Islam, are veiy curious, 
especially as ho makes many references to occidental history, 
to the spread of Christianity in Britain under Edgar, And to its 
present favourable prospects under the prestige of British vic¬ 
tory in India. 



- confined by the padres, to two o* /treatises, and they < 
1 were such sort of people that whew^ th^oundJcssness of their 

* assertions had once peon prove\ c /Jbei padres would hide 

* their heads, and "English gcntlcwKW would keep them bock 

* from advancing such absurdities ir giJiire,—then, indeed, there 

* were some object in replying to their arguments word by^ 
4 word* But sticli is far from being the case*, nay, thousands of 

* padres earn their bread by this very trade, and their KveU- 

* hood Moists in attacking the religions of other people,—(juite 

* apart $om the consideration of whether those religions are 

* supported by reason Or not* They are constantly writing 
“ A printing new treatises, without any sort of mtSonjr 

hnf simply, $t order to support their families* 

M day at this work. Besides* if yofc 

* never so writ tint wwesaoimbieness of a padre's 

* It seems to We $$ effect whatever upon any 
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4 those h rational arguments. Seeing therefore that it does not 
f constitute our livelihood to spread abroad religion* and that 

* English gentlemen* though they be lovers of fair argument, 

* yet maintain only these padres in their service, and give 

* nothing to the professors of other religions, for the same pur- 
4 pose, say, how can it be expected of ua to reply word for word 

* to the arguments of these padres ? Indeed, we ought to re- 

* gard ourselves as fortunate in not being hindered by the 
4 officers of the Sirkar Company, from replying even to the 
4 pith of our adversaries’ objections; anu each of these of* 
4 fleers as are of a philosophical turn of mind, can themselves 
4 appreciate a well-lramcd refutation. The real objections, too, 
4 are, in fact, confined to narrow ground ; it seemed, therefore 
4 sufficient to reply only to them.”— pp. 605—607. 

Ali Hassan does not treat the Dfa Ilaqq with so much res 
poet even as the Mlzan ul Ilaqq. 

H Know,” says he, “ that whatever giouods of reasonable dispute,*—such 
SB they are,—the Christians ltavo against the Moslems, are (along with 
mwah unreasonable raatli r) contained m the Mtzan ul Baqq blow as to 
the other treatise,—the Din Uaqq At tahqiq , whatever m some little measure 
it is the shadow oi < erlam portions ot the Mi/fm ul Haqq, it is upon the 
whole reasonable. But tbo remaining, ami by iai the greatost portion, is 
milch more umoosonable than the unreasonable statements of this Miz&n."— 
jp. 607, 

We hatLmaiked many other passages for translation, hut 
shall confine ourselves to one only. 

The author ®f t Din Ilaqq, after alluding to the prophe¬ 
cies and hietorMan itimonics, Jewish, Homan and Christian, 
in favour of Chri«°t s<euth, adds that the Koran opposes them 
and that 44 if' 0 44 ^ ^bor had had the slightest acquain- 
4 tanoe with historypount ohld never have written so,” 

The Moulv \ denies ^n, A predictions, and proceeds thus :— 
“ The padre does not peAakce that the Korau itself admits, nay 
4 expressly asserts, the ijjiuh that both Jews and Christians hold 
** the crucifixion of Jesusf bnd yet he writes, that the author 
4 of the Koran was unacquainted uith this historical fact 1 such 
4 a babbler shall have his answer funn the Lord. Heflect for 
4 a moment, and hide vour face with confusion. Say, what 
4 advantage could he, who gave forth the Koran, possibly Have 
4 in View, when he asserted, in opposition to a vast and influeu- 
4 tial smutitude, that Jeans was not slain, hut Hod ascended to 
4 Heaven hi his mortal body l Hod he made his assertion to 
4 accord with the views of these immense multitudes, then 
4 indeed he had gained an object, vis,, the leesening of thehr 
4 opposition, and he had obtained likewise* an alpnno&t to 
4 strengthen his opposition to the Divinity ’Of Christ (drawn 
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* from the fret of his morfaUty.)*—/?. 637. lie proceeds to say 
that the Gospel is perfectly correct, because the semM&h&f of 
Christ was actually taken and crucified; “ but there is no reply- 

* ins,* he adds? “ to tV /argument you bring against us, vi/., that 
‘ where we agree with the Bible, it is plagiarism - *\hcre ue&* 

* agree, it is raise !** No less than eighteen pages aie devoted 
to the explaining away# with extraordinary sophistry and disin- 
genuousness, the plain declarations of the Gospel on the subject 
of the crucifixion; but it is needless to multiply examples of this 
style of reasoning, Xt has rather been our object to give spe¬ 
cimens of the more uncommon and less unreasonable portions of 
the book. 

In 1647* Mr, Pfandor published a treatise called " Hall trii 
Ibukal ” (“ the solution of difficulties ”), “ A nply to Kashf 
ul Astar and KrrAii r Ishfsar.” The Kaskful Mtdr has 
already been noticed at some length in No. Vllt. of 
this Review. Mr. Pfander’s rejoinder Is brief and peitincnt, 
occupying eightv-four lithographed pages. It is followed by 
a translation or the remarks on the Kashf ul AstSr which 


appeared fa this Revuw. Then follow ten questions put to 
Mr. Hander by a Moulvi Syad Abdallah Sab/.\vari of Luck¬ 
now, with their replies.t Alter those comes the reply to All 
Haasan’s Kitab i Tstifsdr, the work we have just boon review¬ 
ing, (p. 99—1G4.) The chief points of the Moulvfs desultory 
attacks are ably noticed and well refuted, The book concludes 
with the entire eorecspoudeinoe, which passed Mr, 

Pfander and AH Hassan, and which has beo/'^vtWlSly^i*^ 
cribed fa the No. referred to above4 

* It may be profitably to observe m what bgbt thlfYjfomH regards one of otu 
social iiraciicov, that of dancing 1 

He endeavours to tmn the tables agunst tho DU Haqq, m which arc advanced 
some just atriottamupou aortain imlUuatepmsaaeBlh the Koran, bj awe) ting that 


touvU regards nne of ota 


the gK>y» r up Owighter', sisters and wives of othu people, and naming the hand 
«, tbyhc waists, oretty mneb in the same light as we do fot mu to shahs hands 
took otlw»oi jo ftmdloUttle children, -t c, as right and oiopor, f/tFS 


mtad m Rhdal I«Juces: etui K u mattar for wi urns ootwMerauon whether jpgai 
t ear <btMi th§. Polka md urn uraha. do not walls offer to the &moS* 
♦ulwrabw jwMof which they m not slow to aval! theWlves in 'HAm'k&S 
m ow (fiwh mk «f^ti(dabei% theta £0 their «U*eei>e#H with their ovra” v ivT 
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Mr, Hanger bus not, since tiio publication of this volume, 
entered into any farther written discussions with tho Moham¬ 
medans. But although this controversy is for tho present 
suspended,—and it is perhapB well that it should be so for a 
time,—it must not be supposed that the native mind is inaethe, 
or that the attention of intelligent and thinking men is with¬ 
drawn from the subject. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Agm Tract 
Society for 1802 will be read with interest, as giving satisfac¬ 
tory evidence on this point 


At Delhi copies of the smpturos, and Christian books of a controversial 
character, have been in great demand, in consequence of the controversy 
between some,Hindus and tbo Qarf, mentioned above, Many Moham¬ 
medans seem fo fiavo been arousod fiom the slumber of their bund confi¬ 
dence in their pretended prophet and his book, by the astounding fact now 
presented to them, that they are attacked not by the Christians only, but 
even by tho Hindus, and that with a result not in anyway flattering to 
themselves To prepare for the battle, they hav# betoken them&olves to 
reading our hooka, many, no doubt, with a desire to find arguments against 
Ua; but stilt tins excitement amongst thorn can*only be viewed with interest, 
and we cannot but ho]>e that it will bavo a beneficial result in Some way or 
other 

A Hindu friend at Hcbli, through whom many Mohammedans have 
received tracts and, hooka, wutos on the subject: " l beg to inform you 
that I have received the books you forwarded to me They have all been 

■ i * v i . 


had; I have opbhgcd to give them my own copy, nut l 

renuire §$* be remarks j» IN you *ifl SChd 

Jf'C'Tn * mt nu ty>erof smell L^f n fvl? 10n Tt *°btd be very desirablo 

«. .MnsYsr sesaraa t j«7£ 
cCKrayjBfK a davysss 
bji «* sw£ari'*s?s:4r tvn 
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The intelligent Hindu, with another Hindu co-adju- 
.ei 

iducoa or tne system or can 


oar Government Colleges,) has himself entered the lists with 
the Mohammedans. The following account of a controversy 
held by them with the Cazi of Dehli, is extracted from the 
same .Report 


4 Controversy batmen « Birulu, and Qazt of Dekli. -This is a very 
interesting argument: it is the one refened to at page 12 of the last years 
Boport: and was made over to tho Committee hy the Hindu, who is desir¬ 
ous that it should be printed. It is entirely aggressive on the part of the 
Hindu, who carries the battle into Mohammedan territory; the chief 
ground occupied, being the insufficiency of tho cvidouce for the miracles 
alleged4o have been wrought by Mohammed. The argument opoua with 
a short paper by the Hindu, who states Ins doubts, especially as regards the 
44 splitting of tue moon,” and asks for evidenco. The Qa/i answers in„& 
paper of considerable length, endeavoring to bolster up the tottering 
edifice of traditions; and to explain away the damaging admissions which 
pervade 4 tho Koran. The Hindu rejoins in a long paper, in which hog 
completely demolishes tits Qari’s argument, proceeds to impugn the 
morality of the Koran, and Qlot.es with a decided expression of prater* 
enee for Christianity and its evidences. Tho Qa/i made no reply 
The Committee are preparing a short paper hy way of conclusion* and 
opportunity will ho taken to add something on tho insufficiency of the 
Historical evidence in support of tho Mohammedan traditions. The Com¬ 
mittee trust that this publication will lie received with accopt&tmo by the 
Hindu community, and with interest by oil. 


This work is now in the press : af^ roati 7 Qst important docu* 
ment was placed in the hands of the . ommittekuln tjme to be 
added as ah appendix. l< ^onaLts^of twenty-throe qhM$&sr 
sent by a Mohammedan of Kerach, to his brother Moslems, 
with the view of eliciting proofs—if any exist—of the truth 
of Islam* The paper opens thus, 

“ I was born a Mohammedan, and, at/ my twenty-fourth year, 

* am still of the'suine religion: but I now perceive by the exer- 

* cise of my intellect, that the MohamctiWati religion is false, and» 

* the Christian true: because there is no proof whatever of the 

* inspiration of Mohammed." He proceeds to state that he 
eonsiders Islam to he wanting in evidence and miracles ; that 
there can be but one true religion in the world given by God, 
and that if he neglects that, he incurs the perils of hell 
« Therefore lam urged by the fear of ftiture punishment to 

* ask the sages of Islam, if their religion be really true, to prove 

* it to me. And it is ijr * ‘den duty either to prove or ho. 

* forsake With th&wietf I nave prepared a few question* ' 
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* Almighty <Urd«t me to Hiauelf, »ndlet Him Ian diipleiMd 

* with mo I 

We believe this to bo the genuine effusion of an anxious* 
burdened spirit, and heartily join in its concluding prayer. 
The twenty-three questions embrace the grand points of con¬ 
troversy discussed in the Miz&n ul Haqqs and are short, but 
conclusive. 0 

Such appearances are encouraging. Wo receive them as types 
of the intellectual enquiry and spiritual thought now at work 
both among the Hindus and Mohammedans. A few singular 
Cases have risen to the surface and attracted our attention. How 
many similar instances may be occuriing, deep and unknown, 
among the masses of the people* we have no means of know¬ 
ing, It is undoubted, however, that more correct and exten¬ 
sive knowledge of Christianity is gradually permeating all classes 
of out follow-subjects, and that a slow, hut sure, advance towards 
enlightenment is in progress. It is true that, in the view of bu¬ 
sman agency, there arc more hopeful tokens among the Hindus 
than amongst the Mohammedans, but this should not discourage 
us from our controversy with the latter, which indeed must 
exercise a powerful, though indirect, influence upon the Hindus 
also. This important fact has been established by the contro¬ 
versy at Dchli. The Hindu, sickened by idolatry, turns to the 
other two religions which suriound him, and enquires into their 
respective claims, and we must be ready at hand to meet him 
with the proofa^fiOur mobi holy faith. It is interesting to watch 

the convincing*-Affects of a comparison be¬ 
tween the morahty of the Gospel ana of the Komri* apart from 
alj questions of external proof. The Hindu, who has cast off 
bis hereditary idolatry, is bound by no family shackles or Ra¬ 
tional prejudices to Islam, and if lus conscience be really awa¬ 
kened, the comparison of the two religions'—Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, cannot tail to be of essential service* and* 
under God’s blessing, to\ ad to practical results. 

We must not then grow weaiy in following this noble voca¬ 
tion, Britain must not taint until her millions abandon the 
$dse prophet, and the idol shrines, and rally around that eternal 
truth, which has been brought to light in the Gospel 4*t every 
point of contact with Islam, Christianity has the temporal as* 
aendancy. The political prestige of Mohammed ia departed for 
ever. The relation of France to Africa, and of Busina and 
Austria to the Turkish and Persian dynasties, mmm » a 
striking light the depression of Islam. But it is tp be 
that the yirtoual influences brought Into pto % tbfcsp 
jmpeart powem,ato,nompiMt«tivcJy pouyood Thu* 
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odttruptiang of Jfelj Crock and Roman Churches oinnofc but in¬ 
jure the usefttlness of any effbrtB made by Russia or Austria/ 
if any such be in progressj while the Government of the former, 
by their expulsion ftom Shusby of Mr, Pfandcr and Ids band, 
have oast aside the Protestant assistance tlut was co generously 
afforded by Germany. Little is to be hoped for from the Ro¬ 
man Catholics of Franco; and we have no inform ition of the 
proceedings of the Evangelical Churches thcie. They have a 
noble field opened for their endeavours in Algol ia, and ought 
not to be slow in occupying it. 

From this review the mind reverts with pleasure and with 
hope to the o(foils now made in British India. Let them bo 
prosecuted with patience, with vigour, and with dependence on 
the Divine blessing, and in due time lliat blessing will be vouch¬ 
safed. 

* A Ute fomnaJ illustrates tl\e prictieil tfi< cts of this eon option in a very p-tinfhl 
manner, Alter describing the long standing disputes lieiw ecu the Gicek and Roman 
Chinches, tor the Sacrod plates in Palobtlno, the malms and hitred wbitli not »R- 
frequentl) end in w Woody buttles even within the intei 101 ot the Churches,” and 
inspire the Mohammedans with, c ontempt and disgust,—the writer piocetda — 

“ The quauel of these monks and pugums has 1 itf ly i lilu d its gieatest height, 
Diplomacy ensued, On the one side the < hum of Home, and 1 1 anco, supported the 
demands of the Latins. On the other side the c ibint t ol St Ti teisbnigu defended 
the cause of the Greeks * * * The negotiations lasted a Jong fame. This Otto¬ 
man Torle was very embarrassed by these opposing cUuns, and knew not hotr to »e 
eoneile them. At length tho dmmt< appeal to h we bee n an tinged Tills a as the 
decision, Tirst, the L itms sh ill have the out* i key ol thegnnd church el JBethle- 
hm, and the two keys of the sale pates, &o * * * thus all the noise that haw 
been made, these Stntos, buttle», utgotiafcious, ibplometie^'S snatches, and Iona de¬ 
liberations of the Ottoman Porte, couionied-—shat IP ^ - ■Viahutiuii J two or three 
boys, the tfebncation of a silver slat, the pntidpation ltt hucjfi md &u<n a WWifiaiW 
tuent of an old edifice^ who* puerility 1 wna 4*£utv ? r~Ztoaay, £,h ittrndom, Apm, TSoR 
p IQi «. n 

This la the Christianity displayed oftoio theTmks, those iu< tho efforts made by' 
the Greek and Homih (mutches, such the contxast between oiu political aaroudutey/ 
and tho spUHual humiliation to which the cortoption oi our (aith has subjected u* { 
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A jit. VII.-— The Times Newspaper. 180®. 

A yeah ago, our brief remarks on the subject of the future 
administration of India, were introduced by quoting a touch¬ 
ing lamentation of that eminently liberal member, Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who had bewailed the sad fate of India, treated In 
general, by tbo House of Commons, as if it wore some minor 
colony, scarcely worthy of a moment’s consideration. The 
observations of the aged economist were not only perfootly 
just as respected the pabt, but they also prove to have been 
singularly prophetic; and that too in a manner which waslbardly 
to have been anticipated, unless the theory be adopted that a 
prophecy has a tendency to originate and cause its own fulfil¬ 
ment. In the present instance, the year scarcely completes its 
circle when, proh pudor> our Nestor himself catches the infection, 
and, oblivious of the rights of India, which he had so lately cham¬ 
pioned, most unceremoniously cuts short a conversation be¬ 
tween Mr. JJcrries and Mr. Anstey on the subject of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the laws and general management 
of our Anglo-Indian empire, by asking the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, not with reference to the East Indian 
Charter, but with regard to the future general policy of the 
Derby administration. A question of such universal scope, 
even If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been present, was 
not likely to. elb | every specific or satisfactory reply: but 
when Mr. ITT 3 ra«r ou . r , 111 ot in the House, the question was as 
apropos as would HP®??, ^he-trantition to a question as to the 
length of a lady’s n.°* , * the langc of a M’rnie rifle. The 

occasion waft favourctK -Wincing a sense of the importance 
of that investigation, wV he President of the Board of Con- 
tronlj scarce installed iir <* office, rose thifs early to promise 
the House; surely a m 4 * of encouragement to mduco him td 
persist in his avowed intention, would not have been out of 
place } and a timely show of cordial support #> Mr. Anstey, 
could not but have strengthened that gentleman’s laudable seal 
fur the welfere of our Eastern Empire; But the veteran chartist 
preferred an abortive attempt at catechising the u^derstrapneri 
of the ministry, and got bis due,—a quiet snub ptm mp 
Wtoify fbr his pains. This little episode of oohinskacy m 
however, perfectly intelligible. Last June we noted DoM J, 
Bussell's dhteenuon mod# of evading the weighty questions 
raised by Up Anete/e motion, and the premRui 
meat of m tactics of the Court of Directors, J&tiMfllh the in** 
ceitioos eagerness of Sir J, V, Hogg and Mr. 
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(he aoooippliflhiaent of their notion of a u satisfactory" inquiry, 
by early disseminating their ideas upon this important nub* 
ject, Whig measures, or promises of measures, like soap bubbles, 
had become proverbial; so that at that time a general expression 
of sympathy for India, at the expense of the character of the 
Houses of Parliament, formed as good and as safe a cloak under 
which to convoy homage, and adulatory remarks to the East 
India Directors, as the most astute friend of that body could 
have desired. The cravings of liberalism were thus cheaply 
satisfied, at the same time that Hr. Hume not onlj bo-prawodhis 
allies to the public, but also avoided compromising himself on 
the score of any real practical endeavours for impioving the 
administration of this great empire. The case was dines out 
when a President of the Board of Controul, new in office, but 
old in official experience, rose, and without any flourish or 
exordium about that “ body of very able, and very expori- 

* cnced men,” simply enunciated the fact, that it was " his mien* 

* tion, on a very early day, to move for a select committee to 

* enquire into the operation and result of the Acts in force for 

* the management of Her Majesty’s territories in India.” Deck¬ 
ed out with no prefatory compliments, this plain, straightfor¬ 
ward announcement betokened a puipo.no of acting rather than 
talking—of earnest rather than of make-believe; it waf even 
tree of the conventional compliment inherent in the j^iri^hra- 
sis used by Hr. Anstey; for, instead of ,f the territories under 

* the government of the East India Company,” there wee the 

akf,wter, and more regal formula of .territories 

“iM tyr.iKm 1 wiCSTaStSf;* Wta,' 

being, that, so taf ^ajactious opposition would permit them, 

\ the new ministry were bem on having no shams, Hr. Herries’a 
\ words were ominous of no ^itci -of-forra inquiry ; 

^portended no mere parade of - S^S^'f'Wmation, etbofeA- 
lized in the Leadenhall-street ^^r **VVgood honest inves¬ 
tigation, and an impartial / itli this great question* 

Hr. Hume, with his din li leanings, shrunk from the 
very shade of such a pt*, r /ility; and to divert attention* 
threw his sparrow-hawk at" nothing, or every thing, as tffil 
case might be. Meanwlule, the Times was blowing not 
cold with the same breath,--*C sttong and but little disguised 
parttahljfrfor the Court ot Directors was evidently somewhat 
painfully in conflict with a shrewd perception of the real ajfi* 
genezes of the case $ the wants of India, and of England aa mfr 

* pects India, Were but too much apparent, and difficult Wholly $0 
put aside j so, to reconcile antagonist influences, a Uttle |wmm 
was judiciously burnt, which, doubtless, wat Jffygfini JO? me 
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people of England, and to the m&tfnates of Leadenhall-strcot; 
but which could not have proved quite so agreeable to the 
senses of the new ministry, The Utter, at the same tune 
that the possibility of improving the Home administration of 
India was represented as most problematical, found themselves 
twitted with shunning a matter of paramount importance i 
and the anticipated noglect of Lord Derby and his colleagues, 
on so momentous a subject, was adroitly turned into a charge of 
deliberately sacrificing tile interests of India, to the satisfaction 
of a blind, uncalculating hostility to Free Trade. 

Keeping entirely out of view the consistency and justice of 
a charge gravely advanced after such admissions, there wa^ 
something galling in the purpose to which it was applied;— 
India made a lance for the champion of Free Tmdc, and rather 
unhandsomely dug into the ribs of the conflPative loader. 
This could not have been agreeable, seeing that as both comba¬ 
tants bore the same device on their shields—the Company’s 
lion, with his paw on the Crown—thoie was somewhat traitorous 
in the tilt, and, possibly, this passage of arms may have aided in 
procipitating Lord Derby into a measure which, unprovoked, 
hc Would evidently have preferred avoiding; namely, the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to take into consideration the future 
administration of India. 

TlpS measure, though only a preliminary one, seriously 
alarmed and too* by surprise the staunch adherents of the 
East India Company. They wore %ery confident, that the 
embarrassm''’* , >f a new‘Government, insecure in its 
lq,^A*wer, and sir ^against a fbrmidabJa enough work, 

opposition, would Sorby adm'kiistifex’ities by so serious 

without any of our ‘Anglo-lniau administra- 

an enterprises the «w , thetoae of the Utters to 
tiom the” citadels and considerable has 
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* advanced,” Thus spoke And pledged the head of the Adminis¬ 
tration; and Although crumbs of comfort are sought in the evident 
leaning of Lord Derby* the “ strong opinion,” which was implied, 
but not developed, it was felt by the interested advocates for the * 
permanence of the existing stato of aflame, that the point of 
the wedge was in; that able and sturdy men were at band 
to impart cleaving blows, and that the probable results 
scarce warranted the sanguine prospect hitherto entertained* 
and sedulously disseminated in India* that the directorial mono¬ 
poly of patronage and influence would outlive* for forty years, 
the conclusion of the Company’s trade monopoly. 

Lord Derby, on the subject of monopoly of patronage, spoke 
apologetically for the Court of Directors. lie seemed to feel 
that it was sJh|ak point, and labouring to place the matter 
in as favorab^Ni light as possible, he over-did it. Far be it 
from us to hazard a surmise* as to the venerable and patriarchal 
director, whom Lord Derby may have selected as tho original 
of his portrait; it may have been any octogenarian whatsoever 
of past or present times; but, certainly, unless there was a 
vein of sly, but subdued and dignified lmmour pervading, his 
remarks* the impression left upon the mind by the picture of Jiis 
Lordship’s drawing,—sous, nephews, and also grand-sonB, group¬ 
ed around the feet of a Lcauenhall-street sage, who is bolding 
forth upon the good things of their land of promise, India,— 
is not precisely that at which the Premier’s harangue ostensibly 
aimed. On the contrary, it, was well calculated to bring 
down upon his ideal patriarch the quotation that patronage* 
like oharity, “ will hardly water tho ground where it must nrst 
fill a pool,” and that; in this case there must be filled not one 
pool only, but thirty pools, before there could be an overflow of 
patronage to be distributed among those who were deserving of 
t, for the services 4hey had rendered. Thirty pools* each of 
that depth of sous* nephews and grand-sons* which* for some 
reason or other* seems always to appertain to those who have 
the precious liquid to dispense, undoubtedly swallow a 
great deal of patronage; and Lord Ellenborough mcontestablf 
had it all his own way when he quoted Bacon on so abstruse 
a problem. # We are not, however* going to repeat what 
we said upon this subject in September last; but we an 
tempted to give instances* and those very striking ones, illustrft* 
tive of the powers* of absorption of the pools in question* and as 
a necessary result* glaring instances of the "utter hopelessness < 

* of obtaining the lf§at (bom the Directors for the benefit of their 

* families/ by distfiteished servants of the Company sum of 
Iler Jdqjesty, who, though the best years of their JitfeSliad 
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been conspicuously devoted to India, had not the more pro¬ 
fitable merit of belonging to one of the thirty pools. This sub¬ 
ject, however, would bo a trifle too personal ; and the observa¬ 
tions it must elicit more caustic than might bo agreeable: for 
we should have to dissect the statement of Sir J. W. Hogg, 
“that an inquiry which had been instituted, had shown.that out 

* of 2,900 appointments, 1,100 were given to the sons of servants 

* of the Company, 1,700 to the sons of the nobility, gentry, and 

* professional men, and the rest were given, as they ought to be, to 

* the sons of naval and military officers in the Queen’s service, 

* and the largest proportion of .all to the clergy.” This sort of 
grouping goes with us for as much as it is worth, extremely 
Utile; but Sir J W. Hogg understands his craft, and he •must 
have laughed in his sleeve, at the simplicity of Sir R. Inglis’s 
gratitude “for his very valuable contribution of facts and 
arguments,” Having no wish or intention to wound individuals, 
we turn from the subject of the distribution of patronage, to a 
consideration of some of the more general views which were 
broached by Lords Derby and Ellenborough; the former noble¬ 
man with evident hesitation, and an avowed consciousness of 
his comparative ignorance of the vast seas of enquiry on 
which he was launching the House of Lords; the latter Peer, on 
the contrary, with a confidence and knowlege of detail charac¬ 
teristic of the man, and of his admitted ability. We cannot, 
perhaps, do better than make a few running comments upon the 
Earl of Ellenborough’s notice of motion ; not fbrogoing, how¬ 
ever, our intention of ultimately treating, in separate articles, 
if necessary, the several heads noted at the conclusion of our 
Second article, viz., the home branch of the Indian administra¬ 
tion j the Court of Directors; and the army, with its associated 
departments. 

Fictions, in the present day, whether judicial, or political, 
do not meet with much respect; their day is pretty well over; 
and every fresh inroad upon the still extensive territory of 
those two trusty allies, fiction and fallacy, is pretty sure 
of success. The advocacy of avowed fiction has become a 
forlorn hope, and he must he both a very bold and a very 
dexterous pleader who fights under that banner. How, the 
boldness of the Premier was apparent enough; but we think 
his dexterity failed him entirely, when, after a tolerably 
succinct review of the series of changes in the home branches 
of the administration of India, he dosed his retrospect with 
the following candid summing-up“ JVhen looting thus 
1 to the working of this anomalous machine, conducted* *n the 

* first place, apparently, by Directors, elected by a body of 
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* proprietors, who have little or no inteiesfc in the affairs of the 

* country which the Directors arc to govern ^conducted 

* again by those Directors under the controul of the President of 

* the Board of Controul,and literally reduced tobe, in fact, a sub- 
1 ordinate Government Board,—the question naturally suggests 
‘ itself, to what purpose is it to continue this complex and 

* anomalous machinery ? Why not vest the nominal authority 
e in the same hands which are now possessed of the real 9 and 

* why not altogether dispense with the unnecessary intervention 
f of the Board of Directors ?” This comes of defending a fiction; 
and the important question thus concisely and correctly put, 
will be readily enough answered by the public. Simplify your 
cumbrous and expensive machinery, which presents no advan¬ 
tage, except the sinister one of eluding zcaponsibility; and 
wipe off’ another legislative falsehood, another practical im- 

n 'tion on the people. There was more of dexterity in the 
ing article of the Tm* $ on this subject; but, of course, less 
Of candour. The defence of fiction is necessarily disingenuous, 
and that able journal could only escape a controversial dilemma, 
by having recourse to transparent fallacies, and to the assumption 
of that which is the main point at it*uo After stating that “the 
* Government of India, by the agency of the East'India Com* 

* pany, is a fiction, inasmuch as the real authority is vested in 
* the Board of Controul. which can dictate unconditionally to 
* the Directors,”—it asks the question, “ Why, then, should this 
* cumbrous machinery be retamed ? and why should territorial 
‘ dominion be nominally lodged in a Court oi Directors, when it 
‘ is actually exercised by a ministerial boardTo this most 
rational question it proceeds to reply, by adroitly confounding the 
essentially disconnected subjects of patronage and dominion,—of 
the first appointment of writers ana cadets in Leadcnhall-street, 
with the Government of India; and then concludes with doubting, 
whether * it will prove desirable to disparage an authority which 
* we are forced to preserve, and which must needs be the visible 
* representative of British dominion in the East.” This mode 
of reasoning is novel; the very question at issue is, whether this 
fiction of the Company’s rule, with all its acknowledged anoma¬ 
lies, must needs continue, or conclude; and because there is a 
general willingness to leave the bone of contention, patronage, 
whichJjas nought to do with sovereignty, a good deal in the 
hands of Directors, rather than wholly in those of the Crown,— 
to argue from this, that such initial patronage-holders must 
Dfmam the visible representatives of o«tr Anglo-Indian Empire, 
is to confound the administration of a mighty dominion with 
the function of satisfying some thirty deep thirsty pools pf sens, 
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nephews and grand-sous, to place the privilege of starting 
in life some fourteen or fifteen young gentlemen, bearing the 
honored name of their progenitor, upon the same footing as that 
of bearing the responsibility, and the honor, of the cares of an 
”overwhelming Empire.” The Commissioners of Excise enjoy 
some degree of patronage, so do various corporate bodies iu 
England; but we never hoard it argued, that auy of those 
corporate bodiei, in virtue ot their patronage, must needs be the 
visible representatives of British dominion. Argumentation 
of this description may bo all very passable as a jeu (Te&prit, 
but if meant for more, it certainly fails of effect Single-speech 
Hamilton’s book of Parliamentary Logic is not now very fre¬ 
quently to bo met with, but B( ntham's Book of Fallacies is often 
enough to bo seen ; and among the amusing parts of that work, 
the fallacies of confusion and fallacies of authority hold a high 
place. The Premier seems to have devoted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to the latter, and to have appropriated what Bentham 
designates the Chinese argument, glancing occasionally at an¬ 
other section, in which the hobgoblin argument, or that ad 
me turn, figures ; but the leading journal, with greater tact, has 
evidently been revelling in the former, taking care, however, 
to blend the fallacies of confusion with no small spice of 
those which belong to another department of this world-wide 
subject, and which the great purist has designated vituperative 
personalities, the fallacies ml odium. “ Of the fallacies belong¬ 
ing to this class,” says Bentham, “ the common character is the 

* endeavour to draw aside attention from the measure to the 
man ,* and this msuch sort, as, from the supposed imperfection 

* on the part of the man, by whom a measure is supported or 

* opposed, to cause a cm respondent imperfection to be imputed tp 

* tnc measure bo supported, or excellence to the measure so oppos- 

* ed.” However exquisite the use made of this, suggestive sentence, 
we hold it entirely irrelevant to the matter in hand, whether 
the impugner of Lord Derby’s laudatory remarks were influenc¬ 
ed by love or hate of the East India Company j the question 
with us is not whether the Earl of Ellenborough and the 
Court of Directors have a brotherly affection for eaoh other or 
the reverse. Judging from the articles of the Times on Indian 
affairs, it is dear that there is no love lost between the magnates 
of Doadenhalbetreet and the man whom they are pleased to con* 
dder as riding with the regal, against the corporate dement of 
Indian Government, and whom they seek to render Obnoxious by 
inculcating, that he is a partisan with the European army, 
a* against the Civil Service and the sepoys, These anijndriticfl 
jtte nothing to the purposes and ire venture* fo ptvdid* that, 
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ultimately, few thinker* will bo cajoled by recourse to such well* 
understood modes of diversion, but at last the simple question 
will be, how does this very obnoxious individual grapple with 
the monster fiction ? This is the question we propose to our¬ 
selves to answer, and we leave the adjustment of the balance 
of prejudice and hate* to those who have time and inclination 
for the discussion. If it be true, that a fiction of law may be 
defined, “ a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing of 

* legislative power, by and for hands which could not, or durst 

* not, openly claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced, 

* could not exercise it,”—wo affirm that a fiction of politics is 
singularly analogous, and that the consequences of the delu¬ 
sions it produces are practically far more noxious and objec¬ 
tionable. 

At the same time, we are willing to admit that the line of 
argument adopted by the leading journal, was for the time re¬ 
markably successful. Mr, Heines when moving for a com¬ 
mittee in the House of Commons, threw off the leserve which 
the Premier had deemed it expedient to ob&eive; instead of 
merely adumbrating his favorable opinion of the existing 
machinery of the Home Government, he spoke with more con¬ 
fidence than Lord Derby, and concluded his laudatory exposi¬ 
tion of the working of the existing system, by deferring# indeed, 
to the wisdom of Parliament to adopt any new mode of ma- 

a the affairs of India, which it might please to approve, 
, at the same time, “ he contended that the present was 
the test.” With the exception of Mr. Anstcy, others took up 
this key-note, with more or less of reserve, according to the 
party to which tbdy chanced to belong, and the possibility of 
the question becoming, at a future day, somewhat of a 
party question. But our fiiend, Mr. Hume, made out the 

S ots extremely comfortable on the whole! the Court of 
hectors imne< cable save on the score of irrigation and road- 
making ; made an auto-da-fe of the Board of Confront; and 
proposed as a panacea for the maladies of India# free Trade, 
ana that the Court of Directors should bo the Council of 
the minister of the day I This display of the “ wisdom of 
Parliament,” proved somewhat consolatory to the alarmed 
dependents of LeadcnhaU-street; but the Time*, rather more 
astute than its followers, and feeling the dangerous weakness 
of the cause, when it came before the public in such guise $ one 
in which the public might chance to perceive no great difference 
of opinion between an Indian Council, as proposed in the Upper 
House# and theTrorkingof the Board of Controul m pxoposefby 
Mr. Hume* with dm view of rendering the Court of Kirpotow the 
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Council, adopted the very extraordinary line of argument which, 
in order that we may not he said to misrepresent, we give in 
extenso, for the editorial is admirably penned, and its only fault 
is, that truth is misapplied:— 

“ The vast questions involved in the debate on Indian affairs were treat* 
ed by tho speakers in the House of Commons, on Monday evening, with 
more than usual earnestness, and by the House itself with its ordinary in* 
attention to lemoto dependencies. Any one uu acquainted with tho maimer 
in wbloh business is got through in tho House of Commons, would find 
it impossible to bohevo, that dumig a discussion involving the ^destiny of 
one hundred and fifty millions of people, whom Providence has committed 
to our care, it was several times difficult to keep together the forty members 
required to form a quorum. There was nothing about beer or highway 
rates* to interest tho eountiy gentlemen ; uo question of taxes or tariffs to 
aionse tho zeal of the man of commerce, free-trader and protectionist 
found no ground for contest in the affairs oi a Company whose exclusive 
privileges have long been cancelled; the dobato was only as to the 
affairs of an Erapue as largo as Europe, and five times more populous 
than the British Islands, for whose welfare we are responsible before 
God and man. It is sad to tlunk how little sympathy tho chequered 
annals of the East have laised, either m the minds of our leading statesmen, 
or of the great body of our legislators, from the tmio jrhen Burke almost 
schooled himself to feel as a Hindu, m his intense dosno to present to Par¬ 
liament and the country, a tiuo and lively picture of Indian manuers and 
tmffeiiuga. 

And yet we cannot imagine a study more fruitful in lessons of weighty 
and practical experience, and more neb m important insults, than a care¬ 
ful consideration of tho principles which ought to regulate the relations 
between us &b a governing state, and this vast and dependent empire. Shall 
the Government harvested, like that of our Colonies, m a minister respon¬ 
sible to Parliament for patronage and adraiimtiation?—shall the Government 
be more localized than it is, and less interfered with from home?—-or shall we 
adhere to the present system, anomalous, apparently provisional in its 
character, but possessing on its side, the testimony of experience, and the 
advantage of having been practically worked, and thoroughly understood '* 
Without pretendiug to solve this weighty problem, we may, without 
temerity, adduce some consociations which may tend to assist others in its 
solution. 0 

In tho first place, we may learn fiom tho scanty attendance on Monday 
night, how impossible it is that any minister, to whom the ifTairs of India 
may he Committed, should over act under a really efficient Parliamentary 
responsibility. India is proverbially the dinner bell of the Hottse The 
minister Will never setionsly dread bis responsibility because he is well aware 
that complaints agawBt him will always he made before thin, and inattentive 
audiences. The House will not understand the accusation or listen to the 
defends It is uot every century which produces a Burke; and yet even 
his genius and devotion were unable to prevent the prosecution of an Indi¬ 
an delinquent from languishing, and dying out Toe cose of our Colonies 
ought to ieacn ns this Inhabited by people of our own race# speaking ottr 
own language, connected by blood and affinity with many of ourselves, and 
possessing our Rational impatience of arbitrary and centralised power, thr* 
Colonists have never been able to interest Parliament m their behalf, suffi* 
cieufiy to make the Colonial minister feel the weight of a real responsibility. 
How then shall Asiatics# aliens m taco, in language, and in institutions, 
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and ignorant of, and unable to comprehend, our Parliamentary system, create 
for themselves that sympathy, and for their minister that consequent respon 
pibility, which persons, m every way so much more favorably Situated, have 
failed to obtain ? The oottditioo then, of governing India more entirely 
from home, would be irresponsible administration and patronage, the 
appointment of inoompetont servants, and the adoption ut ill-considered 
measures. The Colonies, up to a certain point, may be mis-governed with 
impunity, but in India we can neither afford to act with rashness, nor to 
persist with pertinacity, Tho stake is too groat, the game too hazardous, the 
consequences of failure too diaastions, to permit of our handing over our 
Indian Empire to irresponsible caprice and ignorance 

In the Colonies every one sees tho lemcdy for such a slate of things. 
That responsibility which is sought m vam within the British Parliament, 
is easily found within the walls of Colonial assemblies Make but the Go¬ 
vernment responsible to the Colonist, and its principal evil is remedied. But 
this analogy entirely fails when applied to India. Mr. Anstey does tudeed 
say that two establishments, ono in Cannon Row, and one in Leadenhall- 
street, are kept up to do that which the people of India can do better for 
themselves; but tliero will be very few found to echo an opinion so mani¬ 
festly at variance with tho teachings of experience We cannot look to 
self-government as a remedy for the difficulties of Indian Government, 
because that Government is established over a laco, which from the times 
of their heroes and derai gods, never dreamt of any rule except that of ap 
absolute Monarch. Nor can we tmst very much to native aid in directing 
the higher functions of administration. The extraordinary code of morals, 
which most Hindus possess, and which teaches thorn to consider forgery 
and perjury among tho most venial of offences, renders it quite necessary 
to place our reliance on something more trust worthy than native purity or 
integrity. 

It seems from this review, that we are diivcn to look for good Govern¬ 
ment for India, from sources quilo different from those on which we roly in 
regulating the affairs of tho British Islands or their Colonies An Xuaian 
Government, responsible to the natives ,ib impossibie,from their incapacity for 
self-reliance and union, and to Parliament from its ignorance ana apathy 
on all hut domestic questions. We must then be content, from necessity, 
to suffer our noble eastern empire to be ruled on principles which we would 
neither tolerate os applied to ouiselves, nor wish, if it wero avoidable, to 
apply to otbeis There is no help for it We may alter names and forms* 
We may substitute an* Indian council for a Board of Directors, and the 
nemo or Queen Victoria for that of the Honorable Company Bui still the 
result will be, that whereas m this country Government is guided by public 
opinion, in India its course must be directed by the personal character Of 
those to whom it is entrusted, and by the amount of their local knowledge 
and experience. 

The main problem then of Indian Government seems to be to select 
persons for the office of administering its different functions, possessed Of 
the integrity, ability, and humanity, requisite to counteract tho vices of a 
system of necessarily imperfect responsibility. It may be doubted whether 
this can be better effected than by the present plan, under which a leparfe* 
ment of the Government, and a number of gentlemen possessing local 
experience, act and re-act upon each other, so that each in some degree 
* checks and controls the other's motions. This Is a fit subject for inquiry 
and discussion; and any suggestion, which may have the effect Of derating 
i tho character of the Board of Direetois, by relieving them from the noose ’ 
pity of 'a laborious and humiliating canvass, or which could secure a better 
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disposal of the patronage, would be of the greatest practical benefit. Poasi 
bly, also, a system might be devised, by which the resent precedent of 
making writersbips the rewards of superior merits, might be extended At 
any rate, wo trust that tbo time of the committee will not be wasted in 
speculations bow to impart to our Indian Government an excellence which 
toe nature of things forbids it to possess, but rathor in the consideration 
how to tram and appoint executive officers possessed in the highest possible 
degree of those qualities which aio required for the direction of a semi- 
mvilized empire. It is, after ail, not so much by force of arms, as by 
superior intelligence and high character, that we govern and retain India, 
and the best reforms will be those which elevate that intelligence, and 
exalt that character, to the highest possible standard. 

Now reduce this argument to its simple terms, and it amounts 
to tins, tlmt because India is the dinner-bell of the House of 
Commons, and under existing circumstances, from the pre¬ 
sent difficulty of fixing responsibility on any ono, the respon- 
sibility of the President of the Board of Control to Parlia¬ 
ment is shadowy, therefore, no attempt is to bo made, by sim¬ 
plifying that complex machinery, which is a main cause of the 
evasion of responsibility and of the indifference of the bouses, 
to mitigate an evil which all deplore, and which evidently cannot 
be remedied otherwise. The question is not that of govern¬ 
ing India more entirely from home than at present. That is 
not practicable, and no one wishes it; but the real question is, 
whether the present wholly irresponsible, and avowedly anoma¬ 
lous administration can, by being simplified, be rendered prac¬ 
tically responsible to Parliament, and freed from those funda¬ 
mental errors of constitution, which render the defecation of 
the local administration of India virtually impossible. This is 
, the main problem ; and the matters advanced by the leading 
journal as the fit subjects for consideration by the Committees, 
are, however important some of them may be, quite of seconda¬ 
ry and ancillary importance. Moreover, they arc involved in the 
decision of the main problem as natural consequences of real, 
instead of purely fictitious responsibility. 

Throughout the debate in the Lpwer House, there was a con¬ 
stant reference, mentally, if not verbally, to the following notice; 
all more or less spoke at it. Although difibring in some essen¬ 
tial points from the propositions contained in this motion, the 
fact of its thus influencing the debate, renders a comment upon 
its provisions advisable. 

The notice is as follows 

the Earl of Elfonborotigh. To move that it is expedient to amend the 
laws relating to the administration of Indian affairs as followsf 

t. The l from and after the doth day of April, 1854, the connexion be¬ 
tween the East India Company and the Government of Iqdia do sense and 
detenalge, 
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2, That provision be made for the due transmission from India of tbo 
requisite funds to meet the dividends on East India stock, and the interest 
on East India bonds, and for the payment of such dividends and interest 
at the Bank of England on the usual days, 

5. That the powers now vested in the Commissioners for affairs of India, 
and in the Directors of the East India Company, iu legmd to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, be transferred respectively to a President of the Indian Counoil 
appointed by the Crown, and to the mombors of the lndiau Council elected 
as hereinafter mentioned, 

4. That the persons qualified to vote at the election of Directors of the 
Hast India Company, and all such persons as shall have actually served ten 
years iu India, as Judges in the Supreme Courts, or as Bishops, or iu the 
discharge of an ecclesiastical function, or iu any civil employment uuder 
the Government of India, or as commissioned officers of the Royal, or of 
the nativo army, or of the Indian navy, shall be entitled to vote at tbo 
election of members of the Indian Council ; provided that no vote at any 
such election shall be given by proxy, and that no person shall havo more 
than ono vote, and that every porsou claiming to vote shall have boon duly 
registered os a voter thirty days before the election. 

5 That the Indian Couuoil shall consist of twelve Members, elected 
for five yearn, ahd re-oligiblo; and that Yiino of such Members shall bo 
person'-qualified to vote at tbo election of such Council, by reason of actual 
service in India 

6. That the President of the Tndian Council shall have control over 
all payments made from the Home treasury, 

7. That an Auditor of Indian accounts bo appointed by the Crown. 

8. That one-fourth of all cadetships and wnleiships be sold at a fixed 
price; the cadetships at the discretion of tho Commander m-Ohief of 
Her Majesty's forces, and the writetships at the discretion of tho President 
of the ludian Council. 

9. That the Commauder-in Chief of the army in India, and of the nativo 
army of each Presidency, shall bo appointed by tho Crown, and that 
such Commandor-in Chief shall be ex-officio a Member of Counoil at tbo 
Presidency whereof he shall command the army. 

10. That the Crown shall, from time to timo, fix tbo number of the 
Boyal troops it may lie deemod expedient to owploy in India, and, 
that the whole charge of all such Royal troops shall be boruo by the 
revenue of India. 

1 b That the appointments of Members of tbo Council of India, and 
of theTouucils of the several Presidencies, be subjout to approval by the 
Crown, 

12. That the Crown alone shall have tho power of removing from office 
the Governor-Goneral, {tad the Governors of the several Presidencies, and 
the Members of tho Council of India, and of the several other Council*. 

13. That one Member to bo selected from the Presidency of Madrae, 
and one Member to be selected from the Presidency of Bombay, shall be 
added to tbe Counoil of India 

14. That provisions be made for defining the respective powers of the 
Governor General and of the Council of India, when the Governor-General 
shall deem it expedient to be absent from the Council. 

15. That provision be made for removing all doubt as to the power 
of the Governor-General to over-rule the Council whenever he may deem 
it expedient- 

10. That all appointments in India be made by the Go tor nor General 
and the Governors of. the several Presidencies; and that tho Indian Ooutt- 

* » jx l 
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ril ahull have power to cancel any appointment, and to direct the re-ap¬ 
pointment of any person removed without sufficient cause. 

15. That tho Governor Goneral and the Governors of the soverol 
Presidencies shall have the power of appointing military officers to 
situations in the Civil Service; hut the special grounds of any such 
appointment shall in oaoh case bo rocorded, and forthwith reported to tho 
Indian Council; aud at the expiration of one year, every officer bolding such 
appointment, shall bo deemed to havo retirod from the military service. 

18. That tho provisional appointment of a Governor-General ho 
deposited with tho Council of India m a soaled packot, to be opened 
nniy in tho event of death, resignation or departure of the Governor 
Goneral, with tho intention of leaving India 

J9, That all orders addiossod to India ho signed by tho President of tho 
Indian Council; and that the Government of India ho conducted in tho 
name of the Crown. 

There cannot bo a doubt upon the mind of any impartial 
person, that the tendency of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
sections of this notice are eminently calculated to annihilate com¬ 
plexity, and to simplify the Home Branch of the administration 
of Indian affairs ; to substitute responsibilty for irresponsibility, 
economy for profuseness; and to secure all advantages of the 
present system, without its manifold disadvantages, contradic¬ 
tions, and baffling involutions. In lieu of two Indian councils, 
in which the one paramount and controlling authority was 
always so composed, as to have not a soul in it practically 
acquainted with India, whilst the other, entirely subordinate, 
and only by fiction governing, was composed of sea captains, 
London bankers, and men of antiquated connection with 
India, these sections substitute one Indian Council, the 
President of which, as a member of tho ministry, must 
necessarily be directly responsible to Parliament, whilst the 
members of that Council, by its very constitution, must, in 
great part, be men experienced in Indian aflairs; and tbeir 
tenure of office not being permanent h\\t subject to a real, 
and not a#ominai re-election after five years of incumbency, 
there would be a strong stimulus to exertion and to effi¬ 
ciency* Every member would feel that the Council need 
not suffer under the incubus of a useless or ignorant man, 
beyond the period of the next election; whilst glaring cases 
of an intolerable nature would he open to remedy, under the 
provirions of the twelfth section, which lodges the power of 
removal in the Crown, and thus renders tho members of the 
Council, as well as its President, directly responsible tot the 
Parliament of Great Britain. This would be a great point 
gained, and one which last year was, in this journal, marked 
out as of primary importance. 

On the score of economy, not a doubt can be entertained of 
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the value of substituting one complete and efficient establish¬ 
ment, for two neither complete nor efficient, but very costly; 
that in Leadcnhall-streot being notoriously extravagant, and 
alone amounting to upwards of £132,000 per annum, m salaries 
to Directors (£7,558,) to secretaries anu clerks (£95,572) and 
contingent expenses (£28,972). Were its influence in originat¬ 
ing extra and unnecessary expense, traced through every depart¬ 
ment, and the burthen of pensions to homo servants also 
estimated, wo should be found far under the mark in considering 
that the substitution of ouc well-organized Council, and its 
establishment, for the two inefficient ones now existing, would 
produce a saving to India of at least £150,000 per annum. 
This sum, added to that which wo before estimated as easily to 
be retrenched from expenditure in India without detriment to 
the efficiency of administration, viz., £250,000 per annum, 
would give a total on the lowest calculation of £400,000 per 
annum saved to the State, and which we should rejoice to 
find devoted in equal portions to education, and to great 
public works in India. 

The advantages from such a simplification of the Home Branch, 
would not be limited to a real, instead of nominal responsibility, 
—nor to an economy favorable to the publicpurso.and not muti¬ 
lating real efficiency of administration;—but they would extend 
farther, and be of a higher order. Fictions cannot be worked with¬ 
out additional fictions; and they, invariably, entail questionable, 
if not dishonest evasions. Thus all the Acts of Parliament may bo 
searched in vain for authority,sanctioning the system of unofficial 
communications, styled “ previous communications.” These are 
an expedient for avoiding constant collision between the India 
Board and the India House ; but it is an expedient, destructive 
of the responsibility of either of these Boards, for it has the 
effect of blending aftd commingling the action and reaction of 
both upon any question in such a manner, that it becomes the 
interest of both, if it bo sought to ventilate a subject by 
inquiry, to mistify the public as much as possible. However 
divergent the opinions of the respective Boards may originally 
have been, they lose, in the course of these unofficial pret ions 
communications, tbeir individuality: and it would ofton bo 
extremely difficult to dissect the ultimate official dispatch, and 
to push heme responsibility to its proper quarter. Hence the 
battledore and shultle-cock game, in which theso two Boards 
excel before the Houses of Parliament, except when on an old, 
and front elapsed time, a pretty safe subject, a Hobhouso 
chooses to avow, that he alone did it, 1 . <?., lit the Affghan war. 
AH this is bad ; utterly defeats responsibility; arrays tiro 
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organized Boards against the public and on the side of mystery, 
and drives a coach and four through the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, which sought to render e.ich Board, both the 
controlling and the subordinate, clearly responsible for its 
own opinions, instead of inviting them to confederate for the 
concealment of their several views, and thus to shun individual 
responsibility. Section XXX, Cap. 80 of 3 and 4, Wm. IV., au¬ 
thorizes nothing but official and recorded communications, whilst 
Section XXXII. and XXX111. confirm this view, by the provi¬ 
sions they make in cases where representations have to be made 
by the Directors upon the orders of the Board. The act evident¬ 
ly never contemplated such an evasion of its intentions as that 
to which we have adverted, pud which is contrary to its whole 
spirit and purpose. The proposed Indian Council would have 
no need for any such questionable, if not positively illegal 
shifts. 

Though the modification now proposed,, he thus in general 
harmony with the views before expressed m this Review, some 
of the details, as concisely slated in the notice, appear to need 
revision or further explanation. Thus the nineteen sections of 
this inotiou leave it uncertain whether members of the Court of 
Directors are, or are not, to bo eligible to the Council of India. 
Now this is an omission of verj grave moment,for if Directors are 
eligible to fhc Council of India, the whole scheme is vitiated, 
and that separation between the chief dispensers of nominations 
to the services, civil and military, in India, and those charged 
with the control of Indian affairs,—a separation of distinct 
functions, which is essential to the future good government 
of India,—will not practically exist. Patronage will give the 
Directors a monopoly of the nine seats in Council, and that 
body will thus become far more mischievously influential than 
at present, from enjoying a permanent majority in a Council 
of greater direct weight ami dignity, than is the subordinate 
Board, now called the Secret Committee. This we regard as 
an omission calculated to increase vastly the difficulty of 
carrying out measures of economical and ministerial improve¬ 
ment in India ; and as one so quick-sighted as the recorder 
of this motion, was not likoly to have over-looked the point, we 
can only suppose that ho considered the first section effectually 
to prescribe against any Director being of the Indian Council. 
But this the woiding does not seem to bear out; as though 
the Connexion between the East India Company, in its cor* 
porate capacity, and the Government of India, should cease 
and determine by its provision on the 30th April, 1854, yet, 
there is nothing to prevent a Director of that Company, in his 
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private capacity* canvassing for a scat in the Indian Council, 
unless it bo clearly stated that they are disqualified by the fact of 
being Directors of the East India Company, which is not done. 
Either Lord Ellenborough is no enemy, or nis enmity was asleep 
when be recorded this motion, without a distinct disqualification 
of the patronage-dispensers from a scat in Council. Wo do not 
observe that in the notice, or in the speech in the House of 
Lords, the Directors of the East India Company are 1o be re¬ 
duced in numbers to twelve; but if this were the case, the greater 
increase of patronage, and therefore of influence, which such 
u modification would yield to the lucky twelve, would render 
the seat of eight or nine of them in Council pretty certain, if not 
of the whole round dozen. The proposition under this aspect vir¬ 
tually coincides with that of Mr. Hume. To the constituency, to 
whom the election of members of the Council of India is, by sec¬ 
tion 4, proposed to {be entrusted, we have little objection to offer, 
except that it might, in these days of rapid communication with 
India, bo extended with marked advantage to such persons, whe¬ 
ther in the services or out of it, as are possessed of a certain amount 
of Company’s Paper. None are more interested in the stability 
of the Indian Uovemment, and the proper administration 
of its affairs, than those whose incomes depend on the state of 
its public funds; and fixing this money qualification at a good 
high figure, say lis. 50,000, held at least two years by the voter 
at the time of registry, the number of voters on this qualifica¬ 
tion could never over-bear those qualified to vote on other 
grounds. This portion of the constituency, and this alone, 
should be permitted to have more votes than onq to each 
voter, and to vote by proxy, under carefully prepared rule* 

The suggestion is made with reference to a variety of 
considerations. Among them may be stated that it would, in 
a thoroughly safe riJaoner, give the wealthy natives of India an 
indirect voice in Indian affairs; would encourage them to place 
confidence in the public funds, and facilitate Government 
transactions, whilst, at the same time, it would give a higher 
value to Government Securities, than they could, in any other 
manner, attain. We arc convinced that were a vote attached 
to each £5,000 of Government Securities in a man’s possession, 
not only would Government Paper bo in greater request 
among the rich and influential natives of India, but also Untish 
capital would find its way much more freely to India than at 
present As the Government has guaranteed a certain pro$t 
upon the capital embarked in Kail Roads for India, the rule 
might be extended to all proprietors of stock of that description, 
Upon which £5,000 had been bond fide paid up; and, a# in 
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Government Securities, every additional £5,000 paid up should 
vest the holder of the stock with an additional vote. Such an ad¬ 
dition to the provisions of section 4 would work well for India; 
it would afford to those most interested in its peace and welfare, 
a voice, though an indirect one, in the controlling Council, and 
it would encourage the flow of British Capital to India, and in 
some degree make amends for annual drain on account of East 
India Stock and Bonds. The noble Lord, who proposed section 
4, and who, at the close of his administration, left the 4 per cent 
Government Securities nearly at par, a phenomenon not since 
witnessed, would surely not oppose a modification calculated 
to benefit India, and to facilitate the financial transactions of its 
Government; it might even possibly re-produce the wonder 
of the 4 per cents, being some day again nearly at par. 

However just his remarks may have been, as to the proprie¬ 
tors of India Stock representing nothing hut their £1,000 of 
stock,—and that of 1,800 such, not above one-sixth of the whole 
wore really connected with India,—these remarks could not 
apply to the holders of £5,000 of Indian Government Securities, 
or of £5,000 paid-up capital in Hail lioatls. Kieh, well-informed 
natives, public servants of considerable service and steady 
economy, and English capitalists engaged in developing the 
capabilities of India on her own soil, would form the classes 
enjoying the money qualifications; and these are the classes 
whose influence could not but prove advantageous to India. 
Such a step would be a safe advance towards the gradual 
admission of the natives of India to the benefits of self-govern¬ 
ment ; a.step in ijie right direction, that is, by the enlistment 
-of tiose whose wealth and general intelligence led them to 
appreciate the privilege of co-operation with the Anglo- 
Indian community, in the selection of fit instruments for 
the Indian Council. Wc arc aware tlfat difficulties of a 
minor character may be raised against such an extension 
Of the suffrage to India; but us before observed, in these 
days of rapid steam communication, such difficulties may be 
easily surmounted. 

The tendencies of the age being decidedly democratic, the 
fears of Crown influence, in matters of patronage, are on anti¬ 
quated bug-bear. The Crown needs all the adventitious strength 
that can be given to it, and though wc before advanced our reasons 
for preferring that the bulk of the initial patronage to Indian ap¬ 
pointments, should remain in the hands of a Court of Directors, 
it was on no anachronistic jealousy of Court influence. We see 
no valid objection to section 8, therefore; on the contrary, the 
promise of real advantage, both to the civil and the military 
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services of India. Three-fourths of the patronage remaining 
in the hands of the Court of Directors, the other fourth may 
bo conceded to the President of the Indian Council, and Her 
Majesty’s Commandcr-m-Chief, that is, to the people o( 
England in general. Our quarrel with the motion would be, 
that it leaves the present constitution of the Court of Directors 
almost intact: the basis their oicction in no way expanded; 
and, therefore, that the How of patronage would still hold oil in 
its old channels. Section 17 should have contained provisions, 
by which a Governor-General, and Governors of the several 
Presidencies, would have been vested with the power, not 
enly of appointing military officers to situations iu the Civil 
Service, but also of making use of the services of un- 
covonantcd residents in India, qualified by their attain¬ 
ments, their previous employment in subordinate lines of the 
service, and a certain period of actual residence. Section 17 
appears too to err in proposing, that at the expiration of one 
year, every military officer appointed to a civil situation, shall 
be deemed to have retired from the military service; for if 
intended as a period of probation, one year is too short p time; 
and moreover we wholly doubt the policy iu India, of divesting 
Government of the option of calling, when requisite, for the 
services of men whoso civil training and occupations, superadd- 
od to previous experience in the military department, have 
given them a thorough insight into the character and habits of 
every class of our native subjects. Such officers, instead of 
being struck off the roll of the Army, should be retained as at 
prosent on the list of their corps, and should, though regarded 
as supernumeraries, rise in their grades, and thus always remain 
available in case ot‘ emergency for active service. Whatever 
Martinets may say or think, such men often prove the best 
officers on service.* They need not be called upon, however, 
except in cases of emergency. The anomaly of some corps 
having more officers on their list than others, in consequence of 
having a greater number of supernumeraries on civil employ¬ 
ment, would be no detriment; as the promotion would be regu¬ 
lated by that of the officers with tne corps and on military 
staff employment, the rise of a supernumerary being dependent 
on the promotion of the officer below him in the regimental 
list. 

To section 9 wo have no other objection to make, except 
that separate Councils at the Presidencies, being wholly unne¬ 
cessary, only the Commander-in-Chief of the army in India 
should, ex-officio, be a Member of the Council of India; the 
Commanders of the forces at the minor Presidencies should have 
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a subordinate designation, and should bo regarded as the Lieu¬ 
tenants of the Commander-m-Chief. Section 10 is undeniably 
reasonable* for no apprehensions need be entertained, that any 
administration will ever keep one European soldier in India, 
more than is absolutely necessary. From the multifarious calls 
of our wide-spread Colonial Empire, and the smallness of the 
Koyal army, the fear is, that the Eusopean troops will always 
be too few. 

Sections II and 12 are both absolutely essential for the good 
government of India, and are in exact accordance with 
the view formerly expressed in No. XXXL of this lie- 
view. 

The same remark applies to section 13. But we entirely 
differ from the* purport of section 14, maintaining that the 
only provision upon this subject should be to cancel sections 69 
and 70 of the 3 and 4 V\Tm. IV., Cap. 85, and to establish by 
Act of Parliament, that the Governor-General of India, when¬ 
ever ho may proceed, must be accompanied by the Council of 
India. On some pretence or other, it is always voted expedient 
by a Governor*-General, to be quit of his Council; and nothing 
but a positive prohibition will prevent this most pernicious 
custom one, too, for which there is the less excuse, as the 
Governor-General can, in questions involving the safety, 
tmnquillity, or interests of the British possessions in India, or 
any part of them, whenever he may deem it expedient, over¬ 
rule the Council, and act upon his own sole responsibility. 
Although we are aware of no reasonable doubts that can be 
raised as to the distinctness with which such exercise of his 
discretion is, on momentous questions, by existing acts fully 
vested in the GovernOr-Geucral,—yet, if the acumen of lawyers 
has entertained doubts upon a point so clearly in our opinion 
foreseen and provided for, let the matter, by all means, be placed 
beyond cavil, and the provision called for in section 15 be mcon- 
trovertibiy established; but never sanction, directly or indirectly, 
ail expedient by which the Governor-General can act Indepen¬ 
dently of Ids Council by being absent from it, and thus perhaps 
virtually over-rule that body without there being anything to 
show that he has done so, and therefore with far less of per¬ 
sonal responsibility for his acts.. Indeed, if a Governor-General 
is to be permitted to shelve his Council whenever the humour 
takes him, it is a farce to talk of rendering the members of the 
Council of India responsible to tbo Crown; and the cost of this 
expensive, hut then useless piece of the administrative machi¬ 
nery, had far better be saved to tbe Exchequer, 

Wc hate no objection to offer to sections 16,18, and 19, 
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The object in view in this article was circumscribed to* a ge¬ 
neral and an impartial glance at the speeches and notice with 
which the discussion of the East India Charter opened in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. It will have been seen that we 
coincide neither with Lord Derby nor Lord Blleuborough, though 
we consider the recorded motion of the latter to have higher merit 
than the habit of indiscriminate vituperation is likely to concede 
to the suggestions of one who is regarded by all under directorial 
influence, much in the light that Luther must have regarded the 
devil when he flung hie inkstand at hira.^Tho contents of many 
an ink bottle have oeen hurled at this “ Arch-felon” who 


u In contempt, 

slight bound high om leaps all bound 
01 highest v all, and sheet witlun 


“ In contempt, 

At one slij 
Of bill oi 
Eights on his feet 

but we reserve our own “ patent Mordan,” with its sharp comers* 
until We sec whether or not a section 20 be addod to the no* 
tice, utterly disqualifying the patronage-dispensing body, the 
East India Directors, from having a scat in the Indian Council 
Formerly we laid down the axiom, that in order to secure a 
sound, wholesome, improveable administration for India, the 
independence of governors from the control of the dispensers 
oi initial patronage is absolutely indispensable. As the pro* 
posed Indian Council would have to exercise this supervision, 
whatever the advantages it offeie in simplicity, economy, res¬ 
ponsibility, and ease and rapidity of business, all will be vitiated, 
so fat as the welfare of the Indian administration is concerned, 
if this fundamental axiom be lost sight of; and therefore, unless 
all possible doubt on this bead wore removed by a distinct dis¬ 
qualification, we must regard Lord Ellenborough as the very 
best friend the Court of Directors have, and as insidiously 
working to invest th$m with a certain majority in the Indian 
Council, and thus doing his utmoht to enhance, secure, and per¬ 
petuate their direct and indirect control over e\cry thread of 
the administration. This point must bo prominently dwelt 
upon, for it is clear that among the unprejudiced and thoughtful 
Lord Ellenborough’s speeches lave made no transient imnreg* 
Bion. That able journal, the 8p$ctafor s by no means partial to 
the man, writes ,e The subject of India, which engaged the 

* attention of the Lords at the close of last week, has beeq 

* twice ag|ia pressed upon them by LprdEllenborougb. Itya* 



affiurs. Was not eqgsJUo himself, even as an orator, , He%, 
peered like (me the had been crammed in tyiMttr 4^’ 
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' ei°n> but had not fully comprehended the lesson he repeated by 
‘ rote* Lord Elk borough, on the contrary, spoke with the 
f weight of obse ion, practical experience, and matured ro- 

* flexion. AUc j being made for the exaggeration of his ama- 

* teur mililp ...sites, the view he took of the condition and wants 
r of our Indian empire was sound and comprehensive. His com- 
‘ ments this week on the war with Ava, and the abuses of the 
c Indian press, heightened and confirmedthe favorable impression 

* he had made. He placed, in a clear light, the rashness with 

* whicha quarrel with the Burmese Court had been precipitated; 

* the unseasonable time at which warlike operations have been 
‘ commenced; and our imminent danger of being led by the war 
1 into cumbrous and embarrassing territorial acquisitions. His 

* remarks on the Indian press were not less pertinent. That 
‘ press is too much in the hands of officials, and the reckless 

* manner in which secret minutes, and despatches of the utmost 

* importance, are published, has, on several occasions, been highly 

* detrimental to the public service.” Private communications 
from a variety of quarters corroborate the fact of the deep im¬ 
pression made by that nobleman’s remarks; and if further proof 
were needed, none could bo more convincing than the whole 
tone of the debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Ilerries’s 


motion for a committee. The speakers, whether movers, sup¬ 
porters, or opponenfs—a llerries, a Hogg, an Inglis, or an An- 
stcy—all alike spoke at the observations and the notice of the 
Earl of Ellen borough. We cannot, therefore, be too careful in 
disswWmg that Vobleman’s propositions, and in making sure" that* 
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**ncd and preserved, instead oemg eradicated for ever. It tins 
fundamental error be maintained, the tinkering in both Houses 
Will be waste labor, and sorry botchwork the inevitable result. 

The existing internal administration of India is as far from 
altogether meriting the black in which the Spectator arrays 
it as it is from deserving the coulmr de rose With which 
Mr- Campbell would clothe it. Whatever the proportion 
of evil, much or little, we defy a Governor-General, or Govern¬ 
ors, really to cope with the evil, and in any practical degree 
to remedy it, m long as they are under the thumbs of the 
fouNMd4wonty or thirty gentlemen, whose sons, nephews, and 
orand-sons form the administrative machinery. This is the one 
Knia spot which needs the knife, otherwise yon gahgwne the 
whole corporate system ; unless that he out out, away With the 
flimsy twaddle * of elevating the character of thfc *om of 
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* Directors, by relieving them from the necessity of a laborioub 

* and humiliating canvass f it is like telling a man writhing with 
spasmodic cholera to curl his hair by way of a remedy. 

Many most important subjects, which must press themselves 
upon the attention of the committees, as eminently connected 
with the future welfare of India, are untouched by the notice on 
which wo have been loosely commenting. The motion in ques¬ 
tion is a mere skeleton of a modified administrative organiza¬ 
tion, end does not aim at giving mine than the main matures 
of such a scheme. All-important as the primary wheels Of a 
Government may be, and essential as the true free-working of 
the parts of its mechanism undoubtedly is, still, after all, j on 
have only secured an engine, and how and to what purposes 
the engine’s power is to be applied is, to the full, as momentous 
a question as its fabrication. But for this ill-timed Buimoso 
war, the committees might have been congratulated on the op¬ 
portunity, which peace and the acquisition of our natuial fron¬ 
tiers afforded for contemplating India, uot as an empire to be 
won, for that is fulfilled, but as an cmpiio won and to be kept,-*- 
vast indeed* but compact, and the theatre on which the civili¬ 
zation, the arts, the knowledge, the religions of the East and 
West being in homly contact, mutt henceforth struggle for as¬ 
cendancy. The war ot material force being over, that of opi¬ 
nions and of mind remain# to be fought out, and is necessarily 
unavoidable. Narrowing the view to the empire of force which 
is won* are wo to ignore the empire of the moral, the social, the 
religious, which is not won, but which must be won if our rule 
is really to benefit the millions of India ? Or are the great 
ends of Government of this noble empire circumscribed to the 
comparatively paltry consideration, whether the thirty pools* to. 
which allusion has already been made, be filled to overflowing 
or not £ There arcP indications that some members of the com¬ 
mittees will take a more comprehensive view of the great sub¬ 
ject before them* 

The religious aspect of the question cannot be limited to a 
recapitulation of the increase of bishops and chaplains. When 
you have stated that there are three bishops* 130 English 
and six Scotch chaplains, you present a very inadequate 
idea of a single phase of this momentous subject We admit 
the great value of the labors of the chaplains of the Churches of 
England and of Scotland* among the Europeans in India* 
The effect and influence of the example of the European o©]fo* 
muuity upon the natives of India cannot be over-estimated $ 
and though wt concur to some extent in what Buxton wiqto to 
the Bishop<ffCatoutta.^ w I wafer mote ofa Quaker tfcptfbu 
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* are as to these Indian wars. I tow every one of them may he 
< called defensive, hat the principles and root of all ate aggtes- 

* Sion and conquest. I cannot conceive how our missions are 

* ever to prevail against the arguments of our cannon. Six 

* thcusanoHeathcn shun at Gwalior are a terrible set-off against 
f our converts j w —yet we have no hesitation in asserting that 
the peace-conduct of the European community is a far greater 
bar to the success of Missionary labours than the heroism of 
our troops on the field of battle. Equivocal as the causes of 
OUr present Burmese war may be, the slaughter in the stock¬ 
ades committed by our shot and shell, will not produce so violent 
an anti-missionary spirit among the Burmese, as would the rise 
of a Calcutta, or a Bombay at Rangoon, or, which is more pro* 
bable, the transfer of a Moulmeiu thither. Incalculably im* 

S ortant in a Missionary point of view is the bearing ana con* 
uct of the European in India; and hence the chaplains may be 
designated not only the allies but the follow-laboui ers of the 
Missionary, flow arc they selected? With or without refer* 
Once to the infinitely important consequences which must result 
from inefficiency, lukewarmness, and the neglect of their ever 
changlnp flocks? Are their appointments merely a question of 
directorial patronage, or of earnest endeavour to secure the class 
of men alone fit for such a field ? 

Ancillary to the regular ministry of the Churches of England 
and Scotland, is the con indention of the provision for the Chris¬ 
tian education of a very laige class, to whom it will not, for on 
Instant, be by anyone pietended that the Anglo-3 ndian Govern¬ 
ment scheme of public education for natives is applicable. What 
is the provision for the moral and religious training and education 
.of the children of our British soldiery? At best, utterly 
Inadequate; and Where, as in the European artillery, com¬ 
panies ore detached, there is no provision at all But fee as 
this Class Of children is, there is a still larger one which i* desig¬ 
nated Christian, and which' is to the full as much ntoqfea, 
except at Agra or the Presidencies. The Eurasian clerks in 
our offices, mil and, military, men worked from morning to 

« and toying small leisure for the instruction of their 
wnilies, now are their obildren taught and trained? What 
sort of .credit do they bring on the Christian name f Mow is 
this field occupied ? Yet really this class to souls, anil Standing 
on totoufe ground between the European and the native 

S hm conduct and example feeing topper* 

review and comparison, to no slight kdBto w* b% 
and Mutoroto impairingnulonc of fjte into** 
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No pne will argue* that these are fields on which Government 
may not, with propriety, encourage religiousaud useful education* 
No one will he hold enough—coward enough would fee a mote 
appropriate epithet—to reason that a Christian Government 
should here be ashamed of its religion and suppress it Why 
not then devote the £200,000 per annum, which may bo assign? 
ed, as has been shown, to education, to the various Protestant 
Missionary bodies, who will undertake to open schools under 
competent teachers, wherever our European soldiery arc station* 
ed, which also are usually the points where the Eurasian chil¬ 
dren are most abundant r la a lump the sum may look large, 
but divide it among the stations of the Bengal, the Madras, 
and the Bombay Army, with their European outposts, and then 
it will dwindle into a moderate provision lor so urgent a want* 
We write advisedly, the various Protestant Missionary bodies; 
because whatever denominationsJiave struck root in any neigh¬ 
bourhood, be they Church of England, of Scotland, or of 
America, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Wesleyan, 
let them, 51 willing, undertake the labor of the education or 
Christian children m the neighbourhood of their Mission head¬ 
quarters. You will thus secure able teachers, and at the same 
time secure for your Missionary teacher that sympathy, sup¬ 
port, aud society with his fellow-laboiers in another department 
of tie same field, which cannot but be encouraging and bene¬ 
ficial to himself and them. We do not under-rate the present 
regimental schools they are better than nothing, and now and 
then a tolerable school-master sergeant or mistress may be seen; 
but let any one turn to the pay and audit regulations of the 
armies of India,and a glance will satisfy him as to the utter inade¬ 
quacy of the educational provisions made by the Government* 
Wherever there are magazines, stations with European troops, 
Or considerable detashments, a good teacher is indispensable, and 
the regimental school-master sergeants might, where existing, 


Soph schools should be open to the natives, if they chose 
voluntarily to send their children. It would soon be seen that 
they worn he very well filled. Not one farthing Of the 
£200,000 should be assigned to the Government edM m 
established under the festering care of the Education Com¬ 
mittee. We would almost as soon recommend additional all 
to Jfce oriental colleges, where the « moral and religious 
mpective faiths?’ are supposed to bebehefloiaJJy 
m Mib na l m aa s and Hindus, with th^racticajvj 
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respects i» too s%ht to be appreciable oven at the seats of these 
ntma> matres of moral and religious instruction; whilst the 
Government system of education Is producing, with a small ad¬ 
mixture Of good, the results which Archdeacon Corrie foretold 
as the inevitable consequences of its establishment, all the evils 
of a vanity inflated with a superficial attainment of English, 
and a smattering of European science, without anything to res¬ 
train the corruption of the human heart and mind, and to check 
it in its excesses and extravagancies. Whilst the oriental colleges 
and the Government educational committee schools might be left 
precisely as they are, aid to such institutions as the Lawrence 
Asylum, or analogous ones formed elsewhere, would be quite in 
harmony with our proposal. Scientific institutions, such as Me¬ 
dical Colleges, schools for civil engineering in all its branches, 
but prominently for tho study of steam machinery and rail¬ 
road works, ana for all connected with canals of irrigation and 
navigation, are of course excepted from the obnoxious category 
of Government schools in general, and cannot, being thoroughly 
practical, bo too much encouraged. 

The cause of Missions may be left to England, to Europe in 
general, to America; but the Anglo-Indian Government, though 
maintaining its disconnection from any Missionary body as suen, 
need not sj|jprehend the dissolution of the*empire from evincing 
greater care than lias hitherto been shown, for the proper ana 
Christian education of the children of her British soldiery, or 
of that large daw, the Eurasians; albeit such sedulous atten¬ 
tion to tho children of these classes were exhibited through tho 
instrumentality of well-trained Missionary teachers. 

In the course of the opening debates on the scope and objects 
of the committees, it is curious to observe the tendency to con¬ 
found respect for the rights of others with respect for their reli- 


bound to show the utmost respect for the rights of all its sub¬ 
jects, of whatever creed or denomination; but by those same 
principles, it is equally forbidden to compromise Itself by 

It*. . « “ i j. x» * i_ “l* ____^.1 


Its own ( 
whatever 
breach of 


a system of education which* by being ostentatiously weeded* so 
far a* practicable* of Christian morality, is virtually to tho 
millions of India, a sacrifice on tho port of Goveronteftt of its 

own religion to that of its idolatrous, subjeOfo sM ¥» hot 
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even the merits of a sincere sacrifice; for as it id impossible 
to free our literature from the Christian elements, which, Often 
unconsciously to the writers themselves, pervade the works of 
British authors, so there is no little hypoorlsy in this pretended 
religio-neutrality of ground occupied. On this score we object 
to the Government system of education. Morally* its pretence 
of neutrality is a falsehood, it is a public and official tergiversa¬ 
tion, the more reprehensible, as the lie is in homage to Mammon. 
Wc are no advocates for making the Bible a mere lesson-book, 
nrtd for cramming it, with or without leave, down the throats of 
ail men ; but we do object to Government opening schools un¬ 
der false pretences, ana shrinking from avowing that, so far as 
Government is concerned in spreading the knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish literature and science, there was no intention of suppressing 
the Christian morality, which more or less pervades tho whole 
mass of all that is wholesome in the English language; and that if 
scholars objected to this, they could keep away from the schools. 
In India the question is not whether one denomination of 
Christians shall prescribe to others a course and system of edu¬ 
cation ; but whether, in the face of agreat i arioty of idolatioua 
creeds, some of which have been paramount in their day, a 
Christian Government shall alone be afraid or ashamed pf 
avowing its own creed, ami acting up to its principles We 
roundly asBert, that so far as the natives arc concerned, it would * 
be far better for tho Government to withdraw altogether 
from the fiold of education than to demean itself by a 
lie in homage to error and idolatry. If afraid to avow tho 
Christian morality and principles, which are tho very life-breath 
of all that is sound in the English language, let Government 
withdraw, and leave the field to those who are not afraid to tell 
and teach the honest truth, the Missionary-school teachers. 

How different frdta the open behaviourof either Mohammedan 
or Hindu, has been the conduct of the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment l We 'have before us an amusing account, furnished by 
a friend, of the manner in which a convert from Hinduism to 
Mohammedanism was not long ago received by the ruler of a 
Mohammedan court The durbar, the embrace, first by the 
ruler, then by the chiefs, the public festivity, and the unconcealed 
joy of all Moslems present, has something honest and open in 
it We have no wish to see, and certainly no expectation of 
seeing, Eord Daihousie hugging a Christian convert, passing 
Kim round for a brotherly embrace from each of the digni¬ 
taries of the Council j then handing him over for the zealous 
accolades of the Secretaries, with a whole line of saboedptyT* 
civil and military officials, and finally winding Op with $ gland 
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lighteth to honor. But, although we should bo extremely sorry to 
see a convert pul through such a course, the contrast between the 
exhibition of feelings m a Christian and Modern Court is 
remarkable* Our readers can picture to themselves thevhuddcr 
which the bare idea of such a scene would create both at 
Government House and in Leadenhall-etreet, and what appre¬ 
hension for the fate of the Empire would bo entertained. 
What t( wise saws” to ** our Governor-General in Council,” and 
what admonitions to the gentlemen of that Council! In 
short, though perhaps conventional propriety would forbid 
the word, the whole administration would bo thought, if not 
Called, madmen. Yet we venture to assert, that among the 
native community, Hindu and Mussalman, so extraordinary 
an extravagancy on the part of a Christian ruler would be 
deemed a perfectly reasonable and natural occurrence; and 
would excite no further surprise than the contrast it would 
offer to the worse than indifference, the unmanly dread which 
our rulers have exhibited in all matters connected with their 
own religion, and the degrading manner in Which, in homage to 
Mammon and idolatry, they have shrunk from acting up to its 
principles. Never did a more dastardly fear assume the mask 
* of prudence and respect for the religion of others. 

How far are the present revenue systems of India compati¬ 
ble With the progress of its millions, towards a state of higher 
wealth and civilization ? How far do facts bear out the 
corollaries which Mr. Hemes sought to deduce from figures, 
as to the growing wealth and merchandise-consuming ability 
of the people ? The first is a very serious question, and 
closely connected with the second; and the committees might, 
with advantage, give thought to both. 'Again, how far is 
the Legislation now piounpg forth from Calcutta, with a 
volume and velocity emulous of Parliamentary * acts and 
Of their rigmarole, suited to the wants and circumstances of 
Indi* ? The gentlemen of the two committees might, with 
xm trifling advantage to India, take up a few of these Cal* 
ou$frt.Acts# and having examined them, though we despair 
of their faring some of them* pronounce on the clearness, 
the precision, the absence of all redundancy, and the lucidity 
of arrangement which pervades them. The committees might 
,than ascertain at what rate per annum these regulations and 
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sn ignorant people shall have imparted to them even a glim¬ 
mering of the substance of the rapidly increasing civil and 
criminal code of laws on which their being and welfare depend. 
The committees too might, with no disadvantage to India* 
instead of being satisfied with the array of a few public works, 
sedulously made the most of on every occasion, ascertain exactly 
what is doing with respect to Bail Roads, whether those under¬ 
takings are on that comprehensive scale, which is best suited to 
the commercial, to the social, and to the political (i. e., the mili¬ 
tary) wantsof India. Opium cultivation, thanks to the portability 
of the article when manufactured, and to the highly remunera¬ 
tive prices it has long returned to those concorned in the trade, 
has been rapidly developed. Is there no prospect, by the combin¬ 
ed aid of artificial irrigation and of Bail JEtoatN, of bringing 
cotton and sugar under more favorable circumstances, both* as 
to quality, quantity, and cost, to the seaboard, to the points 
of embarkation? With little besides her raw agricultural 
produce left her, in consequence of tho annihilation of her 
textile fabrics, by the superior cheapness of tho British manu¬ 
factures, must India be stationary with reierence to the 
remaining staple dtnnmoditieb on which her welfare de¬ 
pends ? The case of the opium cultivation proves, that, 
however prejudiced it may be the custom to consider the 
native agriculturist, gain, that impulsive motive, makes him 
as ready to developeg|p production of any agricultural arti¬ 
cle, as the most cottoS*thirsty soul of the Manchester school 
could wish.. How is it, that America, with the cost of labor 
extremely high, has walked ahead of British India, so complete 
ly, .in spite of the cheapness of labout in the latter country ? 
Opium is the sole exception to the somnolency of the agricul¬ 
tural instincts of India: yet it proves amply, that when roused 
by remunerative returns, and tolerably favourable circumstances, 
there is both great elasticity, and great energy in the agricul¬ 
tural capabilities of tho people anifoountry of India. 

Connected with an investigation of these important consi¬ 
derations, would be the question, what checks the flow of British 
capital to India ? Is the alleged want of security remediable ? 
or in other words, are the Government measures and regulations 
at fault, or the character and institutions of the people, and 
the ignorance .of capitalists in England? 

The field! widens and expands as one proceeds, and we must 
confess, that the committees, if they put their shoulders to the 
wheel, with a heart to do their duty, will find abundance <0? 
important matters demanding their investigation, far more 
can be compressed, however sketchily, within the limit* of* jfc* 

* K 1 
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view article. Close, however, we cannot, without one warning 
remark. In the structure of this colossal Empire, the army is 
the iron column and rafter that forms the skeleton, and braces 
the whole vast edifice together; it is therefore both its strength 
and its weakness—its strength, if sound and well arranged ; Ub 
weakness, if there be faults in the casting and in the equilibrium 
of the parts. The question, whether tho armies of India 
should become in name, what they are in fact, the armies of tho 
Crown, is one of very grave moment, not with reference to the 
change of name, for that* in itself might bo made a high com¬ 
pliment to the armies who, on so many hard-fought fields, have 
borne tho Royal colors to victory; but with respect to the 
organic changes -which' might follow the transfer. Managed 
withjgytJ^sSftoiTlto the present constitution of these armies, and 
j^)rM!Jxcpcouliaritics of the conditions of service in India, the 
change might be highly advantageous for England, and no 
detriment to India,—on tho contrary, a benefit. But effect¬ 
ed under any nanow spirit of class or service jealousy, the 
result might be rapidly evil. For England it cannot but be a 
great disadvantage, in case of necessity, thaiLthe Crown, instead 
of having tho whole of its armies from whfflbe to select instru¬ 
ments, should he limited to a small portion, and that thus the 
country should be depiivcd of the services of trained and ex¬ 
perienced men, because two-thirds of the British army, and a far 
larger proportion of its artillery,are designate 1 Company’s troops. 
It is evident that, had the Indian armies been Royal ones, in the 
course of reliefs, exchanges, and the like, there would have been 
Uow, in case of conflict with any European foe,many an experi¬ 
enced officer available in England—a matter of no small moment 
in every arm; for of all trades, war is that in which experience 
is most indispensable, and usually most dearly bought. Though 
devoted to India’s welfare, we are national enough to wish 
England to derive every possible advantage from this great 
school of soldiery; and provided this were not done at the ex¬ 
pence of the efficiency of the Indian armies, and of tho good 
Feeling which fortunately pervades them, nothing but satisfac¬ 
tion could accrue from a measure calculated to improve the 
position of every man and officer in them, and to render avail¬ 
able to the Crown a greater mass of military experience. Wise¬ 
ly, generously* and judiciously, however, the measure must be 
carried out, otherwise tho present anomalous arrangement is 
under present circumstances best and safest. 

Instead of entertaining apprehensions that the interests of the 
Indian army would suffer by that body becoming an integral 
part of the Royal army, we anticipate the very reverse ; and 
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are ooafidont that in case of war m Europe, her India-trained 
oflicew would occupy an analogous position to the Africa-train- 
etl officers or the French army j and England would have as 
largo a field from which to select the men of established skill 
and courage as is enjoyed by any European state* France 
may boast of her African generals and officers; Russia of those 
who have served u the rough school of the Circassian frontier 
and in Hungary; Austria ot the soldiery that saved the empire 
when revolt seemed the spirit of every province; but the men 
who have fought against Afghans, who have shared in tho 
bloody conflicts with Scikhs; who have seen war in marshy 
Pegue, on the arid plains of the Punjaub, and amid the iron 
ridges of the Hindu Kfish and the Surtcid Rob, need not toai- 
Ute tfv,umparo^W ap,nontic w a f %* #<) tj r ,->rofession of arms 
nth those who, m the West, have learnt their o*,. #* Qm] *j 0 .. 
scenes and circumstances. The transfer of the army 01 
to the Crown needs, however, a more careful disquisition; a mere 
casual notice in the midst of other subjects cannot do the ques¬ 
tion justice, for it demands a grave, deliberate, and impartial 
review of the whole circle of its many most important bearings 
and associated difficulties. 


Non; —On a question involving interests ho vast and momentous as those that 
depend upon the rental of tho East India Company’s Charter, it seems noeessaiy 
that wo should brim; prominently before our readers, the principle on which tho 
Calcutta Review was originally established, and on which it has been hitherto eon- 
ducted. That principle is Catholicity , Tho Editor does not agree with ail the 
sentiments expressed in tho articles that arc inserted in its pages. It neems to be 
not out of place to reproduce here, with reference to the preceding article, and 
to such as may hereafter appear in our pages rcMpoeting the question of the Charter, 
a portion of the advertisement that was prefixed to our first Number:— 

•« Of the general principle*, on winch mir Rtouw will Ita conducted, IiUle need hr said In this 
plant, tw in ihc following pages they arc sufficiently apparent, hut there is one jwlnt, ttt con¬ 
nexion with this matter, on wliii h wo consider It oi so much importance to he clearly understood, 
that wo must here dovote a few words to an intelHiqlMe exposition of it, In the successive num¬ 
bers of this Review, then' is little doubt, that the quirk-wilted reader will detect many slight dis¬ 
crepancies of opinion. At the Mu uw is the organ of no party; and the Kditor perhaps the last 
of the many writers, meeting tether In its catholic pages, whose own views are worthy to he 
converted into a Procnuirt-bed, for tho mutilation of other men’s expositions, complete harmony 
Of tminion, on lesser points of taith, is dearly not to be expected. In full naturae* upon the 
character of our associates; Die soundness of thoir principles; the purity of their Intentions; their 
earnest aspirations after tho good of their follows, tho general ugreement of their opinions with 
our own; we are anxious, that each should express himself without restraint, especially upon such 
questions, as necessarily involve the putting forth of novel suggestions for the reform of existing 
evils, It is possible, that difiemnt writers may work, by diffenmt roads, towards the same gu« \ 
hud that dlfluront schemes for tho removal of existing abuses may he propounded in these paws, 
by different apostles of the same Reformation, We believe, that this, so tar from impairing tho 
value of our work, Will greatly extend the sphere of Its utility,” 

On a question, ot rather a multitude of questions, respecting which so * much may 
be said ou both sides,” we believe that we shall best fulfil the objects for which the 
Calcutta Review was originally projected, by allowing several honest and earnest n»ea 
to express thoir opinions, though their <wnti®ente should diner widely fro® eat® 
othei v and aW should differ more or less, from unr own.—Eo. 
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Aet. VlIl.^Atodern !»<#«, a s/iefcft d/* ike system of Civil 
Government* to which is prefixed some account of the Natives 
and Native institutions. By Georye Campbell, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. London. John Murray , Albemhrle*street. 

A book or pamphlet on India, or on any part of it, written 
with any degree of accuracy, or with any pretensions to style, 
would be almost certain to command a fair proportion of atten¬ 
tion at the present juncture. If a clerk at the India House, who 
had; hardly been out of tho sound of JBovv Bells for the last ten 
years, were, by permission of the Court of Directors, to compile 


a_on^ W acJjniniBtration, as gathered from a tour in 
wppei^ProviQces, during the cold weather: were a philanthro¬ 
pist to conjure up a dreary picture of misrule, or a grievance- 
monger skilfully to distort facts, in two or three hundred pages, 
tho publication in each instance would not fail to attract 
a certain amount ot notice. But here we have a goodly volume 
of 553 pages, touching on every topic of past or present in¬ 
terest in the histoiy of the Company, on which information 
is now desirable, and compiled from documents published 
under official sanction; and set off by a style, which, though 
not wholly faultless, no\er wearies or repels. 

We deem it the m#rc incumbent on us to notice Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s book at the present juncture, because the manner in which 
it has been handled hitherto, may possibly convey to readers at 
a distance an erroneous notion of its contents. Mr. Campbell 
has attacked the Indian Newspaper Press, and the Indian News¬ 
papers, in a body, have retaliated on Mr. ^Campbell. Xet the 
notice accorded to the fourth Estate in India, does not^ including 
the objectionable foot-note about Joti Peraad, which every 
one must allow should never have been written, fill more than 
three or four pages of the volume. Leaving therefore the 
Indian Newspaper Tress to fight its own battles, in Its own way, 
we proceed at once to survey some of the interesting topics 
grouped together by Mr. Campbell. 

When an Indian professional author challenges attention, by 
a voluminous work on India, we naturally inquire what are 
his credentials ? Where did he gain his information ? In what 
departments has he served ? is he one of the <* crack collectors” 
and ‘•capital district officers,” or has he delighted to pore over 
old Sanscrit inscriptions and Persian parchments ? Does he 
&w«r the Oriental or the English system of educating the 
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natives ? Is be Thelris nutritus an Argisf A north-west man or a 
Bengali ? One of the old or the new school ? An answer to this 
will be readily given, Mr. George Campbell came out to this 
country just nine years and a half ago. Having passed college in 
about five months, he proceeded to the Upper Provinces, where 
he was employed first under the Lieut.-Governor, and latterly 
under the Lahore Board, in the Cis-Sutlej provinces, a locality 
which,-—comprising some of the most remarkable tenures in 
India, the perfect village communities,'—when brought under our 
exclusive management, afforded him ample opportunities for 
the observation of that curious spectacle, the junction of the 
old and the new regime. Mr. Campbell, wo should state, is 
known to possess a strong turn for the exact sciences, and an 
excellent head for Eaw, We speak with a well-grounded con¬ 
fidence, when we say, that had Mr. Campbell been destined for 
the English Bar, he must have gone some way towards makingE^'* 
the family name, already illustrated by his uncle, to 
-vlaoe in forensic annals by thi^.J^i^.'^fiSlwen-known 

K Stf * roie -. But hl8 ' (W g[ e led him to India, before it 
jWwrtamed yVna d “L e rf eminence ho could 

U°»vo and ho is now known to the Indian authonties 

Economist, published 

th WeCcK T e quarters, that the styto 

of th» volume before us is not equal to that of those <*lek»t 
lettcra. Wflliont at once pronouncing bow forthesea effltions 
«tnv be correct, we will first enquire into the circumstances 
un L w bich the letters and the book were severally^ written. 
The crisis which drew forth Economist, tb :ugb tar j 
forgotten by our reldere, may be bnefly adverted to. A hsw 
and important war was going on between the ' 

amtots worthiest foe. The two rival armjoe tad 

: n « bloodv but indecisive battle, A tortres, as 

Stated as Bhurtpore, had just fallen, after a protracted weR^ 
The eyes of all India were fixed on thepam.bcweeu^ 
Chenab and the J belum. In one part of the Future there 

**? 
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were contending, was a province, not so fertile, perhaps, as some 
of our older acquisitions, but still of great promise, to which, re¬ 
markable for its climate, position, andcultivating population, tl»Q 
eyes of statesmen, of captains, and of administrators, had been 
turned with many an anxious glance. Lastly, to complete the 
picture, we had a nobleman of barely one year’s Indian ex¬ 
perience, but with the head to contrive and the hand to 
execute great things, who, fearing no responsibility, was quietly 
waiting, until events might enable him to carry out a measure, 
which, after the trial of three years, expediency cannot question, 
nor the strictest morality condemn* But at that moment the suc¬ 
cess of the General, and the intentions of the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, were entirely matters for speculation. Just then appear¬ 
ed a series of letters, in quick succession, showing their writer to 
possess an intimate knowledge of the Sikh character, of the 
tenant proprietors, and of the capabilities of the tract on both 
sides Sutlej. Condensed, vigorous, earnest and animated, 

these letters cOnui>i?ieiHo\DQur'forth on the important subject 
a flood of information not attains? h! n elsewhere. Thero wa8? 
evidently, no attempt to cram for the nion. The w^ er j, a j 
dealt with Jat agriculturists, and he knew ttiOUd^val^ aa ren t« 
payers: he had spoken familiarly with grey-bearded Sikh 
soldiers, and he foresaw that, under good management, they 
might be induced to settle down quietly in their villages; 
be had surveyed the extent of our frontier, and he saw 4 
that the time had come for one decisive step. Writing from 
the fulness of knowledge, gradually acquired and carefully 
digested, he had no need to refer to statements? to compare 
authorities, to weigh discrepancies, to reconcile discordant facts. 
He was on the spot, amidst the bustle of preparation, on a dis¬ 
turbed frontier, at an important crisis. Could another Punjaub 
emerge from the ocean, and become the Sfcene of two exciting 
campaigns, Economist, we doubt not, would be ready with 
another series. But it is one thing to write as the spectator of 
a great war, and another to condense from a dozen different ac¬ 
counts, oral and written, th i extensive subjects of revenue, civil 
and criminal administrate Tin the fourr Presidencies of India. 

A minute research into pts, a laborious inquiry into the 
various theories concerning rent-payers and rent-takers, a con¬ 
densation of documents procured from the India House, and 
of selected papers published by the Governments of Agra 
and Bengal, are not things likely to improve or embellish 
style. Moreover, a writer cannot be always straining after effect, 
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‘ Economist, and Mr. Campbell as a regular author* is no more 
than what might have been expected from the nature of their 
different tasks. But in the volume before us, barring a few 
blemishes, Mr. Campbell is always clear, always logical, and 
sometimes eloquent; and we hope, presently, to put before our 
readers a selection or two from tho more attractive parts of his 
volume, which shall fully convince them that Economist has 
not forgotten his cunning. 

It is no unpleasing task to trace throughout the volume 
before us. the views held by its author on various stock 
Indian subjects, which have divided, and must still divide, all 
residents in India, who take any interest at all in the welfare of 
its inhabitants, Mr. Campbell is equally removed, as it ap¬ 
pears to us, from the class who see in an English education, in m 
electric telegraph, in a line of railway, and in municipal insti¬ 
tutions, (good tilings in their way,) an adequate remedy for all 
social ills, and from that class, which at one stage of its exis¬ 
tence would have retained Sutti and sacrifices at Saugor, and 
at another would idolize and exalt tjbc old native character, and 
think that ryots could never be happy, except under the good 
old rule. Mr. Campbell's sympathies aic evidently with tenant 
cultiv^o3#q good hard-working village communities, active 
Punches, «w.d able -bodied lliannadars. He has no regard for 
over-grown zemindars, whose very name, when translated into 
English, is an imposition on the public, and who have appropri¬ 
ated to themselves all the good things of ownership, without 
touching, even with their finger, any one of its duties. Vested 
rights, time-honoured privileges, usurpation sanctioned by pre¬ 
scription, when interfering in any way with tho comfort of 
the agriculturist, find with him no favour, lie is no admirer 
pf men who will not work, and is much more tender to a *Jat, 
even though he should tell lies “ in a good-humoured” way, than 
to a Kajpfit spoiled by prosperity, though the latter, to the eyes 
of an enthusiastic admu'er, should exhibit a manly bearing and 
a chivalrous spirit. On educational questions, Mr. Campbell 
looks to the village Dominie and tho Vernacular schools, and 
would educate the more "aspiring student, by a course of useful 
science, for which he conceives the natural temperament to be 
singularly fitted, rather Jhan let loose on the country a host of 
young Hindus, steeped in Bacon and Milton* but destined to 
prove inefficient ministerial officers and inexpert^ thief-catchers. 
Young Bengal would clearly bo no favourite with Mr. Camp~ 
bell» end had he had any experience of the orcature’s upstart 
pretensions, offensive self-complacency, and down-right ill-breed¬ 
ing, he would have been more than ever confirmed m his views* 
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A desire to reduce the burden of taxation on the ryots, pervades 
the book; and this would be effected, bo says, were we to make 
native independent states contribute to the defence of our 
natural frontier, and to the security of India from external 
aggression; or would have been effected long ago, had we not 
been needlessly indulgent to the occupants of irent-free tenures, 
and in this way alienated lakhs of rupees. Hot that ho would 
interfere with the just and reasonable claims of faithful ser¬ 
vants of former Governments, or with grants devoted to religi¬ 
ous or charitable purposes, or with tne representatives of a 
really ancient landed aristocracy; but he would have all assign¬ 
ments to the Buckinghams of the East, to the u fiddler and 
buffoon” of some Oriental dynasty, to courtezans, and jades, 
and pampered favourites, swept into the coffers or the 
Treasury. 

In the Courts, especially in tlu* Civil Courts, Mr, Campbell 
sees great room for improvement; and in all he writes, 
there is a manifest tendency to asset t the claims of simple pro- 
lieduro, sound law, and subjfantial justice, over the straining 
after technicality, and the minute observance of forms, which 
are so apt to mik the decisions of unprofessional lawyers, such 
as our civil judges. On this subject there is a very valuable note 
drawn up while Mr. Campbell was in this country, which shows, 
how in civil suits, in non-regulation provinces, a judge may get 
rid of encumbering forms, masses of irrelevant facts, and tne 
whole tribe of professional rogues, mis-called Vakils, whose sole 
object is to make money, daiken the case, and mystify the presid¬ 
ing officer. Men who arraign the decisions of Company’s Judges, 
should make some allowance for the difficulties experienced, 
when the Bar consists of a set of low, cunning,* “ brokers in 
litigation,” as the natives call them, who are prepared to assert 
anything, and to deny, on principle, even flic plainest, clearest, 
ana simplest facts, advanced by their opponent 

The main axioms of Mr. Campbell’s social and internal philo¬ 
sophy, are, as we interpret them, that we ought to preserve jea¬ 
lously the interests of village communities^ that we should not 
commit ourselves to any decisive measure in revenue, before we 
have well ascertained our ground: that in police matters we 
should endeavour rather to detect the guilty, than be excessively 
apprehensive of the safety of the innocent; tliat mild, timid, and 
nerveless judges, who think that all policemen are practised tor¬ 
turers, ana that all docoits are unfortunate villagers against whom 
the policemen have a grudge, should find no resting,place in a 
judicial cutoherry ? that our business is to take the natives as we 
find them, to g\ve them free scope for the development of their 
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natural abilities, their quickness of apprehension, their readiness 
of hand, and their power to do much with small means; to 
avail ourselves of their services in those posts, which tho capa¬ 
city of the low-born to suit themselves to higher dignities, enables 
them to fill with success : and to abandon the preposterous no¬ 
tion that they, can readily be converted iuto self-governing 
Anglo-Saxons: a notion against which Sir T. Munro long since 
warned all Presidents of the Hoard of Control, and on which 
the Daily News , and some other English papers, scorn deliber¬ 
ately bent. 

Not less interesting is it to mark the meed of praise or cen¬ 
sure which Mr, Campbell awards to several in tho long lino of 
u Proconsul on Proconsul.*’ Warren Hastings is a man, who, 
thwarted by councillors, and opposed by the Supreme Court, 
held correct vioavs regarding internal administration, en¬ 
deavoured to do his duty, and met with persecution in return: 
and it is not uninstructivc to observe how in late years the 
tide has turned somewhat in Hastings’ favour, and- jus¬ 
tice is now done to his large local experience, his unshrinking 
firmness, and his statesman-likc views. Lord Cornwallis is 
a philanthropic old gentleman, who dealt in imposing 
generalities, and thought that a land-owner in one of our mid- 
laud counties at home, and a zemindar in a Bengal district, 
were men cast in the same mould. But ho knew what ho was 
about, when he had to deal with Europeans, and due acknow¬ 
ledgment is given to the success of his various enactments, 
and general administrative measures. Lord Teignmouth did 
what men in this country are constantly forgetting it is their 
duty to do, and that is, he gave a fair chance to the measures 
involved in the perpetual settlement, when once irrevocable, 
although he had been strongly opposed to that measure before 
it had passed. Let all functionaries, high and low, follow tho 
example of this high-minded, honourable, and excellent man. It 
is fair, that while any debated measure is still unpassod, Govern¬ 
ment should give to public servants an opportunity of stating 
their views for or against the proposal. But the order once 
issued, the fiat once passed, tho Draft Act once become good 
law, it is the imperative duty of every man, whatever bo his 
views on tho expediency of the measure, not to cast impedi¬ 
ments in the way of its working, nor to encourage an under* 
hand at factious opposition on the part of natives easily led by a 
superior, but by every means in his power, and by honest and 
hearty co-operation, to allow the obnoxious ordonnance a decent 
chance of success. We pass over the internal and external 
poUoy of subsequent Governors-General, until wo come to Lord 

i* l 
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William Bontinck. This nobleman, though regarded by Mr* 
Campbell as crotchet ty, and in some things impracticable, receives 
ample justice in the volume before us, for the depth, solidity, 
and excellence of his reforms. In his time all fees or commissions 
were abolished, merit rewarded, natives largely employed, 
educational establishments founded, courts simplified, a detective 
police organized for thugs and dacoits, vexatious transit duties 
abolished, and administrative reform promoted in all quarters. 
This, to say nothing of the one grand act, the abolition of 
Sutti, is a very fair catalogue of improvements, to be handed 
down to posterity, in connection with one man, and muBt place 
Cord William firsL in the ranks of Anglo-Indian reformers. 
With Lord William ends our financial prosperity. Lord Auck¬ 
land was a mild and paternal Governor, but his amiability was 
closely allied to what is termed by philosophers the adjacent 
vice of weakness. Lord Ilardinge Was, with the exception of 
his regard for education, a lighting man, sent, by the good 
fortune of tin Company, to save their empire at a critical 
period. Lord Ellen borough, wo must give in Mr. Campbell’s 
own words. After admitting his talent and ability, and allow¬ 
ing that he did much to infuse energy and method into sub¬ 
ordinate detriments, that he abolished vexatious duties in 
Bombay and Madras, and consolidated the system of Customs, 
Mr. Campbell rays: — 

But ho waa, al tin' 'omo timo, t>n anil inconsiderate, nhowed so 
mu oh littlr amt pnsoual hostility to tho civil employes of the State, 
added to his reform*. many im just, vi \ntious, aud unprofitable innova 
turns; spitefully diovo fiom office oi kept down so many men distinguished 
by former sei vices , raised to the most impel tant posts so many men utteily 
luexpoiumced, but dieting mhed by Ins impenal whim and favour, after tho 
manner of capiiaoua autocracies, devoted so much of his attention to 
pomp, meum&tanco, and pageant; and contrived to effect all tho evil so 
immediately, while he had not time to mature the good parts of hi*» project, 
that from all these cumes he, perhaps, did ttioio ham than good. 

We arc induced to think, that in the above estimate, and in 
Other occasional mention of Lord Ellenborough, full justice is 
not done to this nobleman’s great discernment as a statesman. 
He saw the coming events even before their shadows announced 
them; and there can be no doubt, that, eccentric as he was oc¬ 
casionally, and often unjust to distinguished men, he manifested 
great insight into character and capacity, and detected shams 
with astonishing correctness. But he made fearful havoc of 
the * acting allowances” of covenanted officers, and this fault, in 
Mr. Campbell’s eyes, is not easily pardoned. 

Wo observe, throughout, an indication in Mr, Campbell, to 
place men, regularly bred to civil business, and masters of all 
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minute internal details, higher in the scab of Governors, than 
men distinguished by striking political or diplomatic services 
In this he has our entire sympathy and hemty concur) cnee. 
To this day, in England, amongst ail persons who a tier t the 
slightest knowledge of India, there is ji tendency to think 
that no roan can attain to real eminence in the service, unless 
ho has been either a resident, an envoy, or an ambassador. The 
pomp and circumstance, as well tn* the high emolument -s of the 
office, have something to do with this. Scott introduces Miss 
Julia Mannering as reminding her fa tin r, the Colonel, of the 
times when they had their own chaplain at the •* Residency;” 
and something of the same feeling exists now. Olicntal di¬ 
plomacy, fights of elephants and tigers, ceremonious meeting", 
durbars, imposing khurrtiat, tied up with siher tin cad, repre¬ 
sentatives of Mogul sovereigns and great Malwatta Homos, 
wise vizirs with old saws on their lips important Mato secret*, 
female favourites, who govern the reigning prince, by the power 
of their charms as well as by true feminine tact and quickness, 
mumudst fjuddW) istikbah , and all the other high sounding^ 
phraseology—these arc the various topics to the >tudy of which 
the best years of a man’s life may be worthily devoted, and 
which may lead him, at length, to Pared ILoine ortoGuindy, or 
to a place in the Supreme Council. We entirely agice with Mr. 
Campbell, in thinking that a thorough knowledge of all the 
details of internal administratIon, ghes the best security 
for a man's efficiency as head of a large pro\inee or 
Governor of a Presidency. A man like Mr. Thomason is worth 
all the Politicals in the world. A man like Mr. .John Law¬ 
rence, regularly f( bred to the trade,” to bonow an expression 
from Economise will do more to organize a good system in 
a new and splendid acquisition, than the best Persian scho¬ 
lar, or the most experienced diplomatist. 

We are not sure that wo quite agree with Mr, Campbell, in 
what appears to us, liis opinion ot the relative merits of two 
great Indian Governors, Munro and Elphinstono. That opi¬ 
nion, it is true, is nowhere fully or forcibly expressed; hut 
from scattered passages, and notices of eitlmi, wo are in¬ 
clined to think that he places Elphinsfone above Munro. 
Certain it is that he defers to Elphinstone’s views on. revenue, in 
the same manner as a young member of flic House at home 
might defer to an opinion exprossod by the late Sir li. Peel, But 
he directly impugns the correctness of Munvo's views on 
revenue matters in the Madras Presidency. A writer must 
have groat confidence, who should venture to break a lance 
with a man whose knowledge was drawn from the fountain 
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head, whose’experience had been attained by an habitual inter¬ 
course, for months together, with villagers in the Baramahl or 
the jungles of Canara, and whose opinions, on delicate points 
of rovenuo, arc, to this day, looked on with admiration by able 
members of the Madras service. We have, however, neither the 
time nor the minute knowledge sufficient to go into the mat ter at 
issue between Munro and his “ wrong-headed” board,whose cause 
Mr. Campbell manfully espouses. Au reste , we must be permit¬ 
ted to think that Munro, as a Governor, bears away the palm, not 
merely from Elphinstone,but from every other member of either 
the Civil or Military Scivice, who became a Governor, being 
real cd solely in India. A person, of whom the most brilliant orator 
of the day said, that Europe had not produced a more accomplish¬ 
ed statesman, nor India, fertilo in heroes, a more skilful soldier, 
whose minutes are models of official composition, who is looked 
on by ryots to this day as their father, whose doings in the field 
with raw levies, contemptible means, and insufficient supplies, 
drew from one of his most distinguished cotemporaries a tri¬ 
bute of Ixuiest atCaration to “ Tom Munro Sahel, the master- 
workman, who was equally at home and in his place, whether 
he guided the civil administration of the Presidency, or in his 
owu manly and open fashion, criticised the military operations 
of the great captain, to the great captain himself—has surely 
claims to a rank in the Indian gallery of worthies, which aro 
hardly possessed by Elphinstone, by Hastings, or by Clive. 

To attempt to review, in succession, all the various subjects, 
which have been skilfully grouped, and lucidly arranged, by Mr. 
Campbell, would be too great a task This would lead us into 
every topic of interest which, for the last ten or twenty years, 
has been variously discussed in every official circle, or formed 
the staple matter for agitation by the press. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with briefly enumerating* the main features 
of the book, and reserve for more prolonged notice two or 
three points which seem to possess general interest. A 
lucid sketch of various tribes of Ilindus, with their in¬ 
stitutions and settlement in the Upper Provinces, clears 
the way for a sketch of the country and the people, as we 
found them, and affords Mr. Campbell scope for displaying his 
knowledge of the social characteristics of the Hindus and 
Mohammedans of Northern India, with whom his time of 
service has been chiefly spent This chapter will be found to 
contain a fair and candid estimate of the good and bad qualities 
of the natives, in winch full allowance is made for the kindly 
feelings which actuate them, in regard to the treatment of poor 
relations, and no disguise is oast oyer the general want of truth- 
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fulness, which is our worst opponent in every reform. • Next 
comes a chapter, written on the great principle, that before we 
can thoroughly understand the nature of our present rule, and 
the general system of our administration, wo must lnvo somo 
acquaintance with the legacy which the former masters of 
India laid left us; with the foundations on which we have 
reareda somewhat complicated structure, and with the machinery 
of native Governments, which we variously adopted or despisod. 
Our external policy, and the course of our internal reforms and 
improvements, are discussed in two chapters more. One chapter 
is accorded to the Government, as it now exists, under the last 
Charter, and another to the training, qualific itions, character, 
pay and efficiency, not only of the covenanted and nncovenant- 
cd services, hut also of the oificers of the police and revenue 
establishments. Two chapters more bring us through the land 
revenue in every Presidency, including the lately-settled Pun¬ 
jab, and the other sources of income, such as the opium, 
the excise, the salt tax, and the minor additions aliordcd by 
stamps, tributes, or local taxes. From a ehajjVi/r giving the Ilia** 
tory of our financial position, the student of Indian subjects 
will loiru the origin of our “ National debt,” and the state of 
the balance sheet as it now is, and he will derive materials for 
hope in the picture therein displayed. Two chapters more 
close the hook. One gives the police and criminal administration, 
the other the system of civil justice, and we venture to prophesy 
that the statistics of crime, and the details of our police manage¬ 
ment, will not be the least interesting to the English reader at 
home. It is of course not to be imagined, that in dealing with all 
the above varied subjects, the author can talk with the fulness of 
confidence, whieh careful personal examination and prolonged 
intercourse alone can warrant. But the theory which per¬ 
vades his book is, thslfc in spite of' local differences, for which 
he is disposed to make allowance, a striking similarity in 
general matters characterises the social system of India, even in 
localities and amongst tribes remote from each other. Bearing 
this in mind, as well as the faot, that Mr. Campbell’s experience 
lies mainly in the countries between the Jumna and the Sutlej, 
the reader, to whatever part of India he may belong, will find 
much to interest, much to instruct, and as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the comprehensive character of the book, something 
occasionally to be questioned. He will read a great deal 
tliat bears the irrefragable evidence of personal enquiry and 
local investigation, and a great deal more, that shows the pains 
taken to arrive at accurate information, by recourse to authentic 
documents. He will, in short, find to his hand the most copi- 
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oua details of the present Government of India, pAckett into 
the smallest compass, and explained in (he clearest manner. 

On no points docs Mr. Campbell’s experience enable him to 
t>peak with more effect, than on the revenue system of Northern 
India. In fact, the chapters on the revenue will be, to the Indian 
official at least, the most interesting of the book. They evince 
that sound knowledge of the just principles of settlement- 
making, which proves that its possessor can both w settle” a 
village satisfactorily and write a good book. Light is thrown 
on that troublesome question, as to the ownership of the soil, 
which has been so repeatedly discussed, not merely in minutes 
and reports, and newspaper controversies, but oven in Indian 
novels; and it is satisfactorily laid down, that various proprietary 
rights do exist together, and that “ different persons may have 

* different rights, duties or privileges, in the same thing or under 

* the same name.” These different kinds of tenures and rights, are 
then divided into four kinds, exclusive of jaglnrdars or tributary 
chiefs, and the mode in which revenue is collected, either from 
'G*villago*community under one head man, or from a perfect 
village community, democratic, self-governing, and a model to 
all settlement men, or from a village zemindar, or from the 
zemindar of a district, whose possessions may be as large as the 
thannah or the zillah itself, is then described with clearness 
and precision. But as there is no point by which Mr. Camp¬ 
bell^ powers, as an Indian author, are better set off than by the 
revenue system, so in that system there is nothing which is more 
attractive than his elaborate description of village communities, 
from their imperfect form under a head man, whether ho bo 
known as Patel, or MunduJ, or Mokuddutn, to the full-grown, 
well-developed, and symmetrical constitution, whore they ap¬ 
point their own managers, and acknowledge a due sense of res¬ 
ponsibility. On this latter subject, the Author is entirely at 
home. He speaks and writes as a man who hits conversed with 
Punches, instructed village accountants, watched the progress of 
agriculture, and even attempted it as an amateur, adjusted 
boundary disputes, arranged masses of records, touched the 
revenue due on account of Government to the last cowrie, 
and regarded with a jealous eye the entrance into a vil¬ 
lage, happy and united, of a stranger who would sow there 
the elements of discord, litigation and decay.. In no work 
that we know of, have the peculiar characteristics of these 
remarkable constituencies been depicted with so true a pen¬ 
cil, and in such appropriate colours. Every remarkable fea¬ 
ture of the village community is pourtrayed to the life- 
Their various degrees of strength and stability; their mar- 
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villous cohesion; tho organization which remained unimpair¬ 
ed, while successive invaders overran the provinces, and the 
Mahratta cavalry made forayB up to the very walls of Delhi ; 
the corn lands and the pasture grounds, on tho boundaries of 
which many a bloody affray has taken place: tho interior 
survey of the village, which records minutely the dimensions 
of every field, the name of every proprietor, and the nature 
of the various soils: the registry of rights, which enables the 
revenue officer to decide, at a glance, any point eventually 
disputed: the village banker, who has no landed interests, but 
who soon finds, that capital, under any circumstances and in 
any community, is strength: the village accountants, who have a 
three-fold duty to perform, to Government, to the proprietors, 
and to the tenants; the system, in short, which aims at a middle 
course, and studiously avoids the inconvenienco of dealing with 
each individual cultivator, ami the error of throwing too 
much now or and influence into the hands of a single land-hold¬ 
er ; tho joint responsibility and the common advantage—all 
this and a great deal more is so clearly set forth in the volume 
before us, that it ought to leave no enquirer into our revenue 
system, no young civilian commencing his work, any excuse 
for not thoroughly mastering the subject. Yol it may be neces¬ 
sary to warn some persons against inferring fiom tho picture 
drawn by Mr. Campbell, that theSc communities would be 
willing to undertake a joint responsibility, in ^subjects othor 
than the time-honored land-tax. Because Mr. Campbell has 
discovered a remarkable resemblance between a Jat village 
and axr Anglo-Saxon village (page 52), let no person imagine 
that he will find it an easy task to implant in a Jat communi¬ 
ty the energy, the self-reliance, and the self-government of'an 
English corporation. Wo are quite certain, from other parts of 
the work, that M# Campbell would be tho first person to 
protest against any such inf erence. The reason of the thing, to 
a person who knows anything of the native character, or who 
interprets this volume with common candour, is not far to 
seek. The land-tax, in the eyes of a good Jat, or indeed of 
any other decent cultivator, is the indefeasible, immemorial, 
right of the paramount power. It is the part of a good subject 
to pay it with readiness, so it be not excessive, as a tribute of 
obedience and an expression of good will. Where communi¬ 
ties, bound together perhaps, by the tics of easto, and certainly 
by mutual interest, have been used to the agencies of Punches 
and Lumberdars, from time out of mind, it is no wonder 
if a Government, anxious to adopt and improve the best instru¬ 
ments of the native system, can manage to make associatoa 
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like these to work wonderfully yell. But let any theorlt 
just try to induce a set of Rajputs, or even Mr. Campbell’s 
sturdy friends, the data, to assess themselves at two annas a 
head, to raise a sum for conservancy purposes: let him endea¬ 
vour to make them apply the self-governing principle to the 
digging of wells, the laying down of roads, the erection of 
schools, or the foundation of dispensaries—and see what the 
result would be. The reception such a philanthropic indi¬ 
vidual would meet with, were he to try first by persuasion, and 
next by “ salutary compulsion,” to carry out Ins favourite views, 
is not difficult to conceive. Were he w one of the prophets,” to 
quote a phrase to which Mr. Campbell is evidently partial, ho 
would infallibly be sent back from the village, by a demonstra¬ 
tion which would have nothing Anglo-Saxon about it, save its 
extreme vigour. 

The mention of these village communities, and of the great 
success which has attended their working in Upper India, brings 
us not unnaturally to a locality in which village communities 
are not, and to the system prevalent in the lower division of the 
Presidency, which is placed, in this book, in unfavourable 
contrast to that of Agra and the Punjab. It is almost super¬ 
fluous to say that there are no village communities, nor any 
very distinct traces of them, in Bengal Proper. Wo have 
head men in name, but hot in function, village gomashtahs, 
respectable and substantial ryots, with their bullocks and their 
buffaloes; but we have no Punches, no symbolical ploughs, 
no village officials, except the watchmen, who are invested 
with consequence, and are responsible to their constituents. 

It is clear too, from this book, that as matters stand at pre¬ 
sent, the vitality and efficiency of these tenures arc iu the highest 
ratio between the Sutlej and the Jumna, that they decrease in 
the Doab of Hindustan, becomo faint and Indistinct in the pro¬ 
vinces of Benares and Behar. and are entirely lost in the rich 
plains of Lower Bengal. No doubt, as the value of these com¬ 
munities was more appreciated, andas our revenue experience in¬ 
creased, we exerted ourselves to re-build, to construct, or to con¬ 
solidate them in the Lte settlement of the North West Provinces, 
and, the other day, in organizing a system for the Punjab. In 
these localities we found tliomoften instinct with life, endeared to 
the people, and understood by the nativo revenue authorities. 
We did well to watch them with fostering care, and to guard them 
from violation by men of pre-conceived ideas. But we much 
doubt, whether these communities had over any defined exis¬ 
tence in Bengal, whether in the last century we found even 
their frame or skeleton, whether if they ever had existed 
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in full force previously, we could then have pieced them 
together, and given to them coherence, unity, and shape* 
We are induced to think that what is now the case with 
these tenures, has always been so, and that they were either 
not generally introduced into Bengal, or if introduced, that 
they soon becime disorganised in localities to which they were 
not well suited. No Bengal collector, who valued his peace of 
mind, would wish to have his district over-run with these com¬ 
munities, if they could bo suddenly called into existence by 
some miraculous agency. Amongst a people whero litigation is 
far more common than in upper India,—where unity, or com¬ 
bination, or steadiness of purpose, in a righteous cause, tor one 
common object, is almost unknown, - whore subletting seems the 
normal condition of the agricultural population,—it is difficult 
to believe that these communities, if constructed ou the most 
scientific principles, could hold together for a month. Though 
it is true that various castes prevail more m some parts of the 
country than in others, that it is not unusual to find Bengal vil¬ 
lages inhabited wholly by Mussulmans, or by some low Hindu 
caste,yet we have not tribes who,like the Jats or even the unruly 
Itajpdts, herd together in particular villages, without inter¬ 
mixture, and have a natural adaptation to the joint system. 
But independently of our strong doubt 3 ! as to those communities 
being suited to Bengal, we see parages in the work bclovc us, 
which raise some uncertainty as to their superlative good cha¬ 
racter, and undeniable excellence. These will best be seen by n 
review of the objections taken by Mr. Campbell to the “ Per¬ 
petual Settlement,” under which he says that we have the 
misfortune to live. 

In all that the author says regarding the imperfect informal 
tion on which that great measure was devised, perfected and 
carried out, wo concur. The boundaries of estates were not 
defined. The capabilities of the land had no* been ascertained. 
The rights of under-tenants and small proprietors were not 
always duly protected, Herd Cornwallis vainly imagined that 
a landed aristocracy in Bengal would furnish, in every genera¬ 
tion, numerous specimens of the gentleman of the old School. 
The zemindars of the present day are an “ unthrifty, rack-renting” 
set of people, who oppress their tenants, and only care to make 
the largest profit possible. Many o£ tho advantages calculated 
on by the founder of the system, have proved visionary. In 
all this wo agree with Mr. Campbell, who laments over slighted 
opportunities, and great chances neglected, and who is lost m 
astonishment at the haste and presumption with which so 
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important a measure was disposed of. But we are unable to 
concur with him, when be assumes that the increase of popula¬ 
tion and the spread of agriculture in Bengal* are to be wholly 
accounted forlby "eighty years’ protection from external war, ” 
and by the ** absence of any great internal calamityor when 
ho thinks that the “ fertility, population, or productiveness of 
Bengal have, perhaps, been exaggeiatedor when he believes, 
on what data we know not, that rent, as distinguished from 
revenue, is " much lower ” in Bengal “ than in the best districts 
of the Upper Provinces” (page 321). 

Now we have to observe that large zemindaries have always 
existed in Bengal. They are to be found in the rent-roll of 
Akbar, where familiar names of families existing to this very 
hour, are mingled with others which have entirely faded away 
from amongst the landed gentry. It is true that when we took 
possession of the country, we found that a great deal of the 
revenue was collected by farmers or hereditary superintendants, 
whom we certainly metamorphosed into land-holders, with some 
degree of precipitancy, and whose descendants, in the third or 
fourth generation, are now the Roys and Chowdaris of large 
landed estates. The mistake, however, was not in the recogni¬ 
tion of these men as zemindars, nor in giving them perma¬ 
nency, but in neglecting to secure tbe just rights ana titles 
of others more nearly connected with the soil. A zemindar 
who knows that he can only bo turned out for default, even 
though he be “ rack-renting and unthrifty,” id a better man 
any day, than a farmer whose term is only for ten years 
or less, and who, at the expiration of that time, must give way 
to his successor. At the perpetual settlement, we had no choice, 
except to continue the farming system, changing the collectors 
at any time, or to recognize some set of cojjectoraasproprietors 
in the English sense of the term. The mischief was, that 
things were done in too great a hurry, and the condition of 
the under-tenants, and actual cultivators, was not properly 
understood. But these tenants or inferior holders, whose 
tights, Mr, Campbell says, have been u utterly swept away,” 
have rather emerged into a better position than they previously 
held, and have become village talukdars, or hold % Mourtm, 
or Mukarrari f or some other similar title. As to the poverty 
and misery of the actual ryot, so much insisted on by several 
Writers at the present day, we deny that matters are as bad as 
represented.' What strikes the eye most in any village or set 
of villages, in a Bengal district, is the exuberant fertility of the 
soiyS^luttish plenty surrounding the Gtihas&a’s abode, the 
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rich foliage, the fruit and timber trees, and the palpable evi¬ 
dence against anything like penury. Did any- man ever go 
through a Bengali village, and find himself assailed by the cry 
of want or famine ? Was he ever told that the ryot and hie 
family did not know where to turn for a meal, that they had no 
shade to shelter them, no tank to bathe in, no employment for 
their active limbs ? That villages arc not neatly laid out like a 
model village in an English county, that things seem to go on, 

J rear by year, in the same slovenly fashion, that there are no 
ocal improvements, and no advances in civilization, is all very 
true. But considering the wretched condition of some of the 
Irish peasantry, or even the Scotch, and the misery expe¬ 
rienced by hundreds in the purlieus of our great cities at home, 
compared with the condition of ryots who know neither cold 
nor hunger, it is high time that the outcry about the extreme 
unhappiness of the Bengal ryot should cease. 

Wo do not, however, charge Mr. Campbell with eneouraging 
any outcry of the above kina, but we are convinced that he 
has managed to under-rate the fertility of this province, and that, 
had he enjoyed the same facilities of observation for only a few 
months, in a good-sized district, within a couple of hundred miles 
of Calcutta, as he has enjoyed in Upper India, his picture of the 
Bengali would have been as correct, as graphic, and as animated 
as that of the Bunches, and their worthy constituents. 

The perpetual settlement is, theoretically, the kind of system 
most calculated to encourage the spread of agriculture, the foun¬ 
dation of new villages, the establishment of new hauts or bazars, 
and the clearance of heavy jungle.* There is no fear of eventual 
demand on thepart of Government for revenue on culturable land 
brought into cultivation, no jealous scrutiny, which counts the 
months and years that have yet to run, before the old settle* 
ment shall expire, tinder such a system, the amount “of money 
derived from laud, which circulates entirely in the district 
amongst the land-holder and under-tenants, will probably be very 
considerable. In a rich country too, where energy aud vigorous 
management are not the characteristics of zemindars, such a 
system would naturally call into existence a considerable num¬ 
ber of middlemen, who would continue to be suppoitcd almost 
exclusively by their rents. If this be granted as correct in 
theory, we have but to enquire what are the practical results of 
the measure. We find then, that in some districts the jungle 
has entirely disappeared, A man may go ior miles in any direc¬ 
tion, east and north of the metropolis, and see plains succeed¬ 
ing to plains, where there is not one bigah of uuprodmstivo 
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soil, and where many thousand bigabs give their return of 
two crops in the year, without irrigation, and without that 
careful labour which seems indispensable,, in the Upper Provinces, 
to successful agriculture. More new bazars, (a very profitable 
source of wealth, if the zemindar or talukdar only knows how 
to m.magc them), will be found to have been established within 
the last thirty years, than old bazars to have decayed, The cir¬ 
culation of money in the interior of such districts, is very con¬ 
siderable. The number of men who derive competence and 
consequence from the soil, is large. Is it fair to say, that all 
these results are independent of the perpetual settlement? 
But Mr. Campbell maintains, as it appears to us, two positions, 
Bomowhat incompatible with each other. He gives it as his 
opinion, that whatever increase, in wealth, population and culti¬ 
vation, has taken place in Bengal, has taken place in spite of the 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and he then concludes by say¬ 
ing, that after all, the “ fertility, population and productiveness 
of Bengal have, perhaps, been exaggerated.” lie at first seems 
unwilling to admit that the obnoxious measure has ended in 
the accumulation of wealth and the increase of rents from 
land,—both of which facts, however, he finds it almost impossi¬ 
ble to gct*over,—and then he throws in a qualifying suggestion, 
to the effect, that the highly-landed fertility of the Gangetic 
Delta is, perhaps, a highly wrought fiction. Wo do not say that 
ho acute a reasoner as Mr. Campbell deliberately places these 
two opposite statements in juxta-position, but we think that 
any person who will weigh the statements made in pages 320 
and 321 of the book, wiJLbe oi opinion that there is some 
slight contradiction in the text. Either, it seems to us, 
the perpetual settlement must have had a very beneficial 
tendency, or the fertility and resources of Bengal are such as 
it is almost impossible to exaggerate, or without personal in¬ 
vestigation, oven adequately to conceive. But it must not be 
insinuated in one and the same breath, that the perpetual set¬ 
tlement is a bad measure, and alluvial Bengal a poor soil. 

The truth is, that both causes, the productive resources of 
the country, and the tendency of the revenue system to add 
to those resources, have, probably, contributed to make the ap¬ 
pearance of the oountry what it now is. The famine of which 
Mr. Campbell speaks as having occurred just before the per¬ 
petual settlement, or, at any rate, just before we entered on the 
enquiries which led to that result, took place some twenty years 
previous to the rash act of Lord Cornwallis. But as a specimen 
of the comparative fertility of Bengal and the Upper Provinces, 
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wo will give first Mr. Campbell’s owe account of the amount of 
rents in the North West, and then our own account of rents 
in Bengal, drawn from personal observation and enquiry. In 
page 336, Mr. Campbell Bays 

Generally speaking, rents in the North Woet Provinces vary from %«, to 
HI. per acre; tolerably good grain land jh generally from U. to 10*.; good 
cotton land is not to be bad for less than 10a to 16#.; and sugar-cane land 
fetches up to Ihe highest price which l have mentioned, and oven more. 
At Nuginah, in llomlcuud, the sugar-cane land sometimes brings as much 
as 0/, 10a. per acre About one*third of the whole cultivated laud is 
irrigated from wells. 

If by rents we arc to understand tbe return of tbe land to 
the cultivator or the tenant proprietor, for the crop or crops 
which are sown therein during the year, we cun only say, that 
the fertility of Bengal, as compared with that of the Upper 
Provinces, is even greater than we supposed. The highest 
amount of good grain land with Mr. Campbell, is, in Indian coin, 
five rupees an acre, and an acre equals, on an average, about 
three bigahs. But tbe late crop of Bengal rice, reaped about 
December or January, frequently produces five, six, eight, and 
sometimes even ten rupees a Ligah, that is, in any case, more 
than treble the amount of tlie highest rate of grain land in 
Upper India. There is certainly some ambiguity in the early 
part of the passage just quoted, and we are not now certain, 
whether u care to understand the term rent as signifying the 
sum which one of Mr. Campbell’s Jafcs gets as the return of the 
crop of grain, or as the sum which he hands over to the village 
zemindar, if he has one, or as the sum for which land can be 
u had ” or rented by a speculator, or agriculturist; but we incline 
to the former interpretation. But there can be little doubt as to 
the statement regarding sugar-cane. This valuable product 
u brings/’ that is to say, repays to the cultivator, sometimes as 
much as seventy Shillings or thirty-five rupees an acre, in a 
favored locality in Bohileund. Now sugar-cane is extensively 
cultivated in maay districts in Bengal, where it requires’ consi¬ 
derable capital, labour, watchfulness, and care. But it is often 
known to pay at rates varying from twenty rupees to forty rupees 
a bigah, that is to say, at a rate which at the lowest much more 
limn equals, and at the highest far transcends the return from 
the most favourable instance which the author’s experience or 
enquiry can suggest. In fact, to satisfy all doubts as to the 
fertility of the respective countries, we think that an enquirer 
has only to glance at them. Independent of irrigation, care¬ 
less about wells, the Bengal ryot turns up his rich loam alter 
the first favourable shower, sows or plants his rice* and reaps 
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either one magnificent, or two very fair crops, from the same 
soil, within the period of nine months. In Upper India —venit 
vilmima rerum , hie aqua —irrigation is actually paid for in 
tracts bordering on the canals, or is jealously doled out by the 
village corporation, from the village wells. With all this, the 
one country is to the eye arid, barren, and desolate. The other 
speaks to the painter as well as to the farmer, and even during 
the hot season, appears to defy the virulence of the sun. In 
variety of crops, in fruits and in vegetation generally, the fer¬ 
tility of Bengal is patent to the most careless observer. Its sup¬ 
ply of rain-water, and the number of its rivers, give it an advan¬ 
tage, winch it is vain to arrogate for Upper India. The rota¬ 
tion of crops, which Mr. Campbell speaks of, as well understood 
in the Agra Presidency, is almost unknown in Bengal, at least, 
as a compulsory system, because it is not required. The never- 
failing rice crop covers the whole country, for one season of the 
year; while, in the cold weather, the variety of other products, 
nearly rivals the variety of crops in the Upper Provinces, where 
po one staple is so exclusively grown, as rice is in Bengal. Here 
wc have pease, mustard, oats, barley, three or four sorts of 
vetches, the sola or gram, millet, in short every thing but wheat, 
and in Behar even that. In these winter crops, the superior 
fertility of Bengal may, possibly, be not quite so manifest. But 
the Bengal Indigo confessedly ranks above that of the Upper 
Provinces, and in other kinds of cultivation, such as tobacco, 
mulberry, date trees, sugsir-canc, theretnras here are muchbeyond 
those of the North West. Then take the appearance of the 
villages themselves, the in-field, as old writers would have 
termed it, in contra-distinction to the out-field. What appears 
to a stranger a dense mass of unhealthy vegetation, which gives 
shelter to wild beasts and originatesepidemic disease, is,in reality, 
k series of productive plantations, such as, 1 in the course of a 
few years from its foundation, invariably spring up round every 
Bengali village. Groves of the mango or tile jack, shut out 
every ray of the sun. Clumps of bambus afford their owner 
the materials wherewith to baud his hut, or are, sometimes, when 
Water-carriage is available, carried to a considerable distance 
for sale, and even to Calcutta. Other fruit and timber trees, while 
they appear to cumber the ground, in reality greatly increase 
the rent, In short, when we consider the quick growth and 
large returns of the staple crop in Bengal, the shoals of fish that 
are yearly produced, not merely in every tank and river, but in 
every rice swamp, the redundant vegetation, the brilliant co¬ 
louring, and the comparatively small amount of labour which 
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is expended On the soil by the cultivator, it is almost impossible 
not to allow to BengAl a natural productiveness bordering on 
the marvellous. 

Leaving, however, the question of the relative fertility of Ben* 
gal and Agra, we proceed to notice a point bearing on the re* 
venue systems in force in either province, on which Mr. 
Campbell’s hook leaves us in little doubt. The point is, which 
system is, by its facility for expansion, and its adaptation to the 
generally improving circumstances of the country, best calculated 
to stand in the long run ? Now in this, it is clear to us, that the 
best system is that which makes land to be readily marketable, 
which affords scope for the employment of capital, which invites 
commercial enterprize and encourages speculation, which has 
no particular privileges to guard with jealousy, and no exclusive 
rights to protect* and which is not likely to break down as 
society advances, civil relations become more complicated, and 
foreign elements are mixed up with native ones. That such are 
not flic characteristics of the village communities, so much 
praised, and so suited to the Upper Provinces, we have abundant 
evidence from the manner in which Sir. Campbell almost fore¬ 
bodes their dissolution. After describing the system of the 
newly annexed territories in the Punjab, he warns all adminis¬ 
trators, that the village communities must be protected in their 
primitive integrity, and that the whole machine will go to pieces, 
if a stranger is let into the magic circle. After describing how 
the experience of the North West enabled us to manage mat¬ 
ters skilfully in the Punjab, ho goes on to say, page 345:— 

But there is one point, the practice on which is yet to ho regulated, and 
about which I am anxious. As the members are jointly liable and jointly 
Owners of the whole villago, I do not think that the land in possession of 
each is eo far a separate property that individuals can sell it to a stranger 
without the consent of^ho community. It never has been so gold; and it s 
we should ever in these territories have civil courts, such as those in the 
provinces, and the shares are sold in execution of decrees, a very great in* 
justice is done to the other holders, and the constitution of the village be* 
ing invaded, will fall to pieces; for no extraneous or dissimilar member 
will amalgamate in so complicated a machine. It ia wonderful that these 
corporations work so well as they do, but, while accepting the fact, tbs most 
useful and profitable fact, that they do work in their native condition, we 
must remember that we cannot engraft on them incompatible institutions, 
without spoiling all; and that in this way we have ruined and are ruining 
the communities in the provinces. No present debts were contracted on 
the faith of sale of landed property, for hitherto it has not been sold, and 
yet the cultivators have, as members of and with the assistance of the com* 
munlty, quite credit enough- It is by no means desirable to increase that 
credit by making their landed righto auctionaWe by civil process; m\t a 
course is incompatible with the righto, and even with the existence, et the 
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immunities ; 1 think it should bo as bofore, that if a man break down, his 
land goes to the community, who aie liable for the revenue Creditors will 
then manage prudently, instead of throwing money at careless proprietors 
in order to appropriate their landed rights, as is every day done in the pro* 
viaces. Some rights are of much greater value to tboir possessors than 
they will fetoh in the market, and should not be dealt with aitor our mer¬ 
cantile fashion. 

Tliis, to our thinking, is decisive. The tillages are models, 
so long ns they remain m their simple, original, and primitive 
shape. But there must bo no civil actions. Land must not he 
real property, by the aid of which ready money can be advanced, 
or credit be assured, and mercantile transactions be carried on. 
The collector is Uot merely to be the agent of Government, to 
reconcile boundary disputes, to warn dilatory cultivator^ that 
their shares will be taken from them, and given to men who 
can and will work, hut he is to stand over his village with a 
watchful eye and in a threatening attitude, to drive away all 
intruders from the hallowed ground. Can that system be so ad¬ 
mirable, as it has been described, where its first lital principle 
’’ acau j* dusiou of nil progress V Is tb.it body likely to possess 
^°°i ’its of vitality and advancement, which is thus re- 
wc , °i>e recruited entirely from itself, and which, if it 
ve P J Wto be renovated and revived from within, dissolves 
frl'litv of ll ^ corUGb i 11 contact with anything from without ? 
IStLtio'hI r n village community, carefully constructed, and 

Provinces and 0 * 1 lia ^ v0 or European officers well up to 
, iw»*W&te tf S rCftt credit on our executive Govern- > 
Zic oFthe Ml' 1 '*;? piolui'coftl^ fashion after wldch^ 
Tillages themsclveify "* ml % 0 \aya, and its lw> t °f \l‘*» y <.Llu. 
termed it, in deprecated. -® ut .the 

■ &»V 0 nformer? . Arc .3°j^good°aud hadcffects? 
ineritahlc hut yet tencficial interests of 

KS>’ -g< 

the theory aud mt I conton j„i ft tes such ends, 

which avows such maxim* , u(l 1 ^ perpetual settle- 
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as it stands, On the one hand, the rights of under-tenants re¬ 
quire protection from the overpowering influence of the zemin¬ 
dar, and on the other, intending purchasers require some assure 
unco, that if they purchase an estate, they shall acquire uot 
nominal, but real possession of their bargain, Every person 
conversant with landed interests in Bengal, knows too well the 
delays, and the inconveniences, and the numerous obsl ructions 
to be encountered by an Englishman or foreigner, ho* over 
determined, who wishes to become a proprietor of land. But 
these arc evils not beyond the power of reform, nor inherent in 
the system. Land may change hands by sale for default of 
revenue, by a decree of the Civil Court, or by private arrange¬ 
ments, without a cry being raised that the main spring of the 
revenue administration has been thereby damaged. There are 
no special immunities to be protected, no societies into which the 
entrance of a stranger is as a brand of discord, no complicated 
machinery which requires to be isolated, in order that it may 
work, Then again, take the farming system, or that of giving 
lands in ijarah , for a term of years, against which so much ha# 
been written. The eoinparativc facility with which this is 
effected in Bengal, has proved, especially to Europeans, of the 
very greatest advantage. Nothing is more common than for 
the managers of a large Indigo couccm, to obtain from the ze¬ 
mindars the farm of an estate, This facilitates the cultivation 
of Indigo, often leads to a more punctual realization of the 
Government revenue, and prevents sale by default, and is natu¬ 
rally connected with tho free circulation of capital through the 
district. Moreover, a measure of this kind may tend to im¬ 
prove the condition of the ryot. An Indigo-planter, who ob¬ 
tains a portion of an estate in farm, will be enabled to carry on 
his cultivation with much less opposition, a'* he deals with his 
own ryots, than one*who has to employ menaces in this quar¬ 
ter, and entreaties in that, and to exhibit a restless activity r 
everywhere, in order that the neighbouring zemindars may be 
induced to allow their ryots to sow indigo for him. The ryot, wi 
say, has thus a chance of better treatment, for no European win 
be merciless towards the cultivators in two modes, at one and th^ 
same time, in exacting his rents with severity, and in compelling 
the cultivation of indigo. Either there will be a remission in 
the severity of the collections, or there will bo no increase to the 
amount of land set apart for Indigo, But the rice land will not 
be encroached on, and rents harshly exacted, by tho same per¬ 
son, on the same estate. Under the perpetual settlement, all this 
is constantly taking place, and matters arc managed without 
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in Nuddea, the 84 Pergunnahs, Pubna, Bhaugulpore, Purneab, Balasore, 
Cuttack and the three districts of the Chittagong division. 

Nuddea.—‘D* fioiency Its. 18,014. In this district the deficiency is more 
than accounted for by suspensions from the demand against resumed 
rent-free estates to fcho amount of 20,748 rupees, pending enquiries into 
complaints of over-assessment. 

84- Pergunnahs ,—Deficiency Rs. 1,14,790. The deficiency is more than 
accounted for by old balances outstanding from Punchawungaon, about to 
be written off 4 as hnroooverablo. ‘ 

Patna —Deficiency Rs. 16,088. The difioieney is moro than accounted 
for by old irrecoverable items, somB reported aud some under report for 
remission. At the close of the first quarter of the succeeding year, the 
total balance was reduced from lts. 1,87,722 to Re 89,039, of which only 
Rs. 1,320 belonged to tho current revenue, and the rest to previous yeais, 
being the remains of a very large amount of old balances which havo been 
sifted and disposed of, principally dunug the past three years. 

Bhaugulpore —Deficiency Rs. 14,831. The Whole outstanding balance 
of Rs 90,646 was on account of current revenue, excepting Its. 61, and 
the whole was realised within the first quarter of the succeeding year, 
except Rb. 1,849 current revonuo, 

Pum&?7i.—Deficiency Rs. 47,061, Tho deficiency is much more than 
accQiintcd'for by an item of Its. 60,084 due from a single estate, the sale 
rUf which was reversed. The estate was re-sold, and the whole amount re¬ 
covered, within the second quarter of the succeeding year, within which 
period also the entire outstanding balance of Rs 3,33,296 was realized, 
excepting Be. 2,333. 

Balaton and Cuttack,— Deficiency, Balasore Rs. 27,966, Cuttack Re. 
22,680, The sales m those districts are held only half-yearly, and it was 
expected that the whole outstanding amounts would he realized in the 
course of tho second qu&iter ot the succeeding year, in the course of which 
such sales os might he necessary were to take place The Onttack province 
not being permanently settled, a less vigorous system of sales prevails, un¬ 
der the provisions of Act I. of 1846, than m the perm a in, Hly settled 
districts. The Board are in correspondence with the Government on the 
subject of altering the system in Cuttack, aud assimilating it more to that 
in force elsewhere. 

Bullmh.— Deficiency Rs. 68,954. In this district the whole outstand¬ 
ing balance, except Rs. 1,774, current revenue, was realized within the first 
quarter of the succeeding year. 

Chittagong ,—Deficiency Rs, 19,758 The ontire balance outstanding 
At the close of the first quarter of the succeeding year, was not more than 
Rs, 11,628, two-thirds of which was nominal, aud required only to be 
adjusted in account. 

A—Deficiency Rs. 49,748. In this district, Rs. 15,477 remained 
still unrealized at the end of the first quarter of the succeeding year, with¬ 
out any sufficient reason, which was duly noticed to the Collector at the 
time. , 

And again, as to estates sold 

Three hundred and fifty estates more wore sold in the year of report, 
than in the previous year. The increase was in the Patna, Dacca ana 
Murehedabea divisions, but chiefly in the divisions of Bhaugulpore and 
Chittagong. In the Cuttack division, the number was less; and in Jensure, 
oeariy the same as in the preceding year. The average jumraa sold was 
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about one-half of that sold in the preceding year, indicating that though 
the number of sales was greater, the mehals sold were of smaller extent 
1’bo proportion of tbojumma sold to the whole revenue demand was less 
by one-third in tbs year of report, boing 0 annas, 0 pto and a quarter. 
The proportion sold in the Murshedabad, Dacca, Patna and Chittagong 
divisions was greater, and in the other divisions it was less, but in no 
division, except Patna and Bhaugulpoic, was it so his.. '** to deserve 
notice The prico realised was more than quintuple of the rental or jura- 
ma, whereas it was only three and n half times the jumma the previous 
year. The price tealued was about the same m the Dacca division, little 
more in the Cuttack division, considerably more in tho Bhaugulpore divi¬ 
sion, and double in the Patna division; but m tbo Chittagong division 
it was somewhat less, and considerably less m the Jessore and Mursheda- 
bad divisions. The lowness of the puce is particularly apparent m the 
disluots of Jessore, Nuddoa and 24-Porgunnahs, in the Jessore division, 
the districts of Fubna and Rajshabye, in the Murshedabad division, and 
the districts of BullCtah and Tipperah m the Chittagong division. In 
the districts of Jessoie, Nuddea, Pubna and Bulhiah, the purchases on 
account of Government of detenorated estates at uomiual puces, probably 
affects the total sale puce, hut the cause at tho low pnoo ohtaiued in the 
24-Pergunnahs, Tipperah and Rajshahye, is not so apparent in none of 
these districts was tho number of mehals sold, or tho number purchased 
by individuals, remarkable; nor was either the pimnis sold, or tbo demand 
for the realization of which sale was bad let curse to, such as to attract 
particular notice. 

We must now take leave of this part of tho subject, and 
regret that we have neither lime nor space to follow the author 
through many other topics of equal iuterest and importance. 
On one point we are, however, slightly at issue with him, and 
that is tnc value of the time spent in “ college,” as it is termed. 
On this we are told (p. 208):— 

At the commencement of tho career of the young civilian in India, the 
Government have a very ingenious plan for at once fully developing, and it 
may he, expending all his bad qualities it is judged that he must read the 
languages to fit him for the public service Be therefore remains for a 
timo “ in college,’* it ia called—that is to say, he lives and amuses hint- 
self as he likes in Calcutta (Madras, or Bombay, as the ease may be); and 
once a month, if he find no convenient excuse, drives to the college (tbh 
shade of that established by Lord Wellesley, now let out for morohanfaf 
warehouses) to give the examiner there an opportunity of ascertaining bow 
he is getting on; but for die first year at least he is literally n6t any fay 
required to do any tiling. On the contrary, he is allowed for passing many 
times longer than is necessary. Calcutta is an extremely pleasant, gay, 
and expensive place; he receives within a fraction the same pay as a work¬ 
ing assistant; has always at the first a certain amount of credit ( and 
there are glorious traditions of the doings of former days, when the service 
uas a service, and a few thousand pounds of debt was a trifle. The privi¬ 
lege of remaining to enjoy all this, instead of being forthwith banished to 
a remote up-country station, depends on not passing; and being for the 
first time their CWh masters, all who are either naturally fact, oy tag* any 
lurking propensities that way, capable of being developed by judicious 
temptation* stay in Calcutta as long as they can, lead an Ktyf Mp*M 
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life, and get into debt, not, ns of old, when native bankers trusted them to 
any amount—that magnificent credit has gone by—but they go to banks 
and money-lenders A. goes security for B, B. for 0, and 0. again for A. 
They get money on usurious terms, and sufficiently into debt to intorfera 
very seriously with their future prospects, for fast men seldom turn good 
managers, and, promotion being slow and pay diminished, they do uot soon 
got dear, 

The time allowed for passing, may admit of curtailment, and 
the test of qualification of being improved, but we deny that a 
residence lu Calcutta inevitably entails a load of debt on tho 
young civilian, and we must not forget that there are worse 
temptations, more lasting evils, and more contaminating influ¬ 
ences to be encountered at “ remote up-country stations/’ than 
at the metropolis of India. The expense of Calcutta, it is not 
incumbent tor every body to incur. Tho pleasantness of its 
residence, consists in the very legitimate advantage of good 
hpusca, interchange of ideas, ami choice of society. The gay 
doings, beyond a few evening parties in the cold weather, and 
some admirable [amateur concerts, arc comprised in those huge 
dinner parties, which are fortunately not now so much in vogue 
as they once were, and which remind us of Talleyrand's satire on 
Geneva. " Genete est etmuy’euse; n’est ce pas ?” said a friend to 
him. “ Suriovt quand on s'y amuse ” was the reply* The young 
civilian of the present day may live with a friend, or relative, or 
with companions of the same tastes and pursuits as himself, 
without invariably leading an idle or dissipated life. The College 
records of the last few years, especially of 1850-51, present us 
with several notable examples of young men who have taken high 
honours in the languages of India, current and classical* and who 
have established a complete mastery over that book learn¬ 
ing, which must be an important auxiliary to a good knowledge 
Of the colloquial, and which, certainly, could not be so well at¬ 
tained by any other system, at a more advanced period of the ser¬ 
vice, or in any other place. The advantage, too, of having a 
flair sprinkling of orientalists in the covenanted service, is not 
to lie under-rated, although we attach paramount importance 
to familiarity with the vernacular, so repeatedly ond so justly 
insisted on. Again, wc must not lose sight of tho good effects 
of bringing young meu, who ere to fill responsible situations in 
the dWfcry, w contact, not only with tne seniors of their own 
profession, who are congregated at Calcutta, but with enlight¬ 
ened members of different professions, with the most enterpris¬ 
ing of the mercantile community ; with all the talent and the 
acumen of the English Bar. That society will bo most liberal 
H thought and action, which is composed of a variety of ele- 
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meats, where the leading members are not solely the ornaments 
of the mess-room or the cntcherry, but are, some of thorn, 
men who have attained to eminence in various walks of life. 
Men who affect to sneer at the restricted and narrow views 
taken by residents within the Mahratta ditch, forget that a 
figurative w ditch ** inevitably surrounds ail those who are too 
much shut up in one social circle, whose conversation is con¬ 
fined to discussions with others who have been employed all 
day in exactly the same pursuits, who know nothing of the 
healthy friction of opinions, and cannot sympathise with the 
bustling energy of men devoted to other aims than their own. 
Can it really be thought that the best way of opening the mind 
of a young man of nineteen or twonty, would be to banish 
him to an up-country station immediately on his arrival ? Is it 
right that the dispositions, predilections, steadiness of charac¬ 
ter or otherwise, of the doacn civilians who annually report their 
arrival as members of the Bengal establishment, should be 
known to no one of the leading functionaries of Government, 
by wlueli they are afterwards to be employed, to no one of the 
heads of society? We are ready to make every allowance for 
the danger of the peculiar kind of temptation to which a young 
man is exposed, for the space of a year, in Calcutta. He may buy 
expensive horses. Ho may spend more than ho ought in jewel¬ 
lery. He may waste his time. But, supposing, on the other 
hand, that ho docs think it incumbent on him to do something 
for his pay and allowances, he will have such opportunities in. 
the metropolis, as he will find no where else. Here are good 
native scholars in all the languages in use on this side of Zudin. 
Many of the men, who have acquired any distinction iu any 
one branch of his own service, arc assembled here* He may 
consult men who Jiave been crack collectors, revered judges, 
and magistrates well versed in the intricacies of provincial crime. 
He may be kept straight by the general opinion and example 
of society, large, influential, and comprehensive enough to have 
considerable weight on individuals, and not large enough for 
units to become absolutely invisible. If climate proves inimical 
to his constitution, as is often the ease during the first year of 
residence, when the test is most severe, lie has the proximity of 
the ablest and most experienced of the medical sendee. If no Is 
to keep up his Bullish ideas of reverence for the Sabbath, he 
finds Churches rising in every direction, frequented by a com¬ 
munity amongst whose failings a want of regard for sacred ob¬ 
servances, or a want of substantial charity, is not to be number** 
ed. Taking then the chances of temptation and check, tty Are 
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content to sec young men run their career in Calcutta. 
But all the above would Mr. Campbell and others do away 
with, if we arc to attach meaning to his observation that the 
collegian, when appointed assistant to a magistrate and collector, 
commences the education winch he should have received at 
first ? He would apparently deport every man on his arrival, to 
the society of the half-dozen individuals who compose a Mofus- 
sil station, to he subjcctdl to every variety of training which 
fancy can suggest, and to learn forms before he knows things. 
No doubt a colloquial knowledge of the languages will not bo 
attained within the walls of Fort William College, But there 
are other points to be considered in aiming at efficiency, besides 
conversational fluency, and tbero is no reason why a man 
should eventually speak the language less correctly and gram¬ 
matically, because when in college he has translated the 
Bagh-o-Bahar with accuracy, and turned into very fair 
Bengali a piece of good English prose. The same reasons 
which make Calcutta the fittest place for the residence of a 
Legislative Council, its wealth and size, its various professions, 
its number of liberal-minded inhabitants, all of which have 
been repeatedly set forth, by all the powers of reason and language, 
whenever it is gravely announced that the seat of Government 
is about to he translated to the North West Frontier*—make it 
also the best place for the previous location of every young 
civilian attached to this Presidency, whether his future lot shall 
be to preside over lynches, or to keep lawless and powerful 
zemindars in check, or to spear hog on the vast churs of 
Eiistern Bengal, or to kill tigers in the Rohilcund Terai, It is 
not the mere presence of an English statesman and four reve¬ 
rend councillors, with a staff of secretaries, that invests Calcutta 
with its importance as a metropolis, but it is the variety of 
information there attainable j the bustle and activity of its divers 
professions, its eloquent bar and its free discussion, which make 
Calcutta the fittest place for the deliberations of the Supreme 
Government of India. Where the heads of society are well and 
judiciously located, there can be no great harm in placing in 
that locality its Junior members. This is different from re¬ 
assembling the disjecta membra of Hailcyhury in an Oriental 
college in Tank-square, or from isolating a young man from all 
hts contemporaries, by a summary deportation to the Mofussil. 
The present system, which prevents a second fusion of combus¬ 
tible elements into one mould, and does not re-unite all the 
turbulent spirits from quarters C and B at Haileybury in the 
buildings in Tank-square, in proximity perilous to the peace of 
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its inhabitants, but which at the saute time retains every one 
within the pale of society, appears to us, though liable to sun¬ 
dry obvious improvements, exactly to liave hit the happy 
medium. 

In all that Mr. Campbell says, about the deficient traiuiug 
of the service, of the intimate connection between tbc civilian 1 * 
pursuits, amusements, and duties, of the aptitude tor business, 
which is generated by tbe gradual systematic education enforc¬ 
ed in every department, and of the opening for improvement in 
the judicial system, we entirely concur. We stand m asto¬ 
nishment at the complete transformation effected iu men, who 
formerly were notorious at lladeybury for disturbing the rest 
of its professors, for breaking lamps, for spending their whole 
time in visits to Ware or Hertford, for devoting themselves ox* 
duaively to cricket or boating, for being plucked a& often as was 
consistent with the retention of their appointment. Those men, 
to our knowledge, arc now steady, active, and efficient; retain¬ 
ing just so much of the restless energy of their earlier days* as 
is nceessary to make them successful as qucllers of crime, or 
collectors of revenue. 

The following extracts arc favorable specimens of the au¬ 
thor’s style. Here is first a pregnant summary of Mr. Thoma¬ 
son’s administration and its merits, duo credit being given pre¬ 
viously to Lord Ellenborougli, for having selected u Lieutenant- 
Governor possessed of sufficient experience, and yet not too old 
to prevent his doing long and good service. Mr, Campbell 
gives to Mr. Thomason’s executive administration this just, 
gratifyiug, and appropriate tribute 

By personal supervision, he has very muoh increased tbe efficiency of all 
officers, European and active, introduced method and energy in all depart* 
ments, completed and worked to the best advantage the new settlement of 
tbe North-Western Provinces, defined aud explained the rights of different 

! iaities m the soil, improved the efficiency of the polioe, done what was itt 
us power to make the most of a vicious judicial system, applied lumself to 
tbe vernacular education ot the masses of the natives, and given to the 
upper classes opportunities of acquiring practieal science, earned out ho* 
portent public woiks, made good roads and eanals, rendered travelling easy 
and secure, regulated the mode of proem mg supplies and coinage for 
troops, and supenntended, with personal knowledge and personal energy, ill 
the minute details of eivil government, only understood by those who have 
made it a profession. 

The occurrence of a burglary, its discovery, the subsequent 
enquiry thereinto, the advent of the d&mgah—not as is too 
often the case In Bengal in a palanquin, hours after the rob¬ 
bery—the report to the magistrate couched in tbe choicest Ori¬ 
ental phraseology, are thus described. There is a touch of 

p I 
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humour in the whole thing* which is too good to he omitted, 
though it is probable that some of our readers may hare seen 
the extract we are about to give, quoted in some of the Eng¬ 
lish papers. It has a grave humour in it, which reminds us of 
some parts of Eothen;— 

Jilall, shopkeeper, gets up in tho morning, finds a hole in his wall, and 
all his moveables gone; whereat he laments exceedingly, and, raising a 
great outcry, summons the watchman and the Punch. The watchman de¬ 
clares that it is most extraordinary; he kept watch all night, but saw no 
thief. Tho Punch observe that they are veiy sorry,—by all means send 
for the police ; so the watchman is despatched to the inspector. Meantime 
JHall, seeing that he is not likely to get much satisfaction if he trusts to 
other people, himself sets to work In earnest. He has probably inlluence 
and connection in the village, nud, knowing the right person to apply to, 
pays something handsome for information, acting on which, with tho assist¬ 
ance of the Punch, he seouios a small boy, supposed to he mixed up iu the 
affair, and lays »n embargo on two or three suspected houses By this time 
arrivQS Mahommed Khan, tho police darogah, a handsome burly Moham¬ 
medan, mouufcod on a comfortablo-lookuig pony, with a distinguished-look¬ 
ing turban of extravagant propoitions, several daggers in his belt, and a 
posse of followers. Now if (as very ficquontly happens) no clue had been 
round, and the case had soomnl a hopeless one, Mohammed Khan would 
have sot forth in his report a dozen excel lout reasons to show that Jilall 
never was robbed at all, but made a hole in his own wall, in order to 
defraud his creditors; and would have varied the barrenness of his state¬ 
ments with many excellent Persian and Arabic aphorisms and observations 
on the faithlessness of shopkeepers in gencial, and of Jilall in particular. 
In this instance, however, finding that a due has been obtained, ho proba 
hly goes about the case actively. The suspected houses are searched, and 
the “ Khan jf’ has a private interview with tho small boy, the result of 
which is that some of the property is found, aud tho hoy consents to name 
his associates. “ Dours," or (lying parties, arc sout off to pounce on the 
distant rendezvous of the principal burglars; they are apprehended, and 
the whole affair comes to light. Mohammed Khan, probably, takes this 
opportunity of despatching by express to tho magistrate, the following 
report, or “ petition," at* it is called in orumtal phrenology 

** Cherisber of tho poor, your good fortube is groat. You will have learnt 
from yesterday’s diaiy, that upon hearing of the burglary iu the house of 
JtUU, shopkeeper, your slave, girding up his loins, set off determined to 
discover the criminals, or roturu with his face blackened for ever. Not 
through any merit of this humble one, but solely through the favour of 
M and the overpowering good fortune of your worship, the efforts 
or the lowest of your slaves have been crowned with success, and u In- 
shalUttallah" {please Odd) the thieves shall bo rooted out from the face of 
the earth, if our slave, immediately on his arrival, adopted a thousand 
deViees and deep stratagems, and expended a large sum from his own pocket 
in bringing informers, and with intense difficulty insinuated himself into 
their Confidence, so great was his desire to gain your approval But not to 
these persevering efforts of your slave, simply to your fortunate star, is due 
the discovery of a clue to the perpetrators of the crime. 

“ Your slave, being thorough ly acquainted with all the bad characters, ftp* 
prebended a desperate burglar ana so managed him, that through your 
good fortune ho gave a further clue, and eventually (tbe efforts of your slave 
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being unremitting) si* bm glare and two lecaivers havo been soized, and the 
whole ot the propeitv recovered, excopt some few aitiolos, which Jilftll 
doubtless insetted ni the list fiom a mere spirit of exaggeration It is im¬ 
possible at this moment to iurniah a detailed repot t, thoiefote T despatoh 
this pielumnury petition toi yout information The legnlar report, with 
the part if b, the piiboneis and the property, will be sent m to-morrow morn¬ 
ing Your iortune is invincible. The petition of your humble slave, 

" MoiiAMwrD Kuan, 

* Thnmftdar,” 

Doubtless the Magistrate is duly lmptessed with belief that the good for 
tuno, so often lefenod to, consists mthe possesion oi bo invaluable a treasure 
as Mohammod Khan 

We strongly recommend the above passage to the notice of 
the members or the Bengal British India Association. Instead of 
making out a catalogue of imaginary grievances, or represent¬ 
ing themselves as the mi tier mg people of India, or framing 
absurd constitutions for the future (Government of I he country, 
they had much better be employed in looking after their estates, 
and in trying to infuse into their rvots or the bunneahs of 
their large ba/ars, sometldng of tin 1 spn it of our friend Jilall, 

We have room only for one more extract. It relates to the 
duties of a civilian m the lipper Prov inces, where tlu* offices of 
magistrate and eolleetoi ure united in the same individual, and So 
united, have been found to work well there, because the arrange¬ 
ment is suited to the character of the people, the features of tlie 
revenue administration, the comparative absence of litigation, 
and the moderate amount of crime. It,is precisely because the 
normal feature!* of Bengal Proper are of a totally different 
character, that the junction of the two offices never lias wrought 
well, and never can work well, in the Lower Provinces, and 
we have, by degrees, got rid of this unsuitable alliance, and 
divorcedthe mm who is to capture dacoits and organise the 
police, from the man who is to look after the estates of minors, 
«Ue revenue of Government, and the treasury accounts. But 
the details of a camp-life in the cold season, the municipal im¬ 
provements, the pertinacious old woman, tho nmruing ride, 
and tho nolice reports, are pretty much the same in both divi¬ 
sions of ttio presidency. The cavalry grass-cutters, tho camels, 
and the inspector of prisons, are all peculiar to the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, and the latter officer, whei^uiere is one in Bengal, will 
have plenty to do in visiting the district jails and introducing 
into them something like an amended system of prison labour-,-— 

The clnof station of the magistrate and collector is usually near the most 
imports ot town m, and as eenlial as possible to, the district. Here are his 
head-quarters, sad h*re he spends the season unfavourable for 1 mttohiog, 
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except when emergencies arise. But from the nature of his duties it is by 
so means desirable that he should be stationary; and every cold season He 
goes into camp (as it is called), pitches his tents* leaves the ourrent duties 
of the chief station with one of his subordinates, and, taking with him a 
sufficient portion of his establishment, he marches about, pitches for a fear 
days here end a few days there, sees all that is going on, and ottonds to 
local matters, His manner of life is a pleasant one, and leads all to take 
an interest in their work. When he is at head-quarters, his mode of pass¬ 
ing his time may bo something in this wiso. People rise early in India, 
ana ride a great doal, so he is probably out on horseback; but he generally 
oombines business with exorcise; be lias improvements going on, roads 
making, bridges building, streets paving, canals cutting, a dispensary, a 
nursery garden, &o, &o. lie may look in at his jail, and see what work the 
prisoners are doing, or at his oity police stations to seo what is going on 
there, or canter out upon an outlying patrol, or go to see the locality of a 
difficult case. Every one be moots has something to say to him; for in 
India every one has, or hashed, or is about to have, some case, or grievance, 
or project, or application, of which he takes every occasion of disburdening 
himself whenever the magistrate is iu sight; and the old woman whose 
claim to a water-spout was decided against her years ago, but who persists 
ib considering her case the most intolerable in the whole world, takes the 
opportunity for the hundredth time of aeizing his bridle, casting berself 
under the horse’s feet, and clamorously demanding either instant death or a 
restitution of hor rights. Though he has not .time to listen to all, he may 
pick up a good deal fiom tho general tenor of the unceasing fire of hm- 

n e which is directed at him as be passes. He probably knows the prin- 
heads of villages, or merchants, or characters in different Hues, and 
this is the great time for talk with them. If anything of interest is to be 
discussed, they obtain admittance to his garden, where he sips his cup of tea 
under his vine and fig-tree ou his return from his ride. Theu come the 
reports from the tehsildars and police inspectors for the previous day ; 
those from the outlying stations having come in during the night. These 
are all read, and orders briefly recorded; the police-inspector of the town, 
and perhaps other native officers, may be in attendance with personal ex¬ 
planations or representations; and all this done, the perishtadar bundles up 
the papers, end retires to issue the orders passed, and prepare for the regular 
Work in court, while tho magistrate goes to breakfast. At breakfast comes 
Mie post and packet of official letters. The Commisrioner demands explana¬ 
tion on this matter, and transmits a paper of instructions from Government 
on that; the Judge calls for cases which have been appealed ; the Secre- 
1 tary to Government wants some statistical information ; the inspector of 
prisoners fears that the prisoners are growing too fat; the commander of 
the 150th regiment begs to state that hie regiment wilt halt at certain places 
on certain days, and that ho requires a certain quantity of flour, grain, bay, 
and eggs j Mr. Snoops, the Indigo-planter, who is in a state of chronic war¬ 
fare with his near neighbour, has submitted his grievances in six folio 
sheets, indifferent English, and a hold hand, and demands instant redress, 
failing whioh, he threatens the" magistrate with Government, the Supreme 
Court, an aspersion of his honour as a gentleman, a Parliamentary impeach¬ 
ment, a letter to the newspapers, and several other things besides. After 
breakfast be despatches his public letters, writes reports, examines re* 
tarns, Ac. 

Burmg this time be has, probably, a succession of demi-offioials from the 
neighbouring cantonments. There is a great complaint that the yillagera 
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hate utterly, without provocation, broken the liontto of the cavalry gross-out* 
tors, and the grass-cutters are sent to be looked at. lie goes out to look At 
them, but no sooner appears, than a shout aimouudes that the villagers Are 
waiting m a body, with a slightly different version of tho story, to demand 
justice against the grass cutters, who have invaded tlwii grass preserves, 
despoiled their villago, and were with difficulty prevented from murdering 
the inhabitants So the cam is sent to the joint magistiato. Rut there are 
more notes; some want camels, some caits, and all apply to tho magistrate: 
then thoro may be natives of rank and condition, who come to pay a seri* 
ous formal kind of visit, and generally waut something, or a chatty native 
official, who has plenty to say for himself 

All this despatched, he orders his carriage or umhrolla, and goes to Cut* 
cherryMua regulai comt. Here ho finds a sufficiency of business: there 
are police and revenue and miscellaneous esses of all soils, appeals from 
the orders of his suhoidinutes, charges of corruption or misoonduct against 
native officials All petitions from all persons are received daily in n 
box, read, and mders duly passed Those setting forth good grounds of 
complaint are filed under proper headings; others are rejected, for mitten 
reason assigned. After suusot comes his evening, which is probably, 
like his morning ride, mixed up with official and demi-official affairs, 
and only at daik does the wearied magistrate lotire to dinner and to pri¬ 
vate life. 

We must now conclude an imperfect review of a really 
valuable work; but we should bo wanting in our duly an ro4 
viewers, were we not to notice a few oners of fact into whiell 
the author has fallen. In page 15, we are told that Akbar was 
born “ while his father Baber was a fugitive.” The father of 
the greatest of Mohammedan Emperors was not Baber, but 
Iluwayun, the old gentleman whoso death was caused by » 
fall from a terrace. Baber was the grandfather of Akbar, and 
many of our readers must, no doubt, be familiar with the Me¬ 
moirs of Baber, translated and published about twenty-eight 
years ago, in which the numerous adventures, the drinking 
bouts, and the history of the fugitive king’s boon companions, are 
detailed with a eo$uc gravity, peculiar to the merry monarch 
of the East. In page 150, and also in jOgo 104, wo are tofyj, 
that the families of former Nawabs of Be %al, receive allowance* 
amounting to nine lakhs of rupees a year, over and above the 
sixteen lakhs, which is assigned to the present Nawab Nazim. 
The very contrary is the case. Both the present Nawab, and the 
families of former Nawabs, are paid out of the same sum of 
sixteen lakhs, the relatives and dependants getting about nine 
lakhs, and Mis Highness consuming about six lakhs to himself, 
an income double that assigned to tho Prince consort, and equal 
to that possessed by many of tho first poors of the English realm. 
In the figured statement in page 157, we read of petty states on 
the North Eastern Frontier of Bengal, thirty-one in number. This 
is entirety new to us, Beyond the little district of Cschar* which 
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was a fortunate lapse to the State in 1830, and the agency in tie 
Cossiah hills, we know of no petty states whatever on the 
JVorth East Frontier. The little principality of Koch Bebar, 
of which an account was lately given in the printed Selections 
of the Government of Bengal, is independent internally, though 
it pays to Government a yearly tribute of06,000 rupees. But we 
find no notice in Mr. Campbell's book,of this state, which contains 
some of the choicest localities for tiger and rhinoceros, in this part 
of India, or of Darjeeling, with the tract lately taken from the 
Rajah of Sikhim. Wo conclude that the mistake lias arisen from 
some confusion between the petty states under the Agent to the 
Governor-General on the South West Frontier, and the petty 
states known as the Tributary Mahals, under Ihe Commissioner 
of Cuttack. The former are alluded to in Mr. Campbell’* tabular 
statement, the latter are not. The former comprise a number 
of wild, jungly, hilly, and uncultivated districts, which extend 
in one direction to Berar and the Trunk Lino to Bombay, and in 
another almost to Mirvapore and the Saugor and Nerbudda 
valley. A full account of ihe latter, or the Tributary Mehals, 
which are eighteen in number, may bo found in ISo. Ill. of 
Jie printed Selections from the records of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, with all the particulars which the ripe experience of 
such officers as Mr. Mills and Mr, Ricketts can supply. Few 
states are more remarkable in their way, than both the above. 
Secure in their fastnesses, inaccessible in their situation, and 
holding out no temptations to the cupidity of invaders, their 
petty sovereigns have remained unmolested for centuries. 
With tho exception of the Mahraltas, whose petulant activity 
surmounted all obstacles, no conqueror has thought it worth 
while to over-run these tracts, and they figure consequently but 
little in history. The antiquity of these Rajas if we are to bolieve 
the family genealogies, is something extraordinary, and we 
have been told of one chief who numbers fifty, and of another 
who numbers eighty predecessors. What to this is the pedigree 
of the oldest English families, if we estimate them only by the 
number of their stcmmala l 

A remarkable error occurs in page 223, where Mr. Camp¬ 
bell is discussing the powers entrusted to the subordinate Go¬ 
vernments, that is, to the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Agra and Bengal, who are all on an equality in this respect. 
After stating that they cannot add one farthing to their fixed per¬ 
manent establishment, (nor even to their temporary establish¬ 
ments, Mr. Campbell might have added,) we are tola that they 
have been authorised by the Supreme Government to incur con- 
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t ingent expenses “ not exceeding 5,000 rupees, or 4?500, for any 
one object.” Now we bear a great and very just outcry against 
the syslem of Indian centralization, which delegates little or no- 
thing to subordinates, though men of long standing and ex¬ 
perience; but there is no use in making out things to he 
worse than they actually aro The sum which Lord Falkland, 
or Sir H. Potlingor, or Mr. Thomason, or Lord Daihousie, 
as Governor of Bengal, may spend on local objects, on bridges, 
roads, public buildings, and other works, is just double the 
amount slated above—10,000 rupees. These are the main er¬ 
rors of fact which have atlracted onr observation on a perusal of 
the volume; and we trust that Mr. Campbell may have an 
opportunity of amending them and a few trifling misprints, and 
of omittiug some rather smart remarks about the Supreme 
Court, in a new edition of his work, at an early date. 

W<? could have wished to have jouruejed vith Mr. Campbell 
over other tracts of India, besides Bengal and Calcutta, to which 
we have mostly restricted ourselves in entering into particulars, 
and wo should have discussed with pleasure, in 1 ‘ company, 
many other topics of real interest, such as the extent of educa¬ 
tion in Missionary and Government schools, the absence of 
official publicity, the seniority system, the administration of 
civil and criminal justice, and the detection of crime. Ou tho 
latter point, especially, there aro some very valuable remarks, 
which it is quite refreshing to read, after tho theories which have 
been poured forth on this agitated question ; theories the more 
crude and im practicable, because of the acknowledged difficulty 
of dealing with tho subject. But we must leavo all this to 
others, in the hope that our nolico may introduce many readers 
of temper ami judgment to take up .a work, into which is 
condensed as much valuable information as to Modem India 
and its Government, as any volume, or select report, har ever 
managed to contain. Mr Campbell, we understand, after em¬ 
ploying his leisure time in the toils of authorship, is now holding 
a legal situation of some emolument and responsibility, under bln 
relative, the Lord Chief Justice of England, and is reading Law. 
He could not study English Law to better advantage titan 
under the great authority of Lord Campbell, who has ever 
shown himself a successful advocate, a consistent politician, a 
revered judge, and an enlightened law-reformer. While 
other civilians at home on furlough, are seeking healthful recrea¬ 
tion ou the moors or in the stubble fields, or enjoying a life at 
the clubs in Town,or in a tour on the Continent, are visiting every 
object of interest which may give activity to "the intellect and, 
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refinement to the taste, Mr. Campbell, though we would not 
Meter him from any of the above enjoyments, is gradually «md 
Steadily addiug to Jiis stock of experience, and examining the 
working of a different system of jurisprudence, to that of Abu 
Hanifah and other Mohammedan doctors. We have no doubt 



3 %at the English loro he may acquire, will be acquired on the 
?! principles of ilolle, of Blackstone, and of Hale. Not cramming 
precedents, studying law, not as a man who wishes to become 
pan advocate by the shortest route possible, not as a person 
j stimulated to activity by the sharp spur of want, but eultivat- 
8 ing it as a science or a healthy exercise of the intellect, ho may 
( ° return to India, with a tomporate dislike of all unsuitable forms 
and intolerant English ideas, and with an admiration for all that is 
valuable and excellent in tbe great science, its broad compre¬ 
hensiveness, its analytical spirit, its adaptation to hew combina¬ 
tions of fae v, and its systematic reverence for prescription, sym¬ 
metry, and right. 








